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For the best part of the last hundred years her purpose to find a passage from the Black Sea 
nothing in European history has been so marked through the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles to 
as the persistency with which Russia has pushed the Mediterranean. It is now an old, old story 
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2 THE DARDANELLES QUESTION. 


that Russia’s ambition is to sit in pride in the 
city of Constantine. But Russia’s ambition goes 
further than the Golden Horn; and the en- 
thronement of the Romanoffs in the seat of the 
Eastern Cesars, with the supplanting of the Cres- 
cent by the Cross on the dome of St. Sophia, would 
be but poor satisfaction to the aspirations and 
efforts of generations, if the war ships of the great 
Northern power were still excluded from Medi- 
terranean waters. It is singular, too, that the 
Turk should have the conviction that his fate in 
Europe is to be sealed by the hand of Russia, and 
that from the day he entered Constantinople up 
until the present he has been able to point to the 
gate which would witness his departure. 

It is not so easy to account for the origin of the 
ambition and determination on the one hand, and 
this apparently ineradicable conviction on the 
other. Such sentiments, however, are most nat- 
urally traceable to the circumstances attendant 
on conquest and defeat. In a qualified form, 
younger and older, we find them in different 
parts of Europe. We find them connected with 
Alsace and Lorraine. We find them giving a 
meaning to what is known as Irredentism in Italy. 
We find them at the root of the historic difficul- 
ties between England and Ireland. We can but 
imperfectly imagine the humiliating effect pro- 
duced on the Christian mind of Eastern Europe 
by the fall of Constantinople, and the passing of 
the governing power from Christian into Mussul- 
man hands. No such shock had been experienced 
in Europe since the fall of the Western Empire ; 
and it is but truth to say that, amid all the changes 
which Europe has witnessed during the last five 
hundred years, she has witnessed nothing to be 
compared in its sweepingly revolutionary char- 
acter to the conquest and occupation of the East- 
ern seat of empire by the Turks. It was not only 
the humiliation of numerous races of people—it 
was the humiliation of a faith. It was in some 
respects the most damaging blow which Christian- 
ity had received in fourteen centuries. Hope of 
recovery, however, was not extinguished by de- 
feat or the loss of power. A day of reckoning 
and of restoration must come. In the course of 
the eenturies Russia has gradually come to the 
front, claiming to be the representative of the 
Christianity of the East. To her, therefore, 
nave fallen as by natural inheritance the senti- 
ments which were begotten among the Christian 
populations of the East by the triumphs of Mo- 
hammedanism in the first half of the fifteenth 
century. The Turk has never been thoroughly 
at home on this side of the Bosphorus ; and he is 
as well assured that his doom is fixed as Russia 
is certain of her coming triumph. 


In the course of the years the avenging of 
Christianity has become identified, in the Rus- 
sian mind, with a sentiment which is purely na- 
tional, and the desire to expel the Turks from 
Constantinople is less an impelling foree or a con- 
trolling motive than the desire for expansion in 
the direction of the Mediterranean. Since the 
early years of the present century the great North- 
ern power, like an eagle in his lofty aerie, has sat 
aud watched for his opportunity, never failing to 
try his chances, now playing the game of diplo- 
macy and now playing the more hazardous game 
of war, winning or stealing as has been most con- 
venient, and in spite of the opposition of com- 
bined Europe almost forcing the conviction on 
the world at large that ultimate success is only a 
question of time. 

{n the early fall we had a fresh illustration of 
the persistent pressure to which we have alluded, 
and for some days it seemed as if Europe was on 
the verge of a war, probably the most sweeping 
in its range and the most disastrous in its conse- 
quences ever witnessed in the history of mankind. 
Russia, contrary to existing treaties, had forced 
the consent of the Sultan to allow her to pass a 
certain class of war ships through the Bosphorus 
and the Dardanelles. As usual on all such occa- 
sions, the cry of alarm was raised ; and Austria- 
Htungary, Germany, Italy and Great Britain were 
loud in their demands for explanations, and ap- 
parently not only ready, but eager, to unsheath 
the sword. The peculiar feature of the situation 
was that France, which was one of the principal 
parties in the last great combined effort against 
Russia, and pledged to the defense of those very 
treaties with the violation of which the Northern 
power is charged, seemed prepared to go back 
upon herself and take the side of her former 
enemy. Happily, the other treaty powers inter- 
ested in and pledged to the preservation of the 
status quo acted with consideration and caution ; 
and the war fever, which for some days raged 
with great fierceness, gradually subsided. The 
Sultan denied having made concessions beyond 
such as had been reserved by him ‘n the existing 
treaties. 

All things considered, it is not wonderful that 
the treaty powers concerned in the preservation 
of the European equilibrium, when made aware 
of what were called the new privileges accorded 
to Russia, without their knowledge or consent, 
were seized with alarm. The notorious Eastern 
Question—a question which has been the fruitful 
source alike of wars and of treaties—it was nat- 
urally concluded, was up again for solution. 
Solution meant war; and on this occasion it was 
really difficult to foresee what proportions the 
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war might assume. It was the Eastern Question 
in one of its most difficult and perplexing aspects. 
As every well-informed reader is aware, there are 
connected with this general question many sub- 
ordinate questions. Sometimes the Eastern Ques- 
tion, as in the late Russo-Turkish War, has cen- 
tred in one or other of the Balkan countries. 
Sometimes, as in the case of the Crimean War, it 
has centred in Russia’s assumed right to protect 
the Holy Places. Sometimes it has centred in 
the navigation of the Danube, or other so-called 
border rights or privileges in that region, At one 
time it was a matter chiefly affecting Grecian in- 
terest. At another time it was a difficulty be- 
tween the Sultan and the governing power in 
Egypt. Not long since, it was mainly a question 
of rights in the Black Sea. But of all the sub- 
ordinate questions which have as yet given birth 
to war, or in any serious way commanded atten- 
tion, it is difficult to imagine that any one of 
them could be of more importance than that 
relating to the privileges of the Bosphorus and 
the Dardanelles. These privileges cover the whole 
scheme of Russian ambition to the southwest. As 
soon as the great Northern power shall acquire a 
right of way for her war ships through the straits 
she will have accomplished her long-cherished 
purpose ; she will have become a Mediterranean 
power, and made a most decided advance toward 
the full realization of her highest ambition. It 
is not venturing too far to say that from the mo- 
ment Russia feels that she has a right equally with 
Turkey, Austria, France, Italy and England to 
float her ironclads and to unfurl her sails in Med- 
iterranean waters an entirely new era will have 
dawned upon Europe, and that a new Europe will 
follow. The balance of power will be effectually 
and forever changed. 

The difficulty has apparently been gotten over 
for the present. The fact remains, however, that 
Russia has gained a point ; and the question which 
has been opened is precisely of such a nature as 
forbids us to believe that it will not lead to trouble 
on some early day. The eagerness with which 
Russia is pushing forward the work at Vladivos- 
tok, and the increasing necessity which she will 
experience for making use of the Dardanelles, may 
revive the difficulty at any moment; and should 
Russia prove imperative and unyielding, we can 
see no issue but war. It is not easy, in fact, to 
exaggerate the gravity of the situation. In order 
that the reader may have a clear and approxi- 
mately correct idea of what is meant by the East- 
ern Question, in this Dardanelles connection, it 
is necessary that we should enter into some his- 
torical details. 

It has already been made plain that Russia has 


an ambition to become one of the controlling 
powers of Western as well as of Eastern Europe. 
She desires a free and full right of way to and 
from the Black Sea and the Mediterranean ; but 
she desires also to occupy and to rule in Constan- 
tinople. It is well, however, to bear in mind that 
Russian Czars are not the only persons who have 
set covetous eyes on the Queen City of the East ; 
and the conclusion is a natural one that the city 
and its surroundings, which have proved so much 
of a temptation, must have attractions of no ordi- 
nary kind. 

On one point all visitors and writers agree, that 
for situation Stamboul is without a rival among 
the cities of the earth. In describing it Gibbon 
exhausted the resources of his matchless elo- 
quence, and succeeding writers, poets and histo- 
rians have loudly echoed his eulogy. It is not 
only beautiful for situation — it is admirably 
adapted alike for a trade emporium and for the 
seat of imperial power. Standing on the confines of 
Europe and Asia, on the west or European side of 
the Bosphorus, on an undulating slope, its domes 
and minarets gleaming in the clear blue above and 
around, it presents a most attractive aspect to 
the approaching visitor as he sails up the straits. 
To the north of the city is the splendid and ca- 
pacious harbor known as the ‘‘ Golden Horn,” or 
‘* Sweet Waters,” about eight miles long and at 
no point more than half a mile in width. It is 
of sufficient depth to float the largest vessels, and 
is capable of receiving at least one thousand two 
hundred sail of the line. To the north of the 
Golden Horn, and connected with the city by 
two pontoon bridges, is the commercial suburb 
of Galata, winding around the base of a hill, 
on the summit of which is Pera, where are the 
residences of the foreign ambassadors. On the 
vastern or Asiatic side of the Bosphorus rises the 
picturesque suburb of Scutari. As the stran- 
ger approaches the city, one of the first objects 
which meets the eye is the famous Seraglio, or 
Palace of the Sultan, which occupies the apex of 
the triangle on which the city is built. In his 
usually grandiloquent way, Alison says: ‘‘ No 
words can express the beauty of the city of Con- 
stantinople, with its charming suburbs of Pera, 
Galata and Scutari, when seen from the waters 
of the Hellespont. It presents an assemblage of 
charming objects such as are not to be seen in 
a similar space in any other part of the world. 
It has not the magnificent background of the Bay 
of Naples, nor the castellated majesty of Genoa ; 
but in the perfection of the scene, the harmony 
of all its parts, and the homogeneous nature of 
the emotions which it awakes, it is superior to 
either.” 
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Its commercial advantages are not to be spoken 
of in more qualified tones. Lying between the 
Euxine and the Mediterranean, and in complete 
command of the gateway between them, it is but 
truth to say that the commerce of three-quarters 
of the globe pass under its walls. In earlier 
times its commercial importance was greater than 
it now is ; out even with the changes which have 
taken place in the currents of trade in modern 
times the value of Constantinople as a trading 
port has not been diminished. If there has been 
a falling off, the fault is the fault of man, aud 
not of the place. The Danube carries to it as 
of old the products of Germany, Hungary and 
the other countries lying nearer its mouth ; the 
Volga drains toward 
it the agricultural 
wealth of the Ukraine 
and of the vast plains 
of Southern Russia. 
And just in propor- 
tion as the resources 
of the countries 
around the Black Sea 
are developed, so will 
Constantinople reap 
the benefit. More and 
more will it become 
true, unless some un- 
foreseen diversion 
shall take place in the 
great trade channels, 
that the pennants of 
all the nations of the 
earth shall be seen 
side by side, in close 
profusion, in the 
Golden Horn. 

Its beauty and its 
commercial advan- 
tages would be of the 
less importance were 
the city of such a character as to make it the 
easy prey of an enemy. All accounts, however, 
agree as to the natural strength of the place, and 
that in competent hands it is capable of being 
rendered all but invulnerable. The straits which 
connect the Black Sea with the Mediterranean 
have different names at different points. To the 
north we have the Bosphorus and the Sea of Mar- 
mora. ‘To the south, and connecting the Sea of 
Marmora with the Grecian Archipelago, we have 
the Hellespont or Dardanelles. The Dardanelles, 
throughout their entire length, equally with the 
city itself, are capable of fortification to such an 
extent as almost to defy invasion. 

It is not wonderful that such a situation should 
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have commanded attention in almost every age, 
at least in every great epoch, of the world’s his- 
tory, and that, when it has not been the cause of 
strife and violence, it has rarely been other than 
an object of envy or cupidity. It was across the 
Hellespont Alexander the Great led his hosts when 
he first went forth on his career of conquest in 
Asia, and tradition has it that his eagle eye did 
not fail to discover the military and other ad- 
vantages of what was afterward to be the site 
of the New Rome. The choice of Constantine 
was certainly no military or political blunder. It 
was a choice which time has amply justified. If 
it tended to weaken old Rome on the Tiber, and 
even to hasten its fall, it was only precipitating 
the inevitable ; and 
the admission has to 
be made that it main- 
tained in the East the 
dynasty of the Roman 
name, and some of 
the majesty of Roman 
authority, for cent- 
uries after both had 
sunk into insignifi- 
cance in the West. It 
allured the Crusaders 
from their sacred task 
on the shores of Pal- 
estine. With nothing 
than Constanti- 
nople, in the day of 
their pride and pow- 
er, would the conquer- 
ing Osmanlis be satis- 
fied ; and the fair city 
of the first Christian 
emperor, with its 
magnificent churches 
and temples, its gor- 
geous shrines, its 
splendid monuments 
and its priceless treasures of various kinds, the 
accumulated wealth of a thousand years, came 
into the hands of the infidel Turk. Nor has the 
situation ceased to be an object of envy or of strife 
in infidel hands. It has been coveted and fought 
for both by Austria and Russia. Napoleon, in 
his eagerness for universal empire, set his heart 
upon it; and some have discovered for themselves 
sufficiently satisfactory explanations for both his 
Egyptian and Russian expeditions in his desire 
to obtain possession of Constantinople. How 
much it has been a bone of contention in later 
times every reader is aware. 

During the present century, what is known as 
‘*the Eastern Question” has gradually assumed 
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a more definite and deter- 
minate ferm. It was Na- 
poleon who forced it into 
prominence in 1807. Russia 
and Turkey had been at 
peace and bound by treaty 
arrangements since 1792. 
The Treaty of Jassy, how- 
ever, had not been alto- 
gether pleasing to the Sub- 
lime Porte. It contained 
some humiliating condi- 
tions. Of this the wily 
French ruler was well 
aware. He had humbled 
Austria. He had all but 
wiped out the Prussian 
realm. He was meditating 
the campaign of Friedland 
and Tilsit; and he knew 
that he would have to con- 
front the hardy and well- 
disciplined forces of Russia 
as well as what remained of 
strength in the Prussian 
kingdom. Was it possible 
to weaken Russia’s strength 
in the north by inducing 
the Sultan to break with 
his Northern ally, and re- 
cover what had been lost 
to him by the Treaty of 
Jassy ? 

Turkey had nothing to 
expect from Russia. France 
would be her friend; and 
Napoleon pledged himself 
to stand by the Sultan in 
the hour of need. The 
bait was successful. The 
Sultan yielded; and the 
British Minister, who was 
opposed to the French al- 
liance, found difficulty in 
escaping from the Turkish 
capital. Great Britain hav- 
ing been compelled to inter- 
fere, it was then that Sir 
John Duckworth, with 
eight sail of the line, two 
gunboats and two bomb 
vessels, entered and passed 
up the straits, and anchor- 
ing in front of the city, de- 
livered his ultimatum. Not 
much came of this affair. 
Duckworth could easily 
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have fired the city in almost every part. But he 
gave the Sultan time: and in this case, at least, 
British honesty was overmatched by Turkish du- 
plicity and French deceit. Duckworth, however, 
effected his return through the straits with com- 
parative safety; and if he failed in the main 
part of his mission, he had demonstrated the 
vulnerability of the seat of Turkish rule, and 
given prominence as well as a new aspect to the 
Question of the East. 
cally open ; and the defenses of the city itself in 
the hands of the Osmanlis had been allowed to 
go to ruin. 

The Sultan had not long to wait for his re- 
ward. It was in February, 1807, Sir John Duck- 
worth sailed up the straits and cast anchor off the 
Isle of Princes, within three leagues of Seraglio 
Point. The bloody battle of Friedland had re- 
sulted in Napoleon’s favor on June 14th. It was 
one of the grandest victories of the great French 
leader ; and it still seemed to point the way to 
universal empire. It dissolved the confederacy 
which Pitt had formed and maintained at so 
much cost of blood and treasure, and virtually 
left Great Britain alone to maintain the contest 
against the power which now virtually controlled 
the entire forces of the Continent. An armistice 
having been concluded, at the request of Russia, 
the immediate result was the meeting of the two 
emperors, on the famous raft at Tilsit—a raft of 
great dimensions—and specially constructed for 
the occasion, on the River Niemen, under the 
superintendence of Napoleon’s engineers. The 
meeting was conducted with great pomp and cer- 
emony. It was June 25th. At one o’clock pre- 
cisely, the historian tells us, amid the thunder of 
artillery, each emperor stepped into his boat on 
his own side of the river, accompanied by a few 
of his principal officers. The suits of each em- 
peror, in other boats, followed, a special raft 
having been prepared for them. The shore on 
either side was covered with the Imperial Guards 
of the respective monarchs. Napoleon, rowed by 
the marines of his guard, was, of course, first 
upon the scene. Passing through the raft, he 
opened the door on the opposite side ; and as the 
Czar approached, so loud were the demonstrations 
of the soldiers, that not only the music, but even 
the roar of artillery, was inaudible. 

After a fortnight’s conference, during which to 
all outward seeming the two potentates, who were 
seldom apart, learned to love each other, the 
Treaty of Tilsit was formally signed and pub- 
lished to the world. The details were numerous. 
It was evident at a glance that the imperial rulers 
had reached the conclusion that the world was 
very much in their own hands. They had cer- 


The straits were practi- 


tainly cut and carved Europe at will. The Sul- 
tan, of course, was not forgotten. As a reward 
for breaking with Russia, only a few months be- 
fore, at Napoleon’s bidding, and in reliance upon 
Napoleon’s promises, Turkey was to be handed 
over almost without reserve to Russia. Here is 
the clause in the Treaty of Tilsit relating to Tur- 
key: ‘‘If, in consequence of the changes which 
have recently taken place in the government of 
Constantinople, the Porte shall decline the inter- 
vention of France; or in case, having accepted 
it, the negotiations shall not have led to a satis- 
factory adjustment in the space of three months, 
France will make common cause with Russia 
against the Ottoman Porte, and the two high 
contracting parties will unite their efforts to 
wrest from the vexations and oppression of the 
Turkish Empire all its provinces in Europe, Rou- 
melia and Constantinople alone excepted.” The 
statement has been made that Napoleon was not 
unwilling, in 1808, to give Constantinople to the 
Czar ; but that he would do so only on condition 
that the Dardanelles be left to France or Austria. 
It is unnecessary to say that neither of the above 
schemes were ever carried out. Both Napoleon 
and the Czar found other occupation. The state- 
ment of these facts is in the last degree necessary 
to enable us to understand the importance at- 
tached to Constantinople and the Dardanelles by 
the greatest military genius of modern times, and 
to appreciate the aspect which the Eastern Ques- 
tion presented in the early years of the present 
century. 

It was not until 1829 that the question of the 
straits came prominently to the front. A new 
era had dawned upon Europe. The imperial 
edifice which Napoleon had constructed had 
fallen to pieces. As far as was possible Europe 
had come under the old conditions. Partly as 
the result of reconstruction, and partly also as a 
lingering relic of the revolutionary upheaval, there 
had come, later, commotions both in the East and 
the West. Dissatisfaction had led to revolution 
in the Kingdom of the Netherlands; and the 
necessity had arisen for the creation of the King- 
dom of Belgium. The Greeks, after a long and 
stubborn resistance of Turkish authority, had 
brought their cause almost to the point.of suc- 
cess, although not without the friendly aid of the 
greater powers. Turkey was in a peculiarly try- 


ing position. Her hands were tied by the Greeks ; 
and she had just flung away her military right 
arm by the destruction of the Janizaries, the 
historical defenders of the empire. The time was 
favorable for Russia to carry out her ambitious 
designs toward her Southern foe—designs which 
had already become more and more pronounced, 














In a couple of campaigns, the first under General 
Wittgenstein, the second, and much more ably 
conducted, under General Diebitch, the Russians 
were in possession of Adrianople. It seemed as if 
the hour of doom had come to the Turkish Em- 
pire. Constantinople, to all appearance, was at 
the mercy of the victorious Russian commander. 
But Diebitch, limited in his number of men, was 
really unable to attack the capital city ; and the 
British Government, unwilling to allow matters 
to be pushed to such an extremity, ordered Ad- 
miral Gordon to enter the Sea of Marmora with 
his fleet, as soon as the Russians made their ap- 
pearance before Constantinople. Prussia tendered 
her good offices through General Muffling ; and 
the Porte ‘was induced to yield. Negotiations 
were entered into; and the Treaty of Adrianople 

yas concluded, September 14th, 1829. By this 
treaty there was a general restoration to Turkey 
of all the conquests Russia had made, during the 
progress of the war, both in Asia and in Europe. 
In Asia some reservations were made—reservations 
which virtually made the Northern power mistress 
of the eastern shores of the Black Sea. Moldavia 
and Wallachia (now Roumania) were declared in- 
dependent ; and the hospodars, who formerly held 
power by a seven years’ tenure, were to rule for 
life. Turkey accepted the London Treaty which 
gave Greece independence. All restrictions were 
removed from the navigation of the Danube ; and 
while Russia was secured undisturbed navigation 
in the Black Sea, the Dardanelles were thrown 
open to the merchant vessels of all nations, 
without distinction, at peace with the Porte. In 
the matters of trade and commerce, this treaty 
was a great gain to Russia. 

After the Treaty of Adrianople a change began 
to come over the European mind in regard to the 
affairs of the East. According to the old feeling, 
the Turk was an intruder in Europe, and, by the 
very nature of his religion, the common enemy of 
Christendom. With the growing ascendency of 
Russia the statesmen of Europe and the intelli- 
gent public generally began to see that a new 
danger was before them ; that a new enemy had 
appeared—an enemy who might prove himself to 
be much more troublesome than the old. This 
state of feeling was not improved when, as a re- 
ward for the aid given by Russia in arresting the 
progress of Mehemet Ali, the ruler of Egypt, who 
threatened Constantinople, the Sultan Mahmoud, 
after making important concessions to his vassal, 
concluded with the Czar the Treaty of Unkiar- 
Skelesi, July 8th, 1833, and in a secret article 
agreed to close the Dardanelles to all but Russian 
vessels of war. 

It is unnecessary to say that this treaty proved 
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highly offensive to the other powers. It could 
not be allowed to last. But it is as a general 
rule much more easy to hinder than to undo. 
An opportunity, however, was not long wanting. 
Mehemet Ali, as ill satisfied with the treaty as 
the Western powers, but for different reasons, 
again got into difficulty with the Porte. The 
situation again became alarming. Ibrahim Pasha 
defeated army after army and general after gen- 
eral in succession. The road to Constantinople 
was again open, and it was now no longer a secret 
that his father, Mehemet Ali, aspired to the im- 
perial throne. It became a necessity for the Eu- 
ropean powers generally to interfere, if Russia was 
not to be allowed to have things absolutely her 
own way. But the powers were not all of one 
mind, France having warmly espoused the cause 
of Egypt. Finally, however, difficulties were got 
over, and a convention was signed by the five 
powers, England, Russia, Austria, Prussia and 
France, July 13th, 1841. By this convention 
it was agreed, among other things, that the 
Straits of the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles, 
in conformity with the ancient usage of the Ot- 
toman Empire, shall remain permanently closed 
against all foreign vessels of war as long as the 
Ottoman Porte shall enjoy peace ; and that the 
ancient ruler of the Ottoman Empire, being thus 
established and recognized, the Sultan reserves to 
himself the right to grant firmans of passage to 
small vessels of war which, in conformity with 
usage, are employed in the service of ambassa- 
dors of friendly powers. This treaty, it will be 
seen, at once implied a backdown to Russia; but 
the Czar Nicholas was the less offended by the con- 
cessions he had been compelled to make, because 
he had been able to humble the government of 
Louis Philippe and thwart the designs of France 
in Egypt and the Mediterranean generally. 

Such as it was, it was this treaty of 1841 which 
regulated the affairs of the East till 1854, and 
which gave the nations peace during that period. 
It was not possible, however, for Rugsian ambi- 
tion in the direction of Constantinople and con- 
trol in Turkey generally to be permanently held 
in check. The Emperor Nicholas was still alive— 
the strongest, most pronounced and most thor- 
oughly representative of all the later rulers of 
the Muscovite Empire. He had chafed under 
the restrictions put upon him by the London 
Treaty of 1841. In 1853 it seemed to him as if 
circumstances were favorable for a reopening ot 
the Eastern Question. Louis Napoleon had re- 
stored the Empiré in France, and it suited him 
to think that France and her new Emperor would 
be too busy with their own affairs at home to 
trouble themselves with great and remote under- 
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takings. England was the only other power 
really interested in the East. But England, as 
she was no more able, could be no more willing 
than France to undertake war alone. An alli- 
ance between Great Britain and France was im- 
probable, as British statesmen had but little re- 
spect for and less faith in Napoleon. Nicholas 
was willing also to believe that he had a friend 
in the British Prime Minister, Lord Aberdeen. 
He was reminded of an old prophecy, which was 
to the effect that Turkish rule in Europe would 
come to an end after it had covered a period of 
four hundred years. That period was completed 
in 1853. Had not the time come to resume the 
plan of Catharine II., and to seize ‘‘ the key to 
the Russian home”? In his conversations with 
Sir Hamilton Seymour, the British ambassador 
at St. Petersburg, the Emperor spoke of Turkey 
as a “sick man,” whom no doctor could help, 
and suggested that it was time to come to some 
suitable agreement about his inheritance. ‘‘ If 
England and myself can come to an understand- 
ing about this affair, I shall care very little what 
the others (France, Austria and Prussia) may 
do.” England was approached, but England 
would not listen. France, it is said, was ap- 


proached ; but, as the result proved, with as lit- 


tle success. 

The Czar, however, was not to be driven from 
his purpose. He fell back upon the old question 
of the Holy Places in Jerusalem. In the previ- 
ous year, 1852, a dispute had arisen between the 
(ireek and Latin monks as to the right of free 
entry to the Holy Sepulchre. Napoleon put him- 
self forward as the champion of the Latins, and 
obtained for them what they demanded. Nich- 
olas, who prided himself on his assumed headship 
of the Greeks, felt aggrieved by the Sultan’s con- 
cession. He sent Prince Menschikoff to Constan- 
tinople, who in vain attempted to browbeat the 
Sultan and his Ministers into compliance with 
his demands. Meantime Napoleon began to see 
the advantage of such a war as was offered, es- 
pecially if he had England as an ally. It was 
Nicholas, however, who precipitated the conflict. 
Gortchakoff crossed the Pruth July 3d, 1853. 
The Porte declared war October 1st. England 
and France concluded a treaty with Turkey No- 
vember 27th, promising their assistance if Russia 
did not yield to reason and accept peace on mod- 
erate terms. On March 12th, 1854, the two pow- 
ers concluded with the Porte an offensive and de- 
fensive alliance: and on the 26th of the same 
month they declared war on Russia. How this great 
war was carried on, how costly and disastrous it 
proved to be to all concerned, how it humiliated 
Russia, how it saved the life of the Sick Man, and 


how it resulted in what we are in the habit of 
calling glory to the arms of France and England 
—on these points we shall not dwell. Our busi- 
ness is with the treaty which followed, and espe- 
cially with that part of the treaty which relates 
to Constantinople and its water approaches. The 
Treaty of Paris, as it is called, was signed in that 
city, March 30th, 1856. Russia regained Sebas- 
topol and what had been taken from her during 
the war. She renounced the protectorate of the 
Danubian Principalities, and that also of the 
Greek Christians throughout the Ottoman Em- 
pire. The navigation of the Danube was declared 
free, and it was placed under the control of an 
international commission. The Black Sea was 
neutralized, and all ships of war, including those 
of Turkey and Russia, were to be excluded, ex- 
cept a small number of light vessels to protect 
the coasts. Russia was to build no fortresses in 
the Black Sea. A special convention respecting 
the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles was signed by 
all the powers. This was simply a repetition of the 
arrangement of 1841. There was also a separate 
convention between Russia and Turkey relating 
to privileges in the Black Sea. According to this 
convention, each of the two powers agreed to 
limit the number of vessels to ten, six of them 
not to be over eight hundred tons and four of 
them not to exceed two hundred tons each. 

It goes without saying that some of the provi- 
sions of the Paris Treaty were in a very peculiar 
sense obnoxious to the Russian Government and 
people. It was a foregone conclusion that the 
government of the Czar would not fail to take 
advantage of the first opportunity which offered, 
and as far as possible undo what had been done. 
The opportunity did not come till 1870; but 
when it did come Russia was ready. In that year 
France had gone to war with Germany, with such 
results as we all know. France was helpless ; 
and England was but little likely to go to war 
alone with Russia in defense of a single clause 
of the Treaty of Paris, the more especially as 
Turkey seemed utterly indifferent in the matter. 
On October 31st, 1870, Russia issued a note, de- 
claring that it could no longer be bound by those 
provisions of the Peace of Paris prescribing the 
size and number of vessels of war which it miglit 
maintain in the Black Sea, and indicating a will- 
ingness to negotiate on the subject. England 
remonstrated, Lord Granville revealing very con- 
siderable nerve and firmness of purpose in the 
entire correspondence. But Bismarck, whose 
hands were sufficiently full, and who was not 
unwilling to do Russia a kindness, by way of 
repaying her for her neutrality in the struggle 
not yet ended, suggested a conference to be held 
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in London as the easiest and most con- 
venient way out of the difficulty. The con- 
ference was held; and Russia, as was a 
foregone conclusion, obtained what she 
wanted. On March 13th, 1871, the clause 
of the Paris Treaty providing for the neu- 
tralization of the Black Sea was formally 
abrogated, not, however, until the plenipo- 
tentiaries signed a protocol affirming it to 
be an essential principle of the law of na- 
tions that no state could release itself from 
the engagements of a treaty without the 
consent of the other contracting powers. 
Different views were taken of this affair by 
different persons. The conviction was more 
or less general, however, that, although the 
action of Russia was unprincipled in the 
last degree, she had made a distinct gain— 
a gain which, so far as the Black Sea was 
concerned, brought her back all she had 
lost by the Crimean War. 

The next stage of the Eastern Question 
is that marked by the Russo-Turkish War 
and the Treaty of Berlin. The ostensible 
causes of this latter war, the fierce passions 
which it evoked, the terrible sufferings and 
sacrifices which it entailed upon Turkey, 
and, indeed, upon all concerned ; the tri- 
umph of Russia and the humiliation to 
which she was compelled to submit in the 
hour of her pride—alt these are too much 
matters of yesterday and too fresh in most 
recollections to need detailed or minute 
repetition. It is fair to say that Russia, 
bound as she was by treaty, had no more 
right to interfere between the Sultan and 
his subjects than any of the other powers. 
It was, however, another opportunity, and 
the real purpose of Russia was revealed in 
the Treaty of San Stefano, a treaty which 
filled Europe with indignation and alarm. 
She was compelled to halt in the hour of 
victory and submit to the dictation of 
Europe. The Berlin Conference was held, 
and the Berlin Treaty, which was signed 
July 13th, 1878, took the place of that of 
San Stefano. This latest treaty accom- 
plished many and most radical changes in 
astern Europe. Among other things, it 
gave Austria-Hungary conditional charge of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina; it secured the 
independence of Roumania, Servia and 
Montenegro ; it created the little Kingdom 
of Bulgaria ; it confirmed the free naviga- 
tion of the Danube; it restored to Russia 
that part of Bessarabia which was taken 
from her by the Treaty of Paris ; it required 
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Turkey to cede to Russia Ardahan, Kars and 
Batoum. The Black Sea, the Bosphorus and 
the Dardanelles were to remain in statu quo. 

Such is a hurried résumé of the leading facts 
and events connected with the Eastern Question 
generally, but more specifically with the capital 
city of the Turkish Empire, and its water ap- 
proaches from the north and from the south. 
If anything has been made clear by what has been 
here set down, it is this, that Russia has an an- 
cient, deep-rooted, invincible, undying purpose— 
a purpose unexampled in steadiness and persist- 
ency, and which survives all resistance, all humil- 
jation, all defeat ; and that purpose is to get to 
the Golden Horn and beyond. It has also been 
made plain that it is the object, and has been the 
object, of the Western and Central powers of Eu- 
rope to resist this purpose. Russia has sustained 
many severe checks; but the Eastern Question 
has not been settled. It was not settled by the 
Crimean War. It was not settled by the Berlin 
Treaty. On the contrary, it is the livest of all 
the European questions of to-day. 


2 . 
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That Russia is not satisfied we have abundant 
proof. It was only in 1886 that, repudiating the 


JSranco porto protocol of the Treaty of Berlin, she 


proceeded to reconstruct and fortify Batoum, 
making it an exclusive port of her own. It is 
perfectly clear that she intends to make the Black 
Sea a fortified Russian lake. The recent experi- 


ments in the Dardanelles, followed as these were 
by Turkish concessions, reveal the old, undying, 


aggressive tendency. ‘They were feelers. Russia 
will feel again ; and the next experiment will be 
bolder than the last. What she wants, as I have 
said at the outset, is to get her ships of war into 
the Mediterranean. A little more liberty, and 
this will be accomplished. It remains to be seen 
whether the next tentative experiment in the Dar- 
danelles will be followed by another Crimean War, 
or whether Europe is to be revolutionized by the 
presence of the Muscovite in Mediterranean wa- 
ters. ‘The European powers are but acting in self- 
defense in resisting Russian aggression. The 
question is, whether the fates are not on the side 
of the aggressive power. 
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Beurnp him lay the gray Azores, 
Behind the Gates of Hercules : 

Before him not the ghost of shores, 
Before him only shoreless seas. 

The good mate said: ‘* Now must we pray, 
For lo! the very stars are gone. 

Brave Adm’rl, speak ; what shall I say ?” 
“ Why, say, 


wr 


‘Sail on! sail on! and on 


‘*My men grow mutinous day by day ; 
My men grow ghastly wan and weak.” 
The stout mate thought of home: a spray 

Of salt wave washed his swarthy cheek. 
‘* What shall I say, brave Adm’rl, say, 

If we sight naught but seas at dawn ? 
‘* Why, you shall say at break of day, 

‘Sail on! sail on! sail on! and on!’ 


” 


” 


Then, pale and worn, | 


And peered through darkness. 


Of all dark nights! 
A light! A light! 
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They sailed and sailed, as winds might blow, 
Until at last the blanched mate said: 
** Why, now not even God would know 
Should I and all my men fall dead. 
These very winds forget their way, 
For God from these dread seas is gone. 
Now speak, brave Adm'rl; speak and say 
He said: ‘* Sail on! sail on! and on!” 
They sailed. They sailed. Then spoke the 
‘*This mad sea shows its teeth to-night. 
He curls his lip, he lies in wait, 
With lifted teeth, as if to bite! 
Brave Adim'rl, say but one good word ; 


mate : 


’ 


What shall we do when hope is gone ?’ 
The words leapt as a leaping sword : 


” 


‘Sail on! sail on! sail on! and on! 


1e kept his deck, 
Ah, that night 


And then a speck— 


A light! A light! 


It grew, a starlit flag unfurled! 


It grew to be Time 


’s burst of dawn. 


He gained a world; he gave that world 


Its grandest lesson : 
Tae Heicuts, OAKLAND, CaL. 


“On! and on!” 
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By LILLIE G, 


On finishing school, emancipated from the 
monotonous routine of daily lessons marked out 
in specific lines, and given their intellectual free- 
dom, the majority of girls calmly ‘‘ put away” 
their books and studies with other “childish 
things,” and devote their mental faculties to 
weightier matters. Then follows a period when 
society’s demands consume all their time ; when 
only a mad rush of gayety suffices to make life 
worth living; when the cut of a gown, the 
‘‘color ” of a dinner, are subjects for mature de- 
liberation ; when a new figure in the german is 
cause for general rejoicing ; when dancing is hap- 
piness and flirting is bliss. Perhaps this lasts 
through one season, and then the average young 
girl begins to wonder if it is not just the least bit 
of a bore to make herself irresistible all the time 
to the average young man (whom she considers, 
by the way, intellectually her inferior) ; she won- 
ders if continual flirting is not a little tiresome, if 
one’s diary should be simply a record of dinners 
and dances, and if a little quiet thought and study 
would not be a relief 


. 
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But how can one study alone ? There are al- 
ways so many interruptions ; and good resolu- 
tions, when made to oneself, are so easily broken. 
A course of reading is perhaps commenced, but 
other interests interfere, and the serious books 
are at first regretfully crowded out and then for- 
gotten—until, perchance, an intimate friend drops 
in some morning, and says to you, discontentedly : 
*‘Aren’t you really tired, dear, of this continual 
rush, meeting the same people, thinking, saying, 
doing the same things ? 
onous. I have a headache from the dinner last 
night ; terrapin always gives me a headache, and 
Bob is such a bore. Think of sitting next to him 
for three hours! Then afterward I was treated 
to a prolonged /féte-d-¢éfe with Harry under the 
stairs, and he is so unutterably silly. My conver- 
sation was quite on a level with his; I admit I’ve 
no right to complain; but, really, I feel altogether 
disgusted this morning, and I do think we ought 
to do something besides amuse ourselves. Can’t 
we study or read, for instance ?” 

Then you say, with a sympathetic sigh: ‘ Well, 


It’s so woefully monot- 


‘ 
« 
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I’m sure I wish we could. I tried a course of 
reading, but gave it up in less than a morth, 
there were so many interruptions. It is simply 
impossible to read or study systematically by one- 
self.” 

“Well, why can’t several of us study together ?” 
inquires the embryo philomath. ‘* For my part, 
I think there is decidedly more satisfaction and 
pleasure in an hour’s congenial study than in a 
téte-a-téte with some stupid boy, who doesn’t give 
you credit for having any more brains than he is 
favored with himself.” 

So these two wearied youthful belles, in this 
moment of reaction against the vanities and fri- 
volities of the world, turn their attention once 
more .o the cultivation of their intellects. A few 
intimate friends eagerly accept an invitation to 
join them, and a club is formed for mental im- 
provement. Then What 
course of study shall be pursued ? 

When I was visiting recently in a prominent 
Western city, a club, formed for study and com- 
posed of society girls, came under my observation. 
I was at first attracted by their enthusiasm, and 
then by the fascination of their mode and direc- 
tion of study. Having the pleasure of knowing 


the question arises, 


intimately one of the members, I learned a great 


deal of their methods, and I feel sure that an out- 
line of their work will be of great benefit to other 
girls who wish to organize similar clubs for the 
acquiring of general information. 

Their plan is to study Europe ; and could any- 
thing be more alluring, or give greater amplitude 
of opportunity for the indulgence of individual 
tastes ? 

The club assembles once a week at 10 A.M., and 
the exercises of the morning are conducted by the 
member at whose house the meeting is held. 
Programmes are prepared two weeks in advance 
by the girls in turn, two working in wnison, to 
divide the labor and responsibility. Every mem- 
ber is given a subject for each meeting, and this 
arrangement tends to keep up the interest. The 
matter prepared is spoken, not written, which 
dispenses with the mechanical labor of placing it 
on paper, necessitates a thorough mastery of the 
subject, and imparts grace and facility of ex- 
pression. 

Their method of procedure is to take a general 
survey of the country under consideration, to 
study in more minute detail the principal city or 
cities, and to include historical and biographical 
sketches. Through the kindness of my friend I 
became possessed of a number of their interesting 
programmes, which convey an excellent idea of 
the character of their work. 

England was the first country to which their 
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attention was directed, and their initial pro- 
gramme, having ten numbers, includes : ‘‘ British 
Possessions and Government,” ‘‘ Commercial In- 
terests and Industries,” ‘‘ Cathedral Towns,” 
‘‘Oxford and Cambridge,” ‘Chatsworth and 
Haddon Hall,” ‘‘Stratford-on-Avon,” ‘‘ Kenil- 
worth, Warwick and Blenheim Castles,” the 
‘* Lake District,” ‘‘ English Watering Places,” 
and ‘‘ Celebrities of the Present Century.” 

Could anything be more interesting ? 

The first morning in London is quite as at- 
tractive and representative, reading as follows: 
** Streets, Markets and Bridges,” ‘‘ Westminster 
Abbey,” ‘‘ The Temple,” ‘‘ Houses of Parliament,” 
«Recent English Novelists,” ‘‘ British Museum,” 
“The Tower,” ‘St. Paul’s and the Modern 
Churches,” and ‘The Royal Academy.” 

Though several months were spent in England, 
of course it will be understood that they did not 
pretend to inquire deeply into any subject. Their 
desire was more to gather into compact form their 
disconnected ideas, and to build a foundation for 
future study. 

The work in France, with such subjects as, 
** Monacoand Nice,” ‘‘Avignon,” ‘‘ Balzac,” ‘‘Cas- 
tles of Chenonceau, Chaumont and Chambord,” 
“Francis I. to Louis XIV.,” ‘‘ Gobelin and Ba- 
yeux Tapestries,” etc., was found of intense in- 
terest ; and Paris, after weeks of study and re- 
search, they were loath to leave. 

Germany, with its Rhine, its picture galleries, 
its famous men, next claimed their attention, and 
I regret that lack of space will not permit an out- 
line of their charming travels in Deuwtchland. 

This past winter they have devoted entirely to 
Italy, which has furnished endless materials in 
literature, history and art. 

Photographs and maps are freely used to illus- 
trate the subjects ; and when biographies of musi- 
cians and writers are introduced, selections from 
their works are played and read, lending addi- 
tional interest and variety to the programme. 
Books of travel, guidebooks, encyclopedias and 
magazines are eagerly searched for information ; 
and Augustus J. C. Hare’s ‘ Walks,” Curtis 
Guild’s ‘Over the Ocean,” and Baedeker’s 
** Guides” are favorite courses of instruction. 

The members of the club who have been abroad 
are as enthusiastically interested in the work as 
their less favored sisters, and laughingly declare 
they learn more from it than from actual travel- 
ing. And could any course of study be more fas- 
cinating or productive of more general informa- 
tion ? 

Would not other society girls, wearied of one 
continual round of gayety, find recreation and rest, 
pleasure and profit in a similar club ? 
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PADUA THE LEARNED, the ancient city which 
lies on the plains of the Brenta between Venice 
and the Euganean Hills, has a classical and turbu- 
lent past. Much of the latter is epitomized in the 
famous Sala della Ragione, or Saloné, of which 
an exterior view is given on this page. The most 
recent, and one of the best, descriptions of this 
historical structure is given in one of Charles De 
Kay’s Italian letters to the New York Zimes, 
from which we extract the following: ‘‘ Among 
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to be a republic, the Saloné was the focus of the 
movement. Here is the pefrone famous in the 
commercial annals of the town, a vase of ordinary 
stone, which stands on a square platform of three 
steps. Around the edge is written in abbreviated 
Latin: ‘* Stone of Reviling and of the Surrender 
of Goods.” It is a relic of the barbarous treat- 
ment of bankrupts in Padua during the four- 
teenth and succeeding centuries. But at the 
same time it is a proof that the Paduans had 
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SALA DELLA RAGIONE AT PADUA. 


Padua’s civic buildings none is so impressive as 
the Saloné, a building 268 feet long by 90 wide, 
and about the same in height as in width, which 
stands in the heart of the oldest part of the city. 
It is an edifice of many rebuildings, starting from 
the twelfth century, and contains an immense 
hall in the upper part, which was arranged by 
Venetian architects in 1420. Remarkable from 
without by reason of the arcades along its sides, 
surmounted by long balconies or loggias, by the 
number of coats of arms and mural reliefs fixed 
in its walls, and by its immense hipped roof, its 
value in the eyes of Paduans does not lie in such 
external things. It is part of Padua’s history. 
Whenever the city rose against a tyrant, or strove 


yielded at that early age to the exhortations of 
the soft-hearted, and exchanged a system of hor- 
rible cruelty for one of barbarity. 

‘*In that age, when a man could no longer pay 
his debts, he was thrown into prison, and often 
given into the hands of his creditors, who either 
starved and tortured him or sold him as a slave 
to the Saracen. Before he died in 1231, San An- 
tonio, the patron saint of Padua, secured the pas- 
sage of a Jaw directing that none should be thrown 
into prison who would give up his property. At 
the same time the ceremonial was fixed whereby 
the debtor should free himself. In the presence 
of at least one hundred citizens he must enter the 
Saloné where tbis stone stands, must divest him- 
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self of cap, shoes, coat and trousers, must then 
must 


step upon the stone, and, sitting down, 
cry out thrice: 
goods ') IIis property then passed to his eredit- 
: ; Should 
he return inside the walls his creditors might 
seize him, drag him to the Saloné, take off his 


clothes and keep them, seat him forcibly on the 


‘Cedo bonis! (1 surrender my 


ors, and he was turned out of the city. 


Stone of Reviling, and douse him with three 
buckets of water. These were the playful games 
of the Paduan Stock Exchange six centuries ago. 
But what an improvement that was on the fero- 
cious treatment of creditors in Northern Italy 
long after San Antonio interceded in their be- 
half ! 

“St. Anthony dominates Padua, not merely 
with his great basilica, but by the fame of his 
miracles and the rooted belief of the faithful, 
sometimes quaintly shared by skeptics, that 
an image of him brings luck. le is to be 
bought in every shape, big, little and minute— 
in gold, silver and ivory—in brass and lead—in 
wood, pith and paper—in nuts and mother-of- 
pearl—in straw and embroidery—for all I know, 
Not the least curious 
are the little smooth wooden St. Anthonys sold 
by flocks of women who hover about the piazza 
in front of his basilica and pounce on the visitor. 
Nobody would recognize these bits of hard wood 
as figures of a human being, let alone a historical 


in precious stones to boot. 


personage. They are one inch long, three-cor- 
nered, and nicked where a robust imagination 
may suppose the eyes and neck of the saint 
might be. A hole is drilled through the nicked 
end, so that the amulet can be worn on the 
breast inside the shirt. Doubtless a laudable 
purposa is served by this, for a San Antonio of 
this shape is not likely to make itself unpleas- 
ant by introducing an acute angle into one’s 
flesh. But the result is a little charm, exactly 
like those Indian amulets in which the shape has 
been so completely conventionalized that nothing 


remains of the original. It is necessary to obtain 


the preceding steps in successive stages of degra- 
dation in order to find out what it means. So 
the decorations on the paddles of the South Sea 
Islanders are now to be traced to certain figures ; 
but at first no one could say from what they 
sprang. 

“Above the flock of women seiling these and 
other charms of St. Anthony's hallowing rises a 
pedestal on whieh sits one of the most magnificent 
riders in the world. The statue is by Donatello, 
1383-1466, who modeled many other exquisite 
things on a smaller scale for Padua, and who 
in this statue shows himself the equal of Verro- 
chio, the maker of that wonderful equestrian 
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OF PADUA. 
It has often been remarked 
that the Venetians, though lagoon and water 
folk, have the two greatest successes in the way 
of equestrian statues the world knows, not to 
speak of the Horses of St. Mark, overlooking 
their plazza. 


Colleoni in Venice. 


For this statue is that of .a gen- 
eral, who was, like Colleoni, in the pay of the 
Venetian state. Erasmus da Narni had so great 
a repute for slyness that the populace dubbed 
him Ifoneyed Cat, and as Gattamelata he is 
known. For a man with so derisive a nickname 
he looks an imposing fellow astride of his great 
horse, which is admirable in modeling—neither 
prancing nor wanting in powerful life. It might 
be better were the horse and rider on a Jower ped- 
estal, but, at any rate, Gattamelata is not hoisted 
into the air in so extravagant a fashion as Colle- 
oni is in Venice. It does not represent the thanks 
of the Signoria of Venice for the astuteness which 
Giattamelata showed in extricating their army 
from the clutches of Philip Maria Visconti in 
1438. It was erected by his wife and son, who 
spent on it 1,650 ducats of gold. 

‘The basilica before which this statue stands 
is a church so large, so interesting architectur- 
ally, and so full of curious or beautiful ob- 
jects, that a whole letter were little to devote 
thereto. Its two cloisters are charming spots, 
where many tombs and tablets have been amassed 
and whence the domes, turrets and tall hexagonal 
tower rising from the centre of the square, spher- 
ical, and pointed roofs are best to be seen. ‘The 
facade is bare and somewhat disappointing to 
those whose eyes are educated in the luxuriant 
architecture of Gothic fronts; nor do the domes 
cluster as finely as those of St. Mark’s, Venice. 
In the choir before the altar are bronze reliefs of 
boys playing and singing, the work of Donatello, 
which remain examples of the closeness with 
which certain Italians approached the finest an- 
tique Greek sculpture. In the grand central of 
the chapels of the apse one sees a stupendous 
collection of relics of saints kept in reliquaries 
which are marvels of the jeweler’s skill. These 
relics are never shown without an assistant to the 
gume, who puts on his clerical garb and prays 
aloud while the holy objects are inspected. The 
charge for this minor service in honor of the relics 
forms one of the best sources of income of the 
basilica. 

** The very high reliefs in marble in the chapel 
where the body of San Antonio lies are extraor- 
dinary for beauty; they are by sculptors of the 
stamp of Sansovino, Pietro and Tullio Lombardi, 
Cattaneo and Campagna—that is to say, masters 
far above mediocrity, and in the case of Sanso- 
vino, of the first rank. This chapel is thronged 
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with women who rub or kiss the grating over the 
entrance to the altar from the back in which the 
body lies. In cases of extreme hardship, children 
when very ill have been placed inside upon the 
receptacle of the corpse, and one of the marble 
reliefs is witness that a miracle was wrought on 
such an occasion. Just outside this chapel is a 
monument with a name that holds the attention 
—Cathalinus Cornalius. This is the Latin chosen 
to represent a certain Venetian captain who died 
a soldier’s death in Crete in 1669, and whose real 
name was Caterino Cornaro—a descendant of the 
family which produced Caterina Cornaro, the 
Queen of Cypress. 

‘* Padua has a classical past such as neither Ra- 
venna nor Venice can boast, and if mixture of 
races causes a folk to be brilliant, she ought to 
have many famous citizens. Of non-Aryans she 
had the early Europeans aforesaid, who gave her 
. name; the Etruscans, the Huns under Attila, 
and the Hungarians of the ninth century. Of 
Aryans she received strains from Gaul when that 
old hive overflowed in the fourth century before 
Christ, when Lombardy was occupied and settled 
and Gauls, Goths, Lombards, 
Franks, Germans and French have contributed 
in turn to the population of Padua, so that there 
is no telling what the ethnical character may be. 
As to the nature of the present folk, Italian critics 
assert that the Paduans of the middle and upper 
classes are quiet, serious and moderate, whereas 
the lower class is hasty in temper, violent, and far 
from honest. The boys of this class have a bad 
name for stone throwing and rioting, but the 
stranger, who necessarily remains in the more 
populous streets, is not likely to be troubled. 
Many quarters of Padua are scantily inhabited, 
owing to the shrinkage of its population, and in 
these parts the people are said to be uncertain of 
temper. 

‘Curiously enough the name of Padua and 
that of the tribes who occupied the country where 
Amsterdam and Leyden stand were in Roman 
times practically identical ; the Batavi of Hol- 
land, who were at first foes to Rome, and then 
her stanchest friends, may be likened to the early 
builders of Patavium or Padua. And the com- 
parison is a good deal more than a superficial 
coincidence of names, if we will give up the 
classic fables about the foundation of Padua by 
Antenor of Troy and a colony from Paphlagonia, 
and at the same time take into account the exist- 
ence in many parts of Europe of a people who 
founded cities before the Romans, the 
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Gauls and before the Etruscans. It is these 
people who established Venice and Padua in 
Italy, and started Leyden in Holland. In their 
languages words like pado, paatu, mean a dam, 
and this is the meaning which lies at the root of 
the tribe-name Batavi, found by the Romans 
where Amsterdam still exists, and at that of the 
place-name Patavium, which is now called Pa- 
dova. Other explanations have been brought 
forward, as, for example, Padus, the River Po ; Pa- 
tina, the name of a swamp ; palude, the word for 
a boggy lake; an invented Celtic word, patis, 
pasture ; a fabled town in Paphlagonia ; nay, even 
the German /ad, our bath. 
to hit the mark. 

** When the Florentines were making their ob- 
stinate struggle against Pisa, and Macchiavelli 
was laboring to the same end, it was proposed to 
ruin Pisa by diverting the course of the Arno. 
Padua attempted the same thing centuries before 
against Vicenza by turning away the waters of 
the Bacchiglione from that city. War was con- 
stantly going on between the cities of this plain, 
either single-handed or by leagues of certain 


None of these seem 


towns against other groups. The citizens in 
battle rallied round the carroccio or war car, on 


which a crucifix and usually the commander 
found place. Great was the sport when the 
carroccio of a rival city was captured. Indignities 
of all kinds were heaped on it. Thus in 1198 the 
Paduans took the carroccio of the Vicenza people, 
and, bearing it home in triumph, overwhelmed it 
with abuse. As the historians use the word fvw/- 
genti to qualify these cars, we must suppose that 
they were brilliant with gilding, hangings and 
jewels, 

‘** Padua’s many treasures will allow to the vis- 
itor who expects to return the same day to Ven- 
ice only a quick glance at, museum and library, 
at the famous Café Pedrocchi, and the unusually 
vast and peculiar square of the Prato della Valle, 
with its island full of tall trees surrounded by a 
canal, and the domes of Santa Giustina, most an- 
cient of churches, rising picturesque at one side. 
The churches, bridges and old arcaded streets de- 
serve a more leisurely survey. And as one de- 
bouches from the narrow waterways on to the 
lagoons, and sees again the long silvery horizon 
notched with towers and trees that tell of Venice 
and the Lido, it must be a dull traveler who does 
not vow that he will take a day off from Venice, 
and, going by train to antique Padua, grant to 
her that reverent leisure which her monuments 
deserve.” 
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‘* MARIANA,’’— FROM THE PICTURE BY VAL PRINSEP, A.R.A. 
Duxe—‘‘ There at the moated grange resides this dejected Mariana.” 


—Measure for Measure, Act III., Scene 1. 
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THE SECOND MRS. MARCY. 


By EVELYN MALcoLM, 

THe first Mrs. Marcy had been very beautiful. 
Everyone said so, and the portrait in oil which 
hung in her husband’s study confirmed the uni- 
versal verdict. Iler sweet blonde face had all 
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“HE THREW HIS ARMS WITH A PASSIONATE GESTURE 
ACROSS THE OPEN CHEST.” 


the young tints of the spring. She was married 
but one year when she died. Robert Marcy looked 
at her coffined face, and at the dead infant rest- 
ing on her breast, and felt that the savor had 
gone from his life forever. He grew rapidly gray, 
became more thoughtful and absent-mifided, and 
those who knew him best asserted that he would 
never marry again. 

After a time his ascetic, brooding life broke 
down his health. A peremptory brother physi- 
cian sent him abroad, and his house on Madison 
Square was closed for nearly two years. 

But a day came when the fashionable world 
rubbed its eyes in wonder. Here was news in- 
deed. Dr. Marcy was coming home ; more than 
that, he was bringing with him a wife. 

a * x * * * 

It was ten o’clock before the last carriage rolled 

away, and Mrs. Marcy could let the smiles fade 
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from her face, and give rein to the burning 
thoughts which had been buzzing in her brain 
during that dreary dinner party. With her pale 
satin gown thrust partially back from her shoul- 
ders, her elbows on her knees, she sat motionless, 
her eyes blurred with a mist of tears. 

She had been married seven months, and it was 
plain to her now that her husband never would 
love her. 
alone at night, when all was still, and facing the 
desolate truth, and, womanlike, while she tried 
to accept it, resisting it with all her strength ! 

He had brought to their union only a large- 
hearted kindliness and pity for her, and she had 
clung to him gratefully. This was the beginning, 
but she loved him now. There are men so 
personally magnetic, their individuality attracts 
umongst a multitude. Robert Marcy was of this 
sort. Gentle-mannered, good-looking, kindly, 
clever, he never exerted himself to win a friend, 
and never gave precedence in his affections to any 
man or woman save his dead wife. Yet he had 
friends, hosts of them ; people went out of their 
way to do him a favor, and he could have dined 
at other people’s expense every day in the year, 
had he felt so inclined. 

It was this indefinable, attractive something in 
his glance and touch which gradually, without 
any effort on his part, had drawn his young wife’s 
heart closer to him day by day. 

“*Oh, if he would understand !” was her quick, 
passionate thought ; ‘‘I love him. Ah, if I only 
had the courage to tell him what is in my heart— 
who knows? If I were to go to him now r 

A moment later she stood at his study door, 
looking wistfully in. He was alone, and indus- 
triously reading. She the 
room, and seated herself on the arm of his chair. 
How finely the shaded lamp brought out his clear- 
cut features! The luminous gray of the hair 
upon his temples invited her touch. Her fingers 
tingled to smooth it; but she did not dare. He 
would take the caress kindly, she knew, perhaps 
give her a smile over his shoulder, but he would 
not catch her fingers in his and kiss them—he 
would not draw her face down to his for a mo- 
ment with an endearing word. 

She sighed softly, and Dr. Marcy turned. 

**Is that you, Dorothy ? I fancied you asleep 
long ago, you foolish child,” he said, his fingers 
still between the leaves of his book. 

‘* Are you busy, Robert ? Too busy to talk to 
ie for a little while ?” 

He leaned back in his chair, and his head just 
touched her shoulder. 

‘“You must often feel lonely, Dorothy,” he 
said, in a ruminative tone. ‘‘ Yes, child, I often 


Oh, the incomparable pain of sitting 
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think of that. We must do something to make 
this old house gayer after a bit. You need com- 
panions of your own age.” 

As he spoke his eyes strayed to the portrait of 
his first wife, over the mantel, and a flicker of 
pain stole into them which made Dorothy’s heart 
leap. It was swifter than the shadow of a bird’s 
wing flying, but she saw it. To break the tort- 
uring silence, she asked the idlest question that 
occurred to her. 

‘* What do you keep in that great, carved chest 
in the corner, Robert ? I’ve often meant to ask 
Ali sorts of horrid anatomical specimens, I 
suppose ?” 

‘< No, dear—no,” he said, in a constrained but 
kind tone as he nervously fingered the leaves of 
his book. ‘‘Some old keepsakes of mine, that 
is all.” 

‘* Will you show them to me, some time ?” 

‘* They would not interest you, I am sure. I’ve 
never showed them to anyone.” 

She had been chatting absently, her thoughts 
busy with the purpose which had brought her te 
him, but now there was a huskiness in his voice 
which instantly aroused a suspicion in her mind. 

“Oh, but I will know. Come, Robert, what 
are they ?” she coaxed. 

There was a moment’s hesitation, and then Dr. 
Marcy took her hand gently between both of his. 

‘* When—when Bessie died, Dorothy,” he said, 
with reverent softness, ‘‘ the house was filled with 
many reminders of her. It was very painful, of 
course. You understand, my dear, do you not ? 
Things which remind us of the dead always are. 
I could not bear to part with them, so—so—I put 
them all in that chest : her gowns, her books, jew- 
els, everything.” 

‘** How he loved her !” was Dorothy’s bitter in- 
ward exclamation. 

She rose helplessly to her feet, and the little 
speech she had been preparing in her mind faded 
away into thin imaginings. 

What a fool had 
dreamer ! 

‘* What ails you, child ? Your face is as gray 
as your gown!” exclaimed Dr. Marcy, stopping 
her when she had reached the door, 

She could not trust herself to speak, but shook 
off his hand in silence. Following her gaze, he 
saw it fastened on the portrait over the mantel. 
A light burst upon him, and he turned to speak 
to her; but she was gone. 

‘1 know—I know. Low blind I have been !” 
he said, slowly, a shade of mingled pain and im- 
patience coming into his eyes. 

He walked over to the mantel, and looked up 
at the fair young face, shining, jewel-like, from 
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its frame. All the strong, ideal passion of which 
he was capable had been stirred by this dead 
woman ; even yet her memory possessed him like 
a mysterious harmony binding him forever with 
the past. 

It is not in our power to say that we will love, 
or that we will not, and with a feeling of help- 
lessness, in which there was no regret, he con- 
fessed to himself that there was no room in his 
heart for Dorothy. 

“‘T thought to make her happy; I fancied I 
had, in a way,” he murmured. ‘ But this mar- 
riage, after all, was probably only a wretched mis- 
take.” 

When Dr. Marcy came home to dinner the next 
evening he found a telegram awaiting him. He 
read it with an exclamation of pleasure, and then 
handed it across the table to his wife. 


‘* Will be in New York to-night or to-morrow. Tom.” 

** Who is Tom ?” she asked, with much interest. 

‘* Why, it’s not possible I never spoke of Tom 
to you? He’s a distant cousin. Oh, a very clever 
fellow, Dorothy, and, if the beastly climate of 
Panama has not shriveled his disposition, has one 
of the happiest tempers in the world. Have you 
never heard me speak of the forwarding house of 
Chase & Northrop? No? Well, he is the junior 
partner. Immensely rich. Great business, The 
fever is the only drawback.” 

‘You say he is clever ?” 

‘Qh, very. Why, he’s written one book of 
poems I can’t make head or tail of. Browning’s 
nothing to it.” 

«Is he good-looking ?” 

‘Well, you have me there. 
whether he is or not. 
face.” 

** Married ?” 

‘*No—a widower. Panama killed his wife. 
She was a Miss Vailant, and a pretty little thing, 
too.” 

‘* Dear me, that’s a pity,” said Dorothy, lan- 
guidly. “I thought I might like him, but I 
suppose his heart, too, is a tomb of reminis- 
cences.” 

Dr. Marcy winced, but said nothing in reply. 
The scene of last night still disturbed him. He 
noticed, too, that Dorothy had not laughed once 
all day, and that her manner was dry and sa- 
tirical. 

«Tom will be an agreeable companion for you,” 
he said, after a pause. ‘* You know, my dear, a 
doctor is a slave to his profession, and I cannot 
give you as much pleasure as I would wish on 
that account.” 


I don’t know 
At any rate, I like his 
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Dorothy shrugged her shoulders, and kept her 
eyes fastened on her plate. After dinner, when 
Dr. Marey had gone to lecture before a class of 
students, and she was left alone, she sat down to 
the piano and played a simple, wailing air of 
Beethoven’s she had learned years ago. It was 
called ‘* Forgotten Days.” She always played it 
when she felt troubled and lonely. Its plaintive 
melody seemed interwoven with her life. Mem- 
ories of her unloved childhood echoed in every 
undulating strain, and the passionate disappoint- 
ment which hurt her now had crept into it, too, 
so that it was sadder than it used to be. 

The lights were low, the curtains not yet drawn. 
She could see Madison Square, bright as day un- 
der the electric lights. People were passing up 
and down, and the street was filled with long 
spaces of wavering light and shadow. She stopped 
playing for a second. How still the house was ! 
How dull and incomplete her life! What could 
she do to ease that eating pain that seemed to 
perforate her heart and find out its emptiness ? 
The sense of her loneliness swept over her like 
a wave breaking on the shore, and something 
seemed to rise and snap in her throat. Her arms 
fell upon the keys of the piano, making a crash- 
ing discord. Burying her face upon them, she 
burst into a wild fit of sobbing. 

She had not heard the bell ring when she was 
playing, nor the voice of a visitor speaking to a 
servant in the hall. It was the jangle of rings 
upon the portiére that made her lift her head. 
Trembling and abashed, she started to her feet ; 
for a stranger stood in the doorway, looking at 
her. 

At the first glance she knew it was the expected 
cousin from Panama. She almost hated him. 
The thought that he was pitying her filled her 
with smarting humiliation. -+ 

After a few hurried words of welcome she 
turned her head away to hide the tears, and said, 
haltingly : 

‘Dr. Marcy went out only a few moments ago. 
Will you wait for him in the study ? He will not 
be long. I must ask you to excuse me; I—I— 
am not very well ;” and, inclining her head, she 
hurried from the room. 

Tom stood still, his eyes looking into space. In 
fancy he still saw that graceful figure in its 
white gown, the girdle purple with violets, and 
the fairest face he had ever seen blotted with 
tears. 

‘It is the strangest thing,” he thought, with a 
rapt look on his face, ‘‘ that she should play that 
tremulous, running air. I never knew anyone 
else who did, and had come to regard it as quite 
my own, to be whistled in my thoughtful moods. 
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Stranger still that she should be so like that fa- 
vorite etching of mine I picked up in Paris. 
And to find her in tears! It calls into existence 
one of those shadowy impressions which I suppose 
everybody has had, and no one has been able to 
analyze—an echo of some other life where I seem 
to have stood with that music in my ears, that 
face before me.” 

Tom Northrop was nothing of a typical New 
Yorker in appearance. A Southern laziness 
marked every movement ; he wore his thick, fair 
hair longer than the fashionable code permitted ; 
his clothes, light in texture and color, hung 
loosely on his large frame, and his skin was 
tanned the color of light bronze. So much had 
seven years’ residence in Panama altered him. 

He came very near being ugly, yet people liked 
his face. His sympathetic, attentive eyes had a 
near-sighted look, and he had a fashion of half 
closing them that many people admired, and 
some of his friends copied. He had very white 


teeth, the two just in front slightly overlapping ; 
and strange to say, it seemed to be this peculiar- 
ity which made his slow, bright smile so charm- 
ing. 

During the long, cloudless spring days, as they 
walked and rode together, Dorothy 


and her hus- 
band’s cousin became good friends. He brought 
the sympathy into her life which gave even her 
unrequited love a certain charm of its own, and 
for the first time she felt herself understood. 

With Tom it was different. He did not fora 
moment deceive himself regarding his feelings 
for Mrs. Marcy. He loved her from the first. 

One deep-hued, silvery-lit, June twilight, as 
they rode slowly home through the park, Dorothy 
gave him a sketch of her life: 

**T don’t remember my mother. I scarcely re- 
member having a home. My father had once 
been a rich man, but the money was gone before 
[ was eight years old. During the twelve years 
following he managed to give me a decent educa- 
tion, but we went from one lodginghouse to an- 
other, living mostly from hand to mouth. 

‘* Well do I remember the first night I saw Dr. 
Marcy. He brought my father home to die. 
Afterward he still came to see me, and questioned 
me about my future. Ah, if I could but give 
you an idea of how his sympathy brought light 
and warmth into my starved soul, and how it 
suddenly ennobled my little life! No one had 
ever before singled me out as an important unit, 
with a heart and soul to be considered. My lone- 
liness appealed to him, and so he eventually asked 
me to marry him. I agreed, feeling only a glad 
relief from the solution of the terrible problem of 
my future, and—well—that is all.” 
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They had the bridle path to themselves. The 
light laughter of children floated to them as if 
from a great distance, the hush of twilight held 
them in its mysterious charm, and they rode 
evenly on without speaking for a few moments. 

‘Tom broke the silence abruptly. 

‘No, that is not all. Dorothy, dear, I love 
you,” he said, laying his hand on hers, and look- 
ing deeply into her astonished eyes. ‘* Wait— 
hear me first. It is very wrong to tell you this, 
but how can I help it ? I know you care nothing 
for me—that this confession may lose me the priv- 
ilege of being near you. Even so, I must speak. 
I cannot look on and remain silent longer. Give 
up striving to win your husband, realize that it is 
useless, and you may by degrees know a negative 
peace. Few men, or women either, ever love in 
these days as your husband loved his dead wife. 
I know this. Her memory, radiant as a star, is 
ever present with him, and you might as well 
give up trying. You will never displace that 
presence.” 

**And do you think, my philosopher friend, 
when I have accepted the negative peace you 
speak of, I will conveniently transfer my love to 
you? Ah, do not hope for it. And never speak 
of this to me again.” 

But during the remaining days of his stay he 
did speak of it again, and when he was silent 
Dorothy read the story just as plainly in his eyes. 

*‘It is not religion that keeps you back,” he 
said, bitterly, a few evenings prior to the day ar- 
ranged for his departure to Europe ; ‘it is not 
a fear of what the world will say; not duty— 
nothing but the sickly hope to which you cling 
of winning this man’s love. I tell you, you never 
will. Think of the coming years, when you will 
be no nearer happiness than you are to-day.” 

*“Who can tell that ?” she asked, quickly, 
clasping her hands together. ‘‘ It may No, 
it must come right at last.” 

** Never,” answered Tom, bending over her 
until, unseen, his lips rested on her hair ; ‘‘ your 
martyrdom will never end, Dorothy. It will go 
on the same, year after year. Are you going to 
grow old chasing a shadow? We have but this 
one short life to live.” 

**T hate your facile philosophy,” she said, with 
unspeakable contempt, drawing her hands away 
with sudden fierceness. ‘If I struggle to do 
what is right x 

«Yes, and what then? Your husband will 
not even be aware of your struggle. Except that 
he must provide for you, he would often forget 
your existence.” 

She shuddered, and looked at him with a help- 
less questioning and pleading. 
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“Dorothy, I feel you will come with me,” he ‘*Tt will never end. It will go on the same 
said, firmly. year after year.” 

After he was gone his words still rang in her The words maddened her. Oh, whither was 
ears like a prophecy. she drifting ? What would be the end ? 
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It was a moment of acute self-consciousness, of 
appalling dread. 

But, as she stood thus, her thoughts turned in- 

ward on her soul, a hope rose out of the chaos— 
such a small, weak ray of light, but still a hope— 
to go to her hushand, lay bare her heart to him, 
and Jet him decide what their future should be. 
sesides—oh, how her tormented heart leaped at 
the thought !—was he not of late looking paler, 
graver, than his wont ? What if her friendship 
for Tom had made him recognize a new-born love 
for her, as she had fondly hoped in the begin- 
ning ? 

Without pausing to let her courage cool, she 
went to his study. 

He was not there; but even as she entered she 
heard him unlatch the street door. Her heart 
fluttered like a bird’s; her face, white as her 
gown, was transfigured with a strange light. 
Could she meet his eyes? If he looked cold and 


unapproachable, she knew her courage would die. 
She flew to a corner where a high bookcase was 
shaded by a thickly falling portiére, and hid her- 
self, just as Dr. Marcy entered the room. 
Dorothy’s eyes followed his every movement. 
After removing his hat and coat he seated him- 
self at the desk, and leaning his head upon his 


hand, commenced to write. Once he sighed, and 
once he covered his eyes with a weary gesture. 
How perplexed and pale he looked! How much 
older—how much sadder than he was even a few 
months ago! Oh, how she loved him! Oh, the 
bitter sweetness of thinking that perhaps thoughts 
of her had left those marks of pain upon his face! 

After a few moments spent in a vain attempt 
to write, he pushed the paper from him and stood 
up. Should she steal out now while his name—a 
prayer in itself—trembled on her lips ? Bat wait. 
He was lcoking at the portrait over the mantel— 
looking at it as he had never looked at her. She 
drew back, her brain throbbing, and a whisper, 
sad as the moan of the sea, fell upon her ears : 

“* Bessie, darling mine, it is three years to-night 
since you left me. How have I lived without you 
for three long years, when I miss you every mo- 
ment of my life? My love, my dear one !” 

Iie passed his hand tenderly over the face which 
looked at him with its changeless smile, then laid 
his head on his arms, and the place was still. Was 
he praying ? Praying for the dead, and letting 
the living drift down to perdition ? Fool that 
she had been to fancy she had added one line of 
care to his face. She was nothing to him—abso- 
lutely nothing. Let her remember that. 

After a pause which seemed an eternity he 
walked to the door, and like a man in,a dream 
locked it. His fingers were unsteady as he took 
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a thick brass key from his wallet and placed it in 
the lock of the chest in the opposite corner. He 
lifted the lid. There was a shimmer of silk of 
delicate hues under the soft lamplight, and a 
deep, slow perfume floated out like that exhaled 
by dying flowers. His lips quivered like a child’s, 
and whispering his dead wife’s name, he threw 
his arms with a passionate gesture across the open 
chest. 

During her after life Dorothy never forgot that 
moment. She was struck by a dizziness and 
emptiness which made her reel. She clutched 
the curtains fiercely and closed her eyes. It was 
as though the world had turned topsy-turvy and 
the end of all things had come. 

Her last hope of happiness died, and with it 
her desire to be true. Even her love for her hus- 
band perished with the rest, and in its stead, like 
an eclipse across the sun, came liate, bitter and 
black. To hurt him, to humiliate him, to deal 
him some blow that he would remember and carry 
with him to his grave, was now her one wish. 

If she sacrificed the principles she had held 
most dear, and went away with Tom, that would 
make him suffer, for there is a bitter sting in self- 
reproach, and she would make him realize that 
this scene, every detail of which was forever 
burned into her memory, had made her desper- 
ate. But was there nothing else ? Could she 
not stun him with the terrible sense of loss from 
which she now suffered ? Oh, was there nothing 
—nothing ? 

The moments ticked by as, with burning eyes, 
she watched him, almost stifling from the passion 
which had complete possession of her ; and at last 
a light that was wholly evil broke over her face, 
and a horrible smile grew on her lips. 

A ring at the door, and a call for Dr. Marcy to 
the bedside of a patient whose illness had grown 
alarmingly worse since he left him in the after- 
noon, at last gave Dorothy a chance to leave her 
hiding place unseen. 

«Tell Mrs. Marcy,” she heard him say to the 
servant, ‘*that I will probably be detained all 
night.” 

Going through the hall, she met Tom. He 
started as he saw the dreadful change in her face. 

** Dorothy! What has happened ?” he asked, 
detaining her by the wrist. 

‘In the morning,” she whispered. 

**What do you mean ?—that you will go ?” he 
asked. 

«‘ Yes—yes—in the morning,” she repeated, 
and motioning him away, went to her own room. 

It was almost time for breakfast when Dr. 
Marcy, jaded and pale from a night’s watching, 
entered his study. The sight that met his eyes 
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made him stagger back with a cry which brought The pictured face he had loved to gaze upon 

the servants to him. had been slashed out of the frame, and he could 
The chest had been forced open. The gar- see the wall through the ragged opening left. 

ments and books he had thought too precious to He remembered nothing more until he came 

be touched save with reverential fingers were torn slowly back to consciousness in his own room. 

to tatters and strewn upon the floor. And then they told him Dorothy was gone. 














OH, YE-ES! 
By FrepD. EMERSON BROOKs, 


Sue was a downright Yankee gal, He’d never kissed a gal afore, 

Who always bore the nickname ‘ Sal”; And said he’d like to try it o’er— 

Her speech was ungrammatical : And would she give him just one more ? 
[In doubt she said: ‘‘Z gue-ess /” She giggled out: ‘‘J gue-ess /” 

But when she was ‘* dead sartin sure,” This time he kissed her as he should, 

She was a trifle less obscure, By taking all the time he could, 

And like a timid amateur And when he asked her if ’twas good, 
She blurted out: ‘ Oh, ye-es /” She smacked her lips: ‘‘ Oh, ye-es /” 


She had a beau, a bashful swain, ‘When gath’rin’ fruit this comin’ fall, 

As odd as she and quite as plain, Might I not pick them kisses all?” 

And born, like her, way down in Maine, She hid her face beneath her shawl, 
Where people say: ‘7 gue-ess /” And snickered out: ‘‘Z gue-ess /” 

He’d courted her for many a day ; He sort o’ kind o’ kicked her shoe— 

It mattered not how long he'd stay, ‘*T’ve had a sneakin’ love for yeou, 

To what he’d ask she'd always say— ‘And will ye have me, Sal, for true?” 
In Yankee drawl: ‘ Oh, ye-es /” She blurted out: ‘ Oh, ye-es/” 


One night, perplexed, he said: ‘‘I swon, At this he grew a trifle bolder, 

Neow tell me, Sal, neow jist for fun, And laid her head ufion his shoulder— 

Would yeou git mad if I took one?” ‘*Say! have me neow or when I’m older ?” 
She simpered out: ‘J gue-exs /” She twittered out: ‘J gue-ess /” 

To take a kiss he knew not how, ‘*T’ve sparked ye since I deon’t kneow when, 

But held her as he would a plow; But love ye more’n I loved ye then; 

He sighed: ‘‘And shall I take it neow ?” Neow will ye have me? Say’t again!” 
She stammered out: ‘ Oh, ye-es /” And so she did: ‘‘ Oh, ye-es /” 


At length they sought the country squire, 

Who saw too plainly their desire, 

Yet thought it best he should inquire! 
Said she: ‘“‘ Neow can’t ye gue-ess ?” 

The judge, to joking not averse, 

Said: ‘‘ Take this man of meagre purse 

For * better,’ since you can’t do ‘ worse ’?” 
She busted out: ** Oh, ye-es /” 





THE SEA HORSES 


By ERNEST 


THE walrus is usually thought of as something 
quite different from a seal, yet he is a member of 
the same group, the two species forming a family 
(the Trichechidw) intermediate in structure be- 
tween the eared seals (as the sea elephant) and 
the true seals. The principal point of external 


1. ROSMARUS. (FROM GESNER, 1560.) 


distinction is the presence in the walruses of the 
great ivory tusks, which, like an elephant’s, come 
down from the upper jaw, but, unlike the ele- 
phant’s, curve inward. 

The ancient name of this huge animal was sea 
horse (or sometimes sea cow) and morse. Thus 
in ‘‘ Purchas, his Pilgrimage,” published in 1613, 
we read of the killing of the ‘‘ morse, or sea oxe.” 
Morse is said to be from a root meaning the sea, 
and perhaps to come from a Russian compound 
meaning ‘‘ cow of the sea”; while walrus is de- 
rived “from a Scandinavian word meaning whale 
horse ; it got turned around in Anglo-Saxon into 
‘*horse whale.” Many persons have expended 
more speculation than was necessary upon the 


2. VACCA MARINA. (GESNER, 1560.) 


question why this beast, which has not the least 
resemblance to either a horse or a cow, should be 
so called ; but it is evidently in reference to the 
animal’s neighing or bellowing. This expression 
is in reality a hoarse bark, louder and heavier 


AND THEIR CHASE. 


INGERSOLL. 


than that of the seals, and is well spelled in the 
word auak, which Crantz, in his history of Green- 
land, says is the name given it by the Esquimaux 
of that country. Most of the other names re- 
corded as heard among the natives of the Arctic 
cousts seem also to be imitations of its voice—a 
natural method of designation. 

The walrus is considerably shorter than a full- 
sized sea elephant, or even than the largest of the 
sea lions ; but he outweighs both of these, and is 
the heaviest of all the seals, sometimes exceeding 
2,200 pounds, and reaching, in some cases, a 
length of twelve and a half or thirteen feet. As 
a specimen of this size may have an equal girth, 
one can understand why an old writer describes 
it by the phrase ‘‘ as large as an ox and thick as 
a hogshead.” 

This bigness of body would not be implied by 
the skeleton, and consists mainly of the thick 
masses of blubber overlying the shoulders. The 
males, or ‘* bulls,” are larger than the females. 
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3. PORCUS MONSTROSUS. (OLAUS MAGNUS, 1568.) 


The fore limb of the walrus is free from the 
elbow joint, and terminates in a_paddlelike 
webbed hand, bordered with leathery expansions 
or flanges. ‘The hinder limbs, however, are in- 
closed in the skin nearly to the heel, and resem- 
ble the flippers of a seal. There is no external 
tail. 

The skin covers the body in great wrinkles, 
and is clothed in short, stiff, closely appressed 
hair, which is dull yellowish brown on the back 
and chestnut underneath ; but as age comes on 
much of this hair falls out, coarse bristles grow 
here and there, and the half-naked hide becomes 
in old age covered with horrible pustular warts 
and scales—at any rate, in the Pacific species. 
This loathsome appearance arises to some extent 
from the attacks of parasites, with which these 
beasts are excessively infested, both externally and 
internally. 

The head is comparatively small; the eyes 
small, protuberant and bright; the ear is almost 
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invisible ; the muzzle blunt, and divided by a 
crease between the elevated, comma-shaped nos- 
trils ; and the upper lip, which is thickened into 
two pads, one on each side of the middle line, and 


4. ROSMARUS, OR MORSUS NORVEGICUS. 
MaGNUvSs, 1568.) 


(OLAUS 


very mobile, bears a ferocious mustache of bris. 
tles, pointed, hollow, and of about the size and ap- 
pearance of large quills. The nose pads are nar- 
rower, but the bristles are longer and more pro- 
tuberant in the Atlantic than in the Pacific form. 
Down from under this bristling and overhanging 
lip project two long tusks, which are really the 
canine teeth of the upper jaw. They have an 
average length of about sixteen inches, but vary 
greatly in individuals, so that twice that length 
have been taken. They are possessed by both 
sexes, those of the females being, as a rule, longer 
and more slender than those of the males. The 


5. ROSMARUS. (GESNER’S ‘ 1coNES,” 1560.) 


lower jaw is much compressed, and fits in between 
them. 

From such a description you will not expect to 
see a handsome or nimble animal, if ever it is your 
fortune to get a view of one alive. Nevertheless, 
he is of very great importance in his way, service- 
able not only to civilized men, but the mainstay 
of the poverty-stricken inhabitants of the lonely 
shores he haunts. 

Formerly walruses were abundant in 
seas, and far to the southward of where any have 
been observed within this century. The Pacific 
species (Odobeenus obesus) is confined, so far as is 
now known, to Behring Sea (it never came further 
south than the northern coast of the Aleutian 
Islands), and to adjacent Arctic coasts from the 


all polar 
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Archipelago of New Siberia to Point Barrow. 
The Atlantic species (Odobenus rosmarus) has a 
somewhat wider range. Where the Norman ex- 
plorer Othere procured the tusks of the “ horse 
whale ” which he brought to King Alfred of Eng- 
land something over a thousand years ago is not 
known ; but when the historic period of North 
America begins, in the latter part of the sixteenth 
century, walruses frequented the southern part of 
Nova Scotia, and vessels captured them all around 
the shores and islands of the Gulf of Newfound- 


land and the great island of that name. Indeed, 


an occasional one might be seen in the Straits of 
Belle Isle no more than twenty-five years a 
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6. MARTENS’s ‘‘ WALL-ROSS,” 1675. 


Now the animal is uncommon in most parts of 
Hudson’s and Baffin’s Bay, and numerous only 
on the truly Arctic coasts. “In Europe it is rare 
along the mainland, and never wanders east of the 
Yenisei, but still frequents Spitzbergen and Nova 
Zembla. Its remains have been found fossil as 
far south as France, and in the United States a: 
far south as Carolina, together with those of re- 
lated forms now extinct. 

Both species extend their range northward in 
midsummer farther than anyone has yet followed 
them. What secrets of the Pole they might tell 
—what mysteries of the fate of lost heroes divulge 
to us! But as the boreal ice closes into a solid 
pack upon the approach of winter they move 
southward to more open water, and then begins 
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7. WALRUS AND ITS YOUNG. (H. G. A——, 1613.) 


the harvest of the year for the people of those 
coasts, who depend upon the walruses they can 
get in the fall to carry them through the long 
and bitter season of darkness and famine. 
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the spring they return northward as the ice re- 
treats ; but large bodies remain, so that the ani- 
mal cannot be said to follow any regular seasonal 
migration. 

Some of the strangest fables in zodlogy have 
belonged to the walrus. Take, for example, the 
curious pictures in Gesner’s ‘‘ Historia Animal- 
ium,” published in the middle of the sixteenth 
century, which must have been made from some 
sea captain’s “‘ yarns.” The first (Fig. 1) he calls 
the Rosmarus, or sea horse, and it really looks like 
the animal, though the tusks grow the wrong way, 
and the tail is like that of a fish ; but the second 
(Fig. 2), his Vacca Marina (sea cow), resembles a 
heraldic device, which no one now would believe 
ever was alive. Yet Gesner is said to have taken 
enormous pains to be accurate. 

Worse than this, however, was the monstrosity 
evolved by Olaus Magnus, a Swedish writer of 
the same date, who published in 1568 a plate of 
which Fig. 3 isa copy. He called it, very prop- 
erly, ‘‘ The Monstrous Pig of the German Ocean.” 
One can hardly imagine where, outside of his own 
fancy, the artist got the idea of an animal with 
eyes in its sides; but the people of those days 
were never so happy as when they were given 
something to wonder at. It is hardly conceivable 


that it imposed upon Magnus himself (and per- 
haps it really was not intended for a walrus), since 
in another part of his work he gives a picture 
(Fig. 4) labeled ‘* Rosmarus, or Morsus Norvegi- 
which is much more recognizable. It 
tusks in the upper jaw, and except for the long 
tail is a roughly accurate representation of the 


cus,” has 


animal, Even than this, however, 
still another of Gesner’s, printed in his 
‘*Teones,” in 1560 (Fig. 5), which shows that 
finally he had obtained a more definite idea of 
what a walrus was like, for the head, at least, is 
tolerably accurate. A cut of the ‘* Wall-ross,” in 
Martens’s ‘‘ Spitzbergen ” (1675) more tesembles 
the hippopotamus, as it ought to do, for Martens 
had hunted them; and that published by the 
great Buffon is not much better. 

That these miserable travesties upon illustra- 
tion should have been perpetrated is the more 
astonishing because, earlier than them all, in 
1613, a Dutch author, signing himself Heseel 
Gerard A » had published in French, at Am- 
sterdam, a history of Spitzbergen (‘‘ Histoire du 
Pays nommé Spitsburghe”), containing a cut 
drawn from life of a walrus and its young 
(Fig. 7), which is as good, in general outline, as 
anything printed since, and much better than the 
bloated creature pictured in Cook’s ‘‘ Voyages,” 
and copied into Shaw’s great ‘‘ Zodlogy,” and by 
other authors, including our American Godman. 


nearer was 


cut 
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The very best illustration of the adult walrus, 
and the only one (except Fig. 7) which, so far as 
I know, has ever been made from life, is that ac- 
companying Henry W. Elliott’s ‘‘ Fur-seal Islands 
of Alaska,” published as a special agent’s report 
to the Tenth (United States) Census. He de- 
scribes how he sat for three hours to the leeward 
of a herd on Walrus Island, a little rocky islet off 
St. Paul’s, of the Pribylov group, they taking no 
notice while he studied their appearance and 
sketched their attitudes with practiced pencil. 

Walruses, like other seals, are gregarious, as- 
sembling in herds, called “pods” in Alaska, 
which sometimes comprise thousands of individ- 
uals. They rarely go far out to sea, where there 
would be little or nothing for them to eat, but 
remain near the edge of ice floes, or along favor- 
ite shores where the water is shallow, often clam- 
bering out to repose, huddled together and resting 
against one another, like a drove of swine. When 
they land upon rocks, as at Walrus Islet or the 
shores of Spitzbergen, they will crawl back, grunt- 
ing and bellowing as they flounder along, using 
all four feet in an awkward and laborious scram- 
ble, until the further edge of the struggling pod 
is a long distance inland ; but wherever they crawl 
out upon a sandy or shingly beach they always 
lie just awash in the surf, the loose surface af- 
fording their flippers no hold. 

Accounts disagree as to whether they make use 
of their tusks in assisting themselves in climbing 
out of the water and over the rocks. That they 
do so occasionally, and somewhat accidentally, 
seems true, but not, as was formerly believed, in 
a customary and important way. The tusks are 
too loosely socketed to stand the strain of drag- 
ging forward their ponderous bodies. 

The young—a single calf, rarely two—is 
brought forth in spring, sometimes upon the 
ice floes in the Arctic seas, but more often upon 
certain islands or favorite pieces of rocky shore, 
to which the females habitually resort for the 
purpose. Among the Pacific species the males 
separate themselves into bachelor herds at that 
time, one of their special resorts being Walrus 
Islet, near St. Paul’s; but whether this is a habit 
of the Atlantic species the present writer is un- 
able to say. 

The great series of mud flats, sand bars and 
shallows, swept by eccentric tides, off the mouth 
of the Yukon, form a place much to their liking, 
and as no vessels dare approach those shoals they 
will form a refuge for the walrus when he has 
been exterminated along the more accessible parts 
of the coast of Behring Sea. Similarly the ice- 
bound shores of the islands north of Scandinavia 
protect them against extinction. 
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The walrus is inoffensive, as a rule, and timid 
to the point of cowardice. His senses of sight 
and hearing are both dull, and, it may be, mak- 
ing it possible for the hunter to walk up close to 
a herd. 

They spend most of their time on shore in 
sleep, but a few are always awake, and if they 
nod are sure to strike their neighbors with their 
tusks—so closely is the herd packed together— 
and wake one or two of them up, who in turn 
wake the next when they themselves succumb 
to drowsiness. Thus a few are always on the 
alert, and serve as sentinels for the herd without 
that special appointment to this duty which is 
implied in the usual statement that they remain 
(consciously) ‘‘on guard.” By keeping carefully 
to leeward hunters can approach to within strik- 
ing distance without raising an alarm, and Elliott 
found that showing himself and moving slowly 
about within stone’s throw of the most wakeful 
old bulls did not alarm them. Thus he could 
sketch them at his leisure. 

But, while the great beasts never seem to think 
of defending themselves, they become enraged 
and dangerous in defense of their young—so 
much so, in fact, that a female with a calf will 
savagely attack any intruder upon her domain. 
Murdoch relates an instance of two Esquimaux 
who, having killed a calf, unaware that any old 
walrus was near, suddenly perceived the mother 
rushing upon them, and were forced to paddle 
their best to a largé ‘piece of ice near-by, upon 
which they succeeded in landing just in time to 
save themselves. ‘The walrus kept them there all 
day, swimming about and threatening their de- 
struction until darkness came, when she disap- 
peared and they were able to go ashore. The 
strong motherly affection and care displayed here 
is in marked contrast to the indifference of the 
sea lions and many other seals, which will aban- 
don their progeny without an attempt at defense 
against harm. 

With jealous vigilance, on the contrary, the 
walrus mother keeps her little one close to her, 
making it swim nearly always just in front of 
her ; and in diving she carries it down by resting 
her tusks on its shoulders and forcing it under. 
Thus she teaches it the art. 

The walrus is not so good a swimmer as the 
seal; it is clumsy and compa.atively slow in the 
water. It moves, when traveling, entirely under 
the surface, and does not rise as often as the seal 
to take breath. When it does come up it snorts, 
much like the blowing of a whale, so that the 
passage of a herd can be traced for a long dis- 
tance by the small puffs of their confined breath 
emitted when they rise. The sound of it, and 
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their roaring, have often warned vessels off the 
reefs when they were coasting an Arctic shore in 
a fog. Like the seal, it maintains breathing holes 
in the ice; but the Pacific species, according to 
the Esquimaux, can remain down for nearly an 
hour. 

It is known that the young are nursed many 
months, always, apparently, taking their nourish- 
ment while swimming; and it is probable, as 
their tusks do not begin to be serviceable before 
the second year has elapsed, that they are not 
fully weaned before that time. 

In the defense of her young a mother will not 
hesitate to fight on shore, or attack a boat in the 
water, and the Esquimaux regard such an encoun- 
ter with dread. Moreover, all the other walruses 
near by will rush to assist her, and Lamont says 
that in his day no season passed in the Spitzbergen 
walrus fishery without the loss of two or three 
boats and the injury or death of several men. 
They are pugnacious among themselves, too, the 
old bulls in particular quarreling at frequent in- 
tervals, so that few are without the scars of these 
encounters, in which the tusks are often broken. 
The only outside enemy of the walrus is the polar 
bear, which seeks to creep upon it unawares. The 
Esquimaux say that the one is nearly a match for 
the other, and the issue of a square fight is always 
doubtful. Many legends and stories turn upon 
such encounters—what noble battles to see !—and 
one of these, a favorite tale in the igloos all along 
the Arctic coast, credits the bear with creeping 
to the edge of a cliff overlooking a sleeping herd, 
and hurling a heavy stone down upon the skull 
of the walrus he wished to kill. 

The natives of the Arctic regions on the At- 
lantic side of the world do not seem to set such 
store by the walrus as do those of the Pacific 
shores, where seals are less abundant and various. 
Nevertheless they devour it on occasion, and Cap- 
tain Lyon gives in his ‘* Private Journal ” an 
count of this characteristic gluttony when the 
Esquimaux of Davis Strait captured one of these 
huge masses of meat. , 

‘From Kooilittuk,” he says, ‘I learned a 
new Esquimau luxury. He had eaten until he 
was drunk, and every moment fell asleep with a 
flushed and burning face, and his mouth open. 
By his side sat Arnalooa, who was attending her 
cooking pot, and at short intervals awakened her 
spouse, in order to cram as much as was possible 
of a large piece of half-boiled flesh into his mouth 
with the assistance of her forefinger, and having 
filled it quite full, cut off the morsel close to his 
lips. This he slowly chewed, and as soon as a 
small vacancy became perceptible this was filled 
by a lump of raw blubber. During this opera- 
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ALASKAN ESQUIMAU SPEARING A WALRUS—(SHOWING THE SKIN BUOY). 


tion the happy man moved no part of him but 
his jaws, not even opening his eyes ; but his ex- 
treme satisiaction was occasionally shown by a 
most expressive grunt whenever he enjoyed suffi- 
cient room for a passage of the sound.” 

To the Tchuckchis of Siberia and the Alaskan 
Innuit this animal is of supreme importance, and 
famine depopulates a whole region when, as oc- 
casionally happens, the walrus herd fails to ap- 
pear. Thus, in the winter of 1879-80, which was 
of exceptional rigor in the North, though un- 
usually mild in the United States, the’ ice closed 
in solid around St. Lawrence Island, in the north- 
ern offing of Behring Sea, and 
neither tide nor wind was able 
to move it. The walrus, conse- 
quently, were driven to other 
resorts far southward and east- 
ward, and more than three hun- 
dred of the natives perished 
from hunger, while the remain- 
der of the population barely sur- 
vived. Theirtraditions preserve 
the melancholy record of similar 
famines in past times. 

In summer these natives have 
other things to live upon—fish, 
birds, eggs, mollusks, seaweed, 


sea eggs (Echini) and various land animals ; but 
they know that months are coming when land 
and sea will be hidden in snow and ice and con- 
cealed in darkness ; when gales will follow upon 
the heels of gales, and it will be impossible for 
human beings to go abroad in the intensity of 
cold, even were anything to tempt them. If, 
then, their ice cupboards are not filled with meat 
and blubber, all must starve. 

Hence the coming of the walrus is eagerly 
hailed, and ceremonies that amount to religious 
exactions attend the beginning of the hant. 

The walrus is rarely attacked in the sea, unless 
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discovered asleep. This frequently happens, the 
animal resting almost upright in the water, with 
only its nose above the surface, and floating in 
profound slumber. Then he may be shot; but 
unless the bullet penetrates the brain or cuts the 
spinal cord at the base of the brain, he will imme- 
diately sink, and be lost. The courageous Esqui- 
mau, therefore, clings to his ancient methods, and 
endeavors to steal up in his kayak near enough to 
use his spear or lance. The first is a short, stout 
harpoon, such as is also used for whales. It has 
a barbed head of flint or iron, to which a strong 
line is attached, and this line bears, at a distance 
of a few yards from the barb, an inflated sealskin. 
Yhe shaft is attached loosely to the head, and 


ALASKAN ESQUIMAUX ESCAPING 


falls off as soon as the ‘‘ strike ” is made, floating 
by a small cord and forming an additional drag, 
while in no danger of being broken. 

If the kayaker can get very near, he sometimes 
uses his longer lance, thrusting it into the breast 
or bowels of the animal ; but as a rule he hurls 
his harpoon into its body, pitches over the big 
float and backs away, retaining the end of the 
line in his hands. The wounded beast instantly 
dives, but is quickly exhausted by loss of blood 
and his effort to drag down the buoy and kayak, 
so that presently he can be killed by a death 
stroke with the lance and towed ashore, where the 
tide will leave his carcass stranded at high water, 
and the villagers can help to skin and cut him up. 
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Oftener the Alaskans will discover a small band 
swimming in the shallows which stretch out from 
their coast, especially in the delta of the Yukon. 
Surrounding the band in boats, and making a 
great noise, they will frighten the animals ashore, 
as soon as they discover that they cannot escape 
by diving. 

The usual method of killing them, however, is 
to find a herd ‘hauled up” upon the rocks or 
the edge of the ice, and steal upon them, being 
only careful to keep to leeward. At a signal the 
whole party rush upon the herd, thrust their har- 
poons into as many as possible, and try to lance to 
death as many of these as they can before they 
get away. The herd immediately takes to the 


FROM AN INFURIATED WALRUS. 


rater, where the Esquimaux fearlessly follow it 
in their kayaks, tracing the wounded ones by the 
floats attached, and spearing them as they rise 
exhausted to the surface. 

A clever method is described as used by the 
Greenlanders under similar circumstances. Per- 
ceiving a herd asleep on floating ice, the Esqui- 
maux paddle to some other piece close at hand 
which is small enough to be moved. On this 
they lift their canoes, and then bore holes, through 
which they fasten their lines. As soon as every- 
thing is prepared, they quietly paddle the cake 
of ice toward the herd, each hunter sitting by his 
own spear and line. When arrived at the local- 
ity where the animals lie snoring, two men will 
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attack a selected walrus, while another pair rushes 
upon another beast, and so on, driving in their 
harpoons. The wounded and terrified walruses 
tumble into the sea, but cannot escape from the 
ice to which the lines are fastened, and as soon as 
they show signs of exhaustion the hunters launch 
their canoes and finish them. This method not 
only facilitates killing the walrus, but prevents 
its body from sinking. 

Every part of the carcass is saved and utilized. 
‘““The walrus,” Elliott, ‘responds to as 
many demands of the Innuit as the camel of the 
Arab, or the cocoa palm of the South Sea Isl- 
ander. Its flesh feeds him; its oil illuminates 
and warms his dark hut, its sinews make his 
bird nets; its tough skin, skillfully stretched 
over the light wooden frame, constitutes his 
famous kayak. and the serviceable oomiak or bi- 
darrh ; its intestines are converted into water- 
proof clothing, while the soles to its flippers are 
transferred to his feet ; and, finally, its ivory is a 
source of endless utility to him in domestic use 
and in trade and barter.” 

It must be remarked, however, that the walrus 
is relied upon to this extent only by the natives 
of the most northern and desolate regions, who 
can do no better; its flesh is quite inferior to 


says 


that of the seal, and its thick, spongy skin re- 
quires scraping down, and laborious preparation 
otherwise, before it can be used, while its blubber 


yields an oil comparatively poor. But it is the 
only available resource of these desolate hyper- 
boreans. 

Young walruses have more than once been 
brought to European cities and kept for a time 
in aquaria, but have invariably died within a 
short time. The last was captured Davis 
Strait in 1883, and was a mere baby. The men 
on the steam whaler Polynia espied a walrus 
asleep, and the captain was able to kill it by 
a rifle ball through the skull. A boat was imme- 
diately lowered and the carcass secured. On turn- 
ing over the body, which proved to be that of a 
large female, the sailors were surprised to find 
a young walrus hanging to it by the teats. It was 


at once dragged into the boat, and whilst its dead 


in 


mother was being made fast for towing alongside 
the whaler it gave utterance to such loud cries 
that two bull walruses within hearing responded 
to its call, and put off to its rescue. The boat’s 
crew hastened to get their capture on board the 
Polynia ; but before they could reach the vessel 
the brutes overtook the and attacked it 
furiously. A blow from the tusks of one of them 
did serious damage, and there seemed to be 
every probability of their tumbling the crew and 
the young walrus into the sea, when the captain 


boat 
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brought his rifle to bear upon the conflict, and 
rolled over the fiercer of the two assailants by a 
well-aimed shot through the brain. 

The little walrus having been safely got on 
board, the question arose how it was to be fed 
and kept alive. Captain Walker sent a boat 
ashore in one of the fjords or deep inlets on the 
coast, and by the means of a seine net took 400 
salmon, which were stored in ice. These fish, cut 
into small strips and freed from the bones, formed 
the sole nutriment of the young animal during 
the four weeks which elapsed from the time of 
its capture till its arrival in the Tay, and this 
plan of feeding appears to have been remarkably 
successful, for the youngster (whose portrait is 
given on page 28) lived for some weeks. Dissec- 
tion proved that its death was caused by hundreds 
of parasites which had caused complete ulceration 
of the stomach. 

Nevertheless, fish is not the natural food of the 
walrus, and it is possible that the deadly parasites 
were received from.them. On the contrary, shell- 
fish (mainly clams) appear to be the principal 
food of the animal, with an admixture of small 
crustaceans, sandworms and the like. These are 
scraped up and dug out of the sand by the animal’s 
tusks and other teeth—a service which not only 
keeps them pointed and polished, but will quickly 
sharpen one that has been broken ina fight. Pro- 
fessor Flower mentions Mya truncata, the Euro- 
pean representative of the American soft clam, 
and Saxicava rugosa, another burrowing bivalve, 
as the mainstay of the European walrus, and says 
that the animal ‘‘crushes and removes the shells 
by the aid of its grinding ‘‘ trichechodont ” molars 
and the tongue, swallowing none but the soft 
parts. The giant scallop (Pecten Islandricus), 
formerly plentiful on the New England coast 
and northward, is mentioned by the older authors 
as the food of the walruses of the Gulf of New- 
foundland. Elliott says that he saw the paunch 
of an Alaskan walrus opened, wherein was nearly 
a bushel of clams in their shells, which had not 
Starfishes, annelids (sandworms) 
and shrimps also enter into the walrus’s bill of 
fare, and a good deal of seaweed no doubt gets 
swallowed, by accident if not by design. It is 
easy to how effective and necessary as a 
strainer is the bristly mustache in gathering such 
food. 

The walrus has been systematically hunted 
and killed for the sake of its oil ever since white 
men first began to sail into the Arctic seas. This 
pursuit soon exterminated them south of Labra- 
dor, beaches of their bones, according to Gilpin, 
still remaining at certain points in the Bay of 
Chaleur to testify to the extent of the slaughter 
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THE SEA 
there in the seventeenth and eighteenth cent- 
uries. 

An old account of them at the Magdalen Isl- 
lands describes how, early in the spring, they 
would crawl out in herds of thousands upon cer- 
tain convenient rocky landing places termed 
échoueries, and remain there sometimes for four- 
teen days together, when the weather was fair, 
during which time many calves would be born. 

To these échoueries the hunters betook them- 
selves, each man provided with a knifelike spear, 
with which to cut their throats. ‘‘ Having landed, 
the hunters, with the assistance of good dogs, 
trained for the purpose, in the nighttime en- 
deavor to separate those which are most advanced 
from the others, driving them different ways. 
This is called making a cut. It is generally 
looked upon to be a most dangerous process, it 
being impossible to drive them in any particular 
direction, and difficult to avoid them. But as 
the walruses which have advanced above the slope 
of the landing are deprived by the darkness of 
the night from every direction to the water, they 
are left wandering about, and killed at leisure, 
those that are nearest the shore being the first 
victims. In this manner have been killed fifteen 
or sixteen hundred at a cu?.” 

Frederick Martens gives a somewhat different, 
and even more quaint, account of morse hunting 
by the old Dutch whalers in the seas around 
Spitzbergen. This is in 1671: ‘When great 
multitudes of them ‘lie upon a sheet of ice, and 
they do awake and fling themselves into the sea, 
you must keep your boat off at a distance from 
the ice until the greater part of them are got off ; 
for else they would jump into the boat to you and 
overset it, whereof many instances have been ; 
then the harpoonier runs after them on the ice, 
or he darts his harpoon out of the boat at the sea 
horse, who runs on a little until he is tired ; then 
the men draw on the rope or line again, and fetch 
him to the boat, where he begins to resist to the 
utmost, biting and jumping out of the water, and 
the harpoonier runs his lance into him until he 
is killed.” 

These, and the many other accounts, when 
compared with the hunting of the Pacific walrus 
by the Russians and Esquimaux, seem to show that 
the Atlantic species is far more irritable, pugna- 
cious and dangerous than his Western cousin. 

The oil of the walrus is the principal result of 
its chase, but this oil is inferior to that derived 
from seals, and less in quantity in proportion to 
the creature’s bulk, the largest seldom yielding 
over five hundred pounds. It is useful for the 
same purposes as whale oil, and the most of it 
goes, presumably, to adulterate that better prod- 
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uct. No statistics are at hand, but the amount 
taken must still be very considerable, since all 
whaling vessels go prepared to save such walruses 
as they come across. They have special boats 
for the chase of the sea horse. 

The hide is little valued at present in America, 
almost its only use being as a covering for polish- 
ing wheels and as chafing gear on shipboard. 
Anciently this was the material out of which the 
English made their ships’ cables, and Othere 
sailed away to the Arctic seas, in the time of King 
Alfred, for the purpose of bringing back this nee- 
essary adjunct to the king’s vessels. In Europe 
the hide finds a market in Russia, where it is 
tanned into a spongy leather, principally devoted 
to harness making. Formerly this supply was 
largely derived by Russia from Siberia and 
Alaska. ‘‘ As long as the weather remained cold 
and dry the wear of this material was highly sat- 
isfactory ; but woe to the ‘ Kibitscha’ if caught 
out in a rainstorm! The walrus harness then 
stretches like India rubber, and the horses fairly 
leave the vehicle far behind, sticking in the mud, 
though the traces are unbroken.” 

Henry Elliott, from whom the last statement 
is quoted, adds a curious fact. It appears that 


the traders used walrus skin to cover the pack- 


ages of furs sent from Sitka to China. The skin 
was there stripped, and again sewed anew, over the 
chests of tea that were received in exchange for 
the furs, and which were carried hence to Mos- 
cow. Here the soundest portions of the hide left 
on the boxes were cut up and stamped into ko- 
pecks, and a variety of small coins, to be sent 
back to Alaska, and pass current throughout all 
Russian America as small change. This was the 
only money in circulation among the natives of 
the seal islands, until the Americans took gold 
and silver there. 

The ivory of the walrus is immensely useful to 
the natives of the Arctic regions, giving them a 
hard substance out of which they can carve many 
small implements and point their weapons. A 
most extensive collection of things’ made from 
this substance can be seen in the National Mu- 
seum at Washington. All art museums contain 
examples of ornaments carved from it, some of 
which are very ancient, as the elaborate chessmen 
discovered in the Isle of Lewis. This ivory was 
preferred by the earliest dentists, especially those 
of classic Rome, for the making of artificial teeth ; 
and a large part of the most ancient smaller carv- 
ings of China and Japan were from the tusks of 
this animal. Walrus ivory is denser in the centre 
than that of the elephant, and somewhat nodular ; 
but, though white when new, it has a tendency 
to turn yellow. 
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THE LONE PINE. 
By F. D, DEANE. 


In the midst of a wide-spreading plateau, 
surrounded by barren mountain peaks, 
stands a single, sombre pine tree. Toward 
it, as the sun is sinking behind the distant 
hills, approach two riders from opposite 
directions. 

Simultaneously they reach the tree and 
dismount. One, a stalwart young man, 
bronzed and hard-handed, wearing a wide 
sombrero, dark flannel shirt and rough 
trousers, girt about his waist with a well- 
filled cartridge belt, from which depended 
a six-shooter—a costume common to all the 
youth of that region. The other, a slender, 
graceful girl in a close-fitting, dark-green 
riding habit—a beautiful girl, with that 
unmistakable air of refinement and gentle 
breeding found only among the wealthy. 

At first glance she seemed strangely at 
variance with her companion, but when he 
speaks, voice and manner proclaim his birth 
and breeding equal to her own. 

With a quick, keen glance he scours the 
whole plateau. No one is in sight. He 
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“IN AN INSTANT SHE WAS AT HER LOVER'S SIDE.” 
- XXXIIL, No. 1—3. 
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takes the gir! in his arms, and covers her face 
With passionate kisses. 

«Dear one.” he says, “what an age since I 
saw you !—two miserable long weeks. Ah, how 
ood it is to hold you again to my heart! But 
is not this a strange place for a lovers’ meeting ?” 

“No, Ray,” twining her arms about his neck 
and Jooking fondly into his eyes; “‘I love you; 
and I ail/ meet you, since my father has forbid- 
den you his house, elsewhere. But I am_ not 
ashamed of that love, and I will not creep away 
to any hiding place to meet you.” 

«* You are right, my darling, as you always are. 
The very openness of our meetings will disarm 
slander. But if your father should hear of these 
meetings ?” 

** He would forbid, but could not prevent, my 
coming. But, Ray,” with a twinkle of mischief 
in her dark-blue eyes, ‘‘ if you don’t want me to 
meet you here, I won’t.” 

For answer he kissed the sweet, pouting lips 
into smiles. : 

Time flies, and evening shadows begin to fall. 
Unwillingly they bid each other good night, and 
Ray places her upon her horse, then suddenly ex- 
claims : 

“Grace, it will be dark before you reach home ; 
you should carry a revolver.” 

‘«« Pshaw !” she answers, lightly ; ‘‘ what have I 
to fear ?” 

** Nothing, perhaps ; but it’s well to be pre- 
pared for an emergency ;” and he removed his 
belt and buckled it round her slender waist. 

As they did so Grace saw a rider approaching. 

‘Some one is coming,” she said. ‘‘I don’t 
wish to seem to be skulking away. I will wait 
until he passes.” 

So they sat on their horses talking, and waited 
his approach. 

Grace Dillingham was the only child of an aris- 
tocratic gentleman who had inherited a fortune 
in his youth. His wife’s death, loss of fortune 
and of his own health had followed in quick 
succession. Utterly shattered by the triple blow, 
he had fled with his child to the wilds of the 
Rocky Mountains to hide his poverty, and, if pos- 
sible, regain his health. He scorned Raymond 
Dwight as a suitor for his daughter, because he 
possessed only ‘‘a sound mind in a sound body,” 
and must begin life financially at the very bottom 
of the ladder. He was determined that Grace 
should marry Richard Clayton, a man whom she 
hated, so that he could live in the luxurious idle- 
ness to which he had been accustomed, for Clay- 
ton was vastly wealthy. 

The rider who now approached the “lone 
pine ” was none other than this Richard Clayton. 
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He drew rein beside Miss Dillingham, and, ignor- 
ing her companion, addressed her in the most 
commanding and arrogant manner : 

**Grace Dillingham! You here! And in such 
company! I will take you to your father.” 

«‘T am here as Miss Dillingham’s protector, and 
your interference is quite uncalled for,” said Ray, 
moving closer to her side. 

“You! You low-lived beggar, jeopardizing 
her fair name by these clandestine meetings !” 

** You lie !” came from Raymond’s lips, in the 
low, clear tones of intense but controlled passion. 

**Lie !” shouted Clayton, black with rage. 
** Villain! the man who dares call me liar dies !” 

And he thrust the muzzle of his six-shooter in 
Dwight’s face. 

‘** Coward !” shrieked Grace ; “‘the man is un- 
armed.” 

**So much the better. I make no target of 
myself. Let him die like the cur that he is.” 

And he deliberately cocked his revolver. 

Like lightning, Grace snatched Ray’s revolver 
from its holster at her side, and fired in her loy- 
er’s defense. Clayton reeled in the saddle, and 
fell lifeless to the grouud. 

Frenzied by what she had done, Grace dropped 
the revolver and fled as fast as her horse could 
carry her from the sight of her bloody work. 

Ray sprang to the fallen man, but found him 
quite dead. Remounting, he hurried with all 
speed after Grace, lest, in the madness of re- 
morse, she should do herself some harm. 

He had gone but a little way when he heard 
the tramping of horses, and two men rode up, 
one on either side, and seized his horse’s bridle. 
They had been met by Clayton’s riderless horse, 
and hurrying forward, discovered the dead man 
under the ‘lone pine.” The body was still 
warm. They dashed ahead, hot on the trail of 
the murderer. 

They have taken him. 
to see his face. 

** Ray Dwight !” they exclaim, in a breath, and 
drop his bridle. 

Ray was a great favorite in the country. 

“Go on,” said one. ‘‘ Get out of the country 
if you.can. We don’t know as you’ve done any- 
thing. Hurry! Git!” 

‘** No,” said Ray, willing they should think he 
had been trying to escape, since he could not 
otherwise explain his going without implicating 
Grace. ‘Come to think of it, I don’t believe I’ll 
go. Old Dillingham would sift this matter to the 
bottom. My six-shooter lies under the tree with 
one empty shell, and the bullet that killed Clay- 
ton fits that shell. Flight would about settle my 
part of it.” 


It is still light enough 
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“That’s what! And both o’ you chaps bein’ 
in love with the same gal would be a clincher.” 

*‘There is no need of any woman’s name being 
mixed up in the affair. We quarreled over a 
mining claim, and I shot the man in self-defense. 
I'll go back and pick up my revolver, and go on 
to C—— and give myseif up. There will be 
no trouble about my clearing myself if you fel- 
lows will keep mum about my trying to get away 
at first.” 

*¢ Mum’s the word,” said both. 

The two men staid with the body, and Ray, 
having picked up his revolver, rode to C ' 
notified the coroner of what had happened, and 
gave himself into custody. 

a * * * * * 

When the news of Clayton’s death came to 
Dillingham’s ears his rage knew no bounds. He 
swore that Raymond Dwight should hang for it. 
Ife went to the men who had been first upon the 
spot. He was a man of keen intellect, and by 
subtle questions and insinuations he drew from 
them, against their will and intention, all that 
they knew of the affair. It was very little, and 


he sounded them cautiously to see if they would 
not swear at the trial to more than they really 
knew—to having seen the shooting, and to its be- 


ing unprovoked. But he found they would leave 
the country sooner than testify even to what they 
knew. 

Then he worked upon baser material, making 
much of Ray’s attempted flight and apparent 
haste; arguing that he had been compelled to 
return by the two men who found him flee- 
ing. Where eloquence would not avail, gold ar- 
gued. In two weeks’ time a dozen desperate fel- 
lows had engaged to waive the formalities of a 
trial in court, and try Ray Dwight by Lynch law. 

In those two weeks Grace Dillingham had be- 
come a mere shadow of her former self. Remorse 
for the bloody deed committed, self-accusation 
for allowing her lover to lie in prison in her stead, 
and the horrible fear of his being condemned to 
death, haunted her like fiends. She had courage 
to save his life by a momentary though terrible 
act, but to be incarcerated in the common jail, to 
make herself the talk of the whole country, to 
have her name blazoned far and wide in the news- 
papers—this she felt she could not endure. She 
strove day and night to formulate some plan that 
would liberate her lover without implicating her- 
self. She loathed herself for her weakness, yet 
could not overcome it. Torturing inactivity was 
driving her well-nigh mad, when a night came 
that called forth all her energy and courage, and 
self was overcome by love. 

On that eventful evening she was sitting upon 
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the veranda in deep shadow when she heard the 
voices of two of her father’s hired men who were 
talking together at no great distance. She paid 
no attention to them until she heard Ray’s name ; 
then she strained her ears to catch more, for they 
spoke in low tones. 

‘* A dance at Slocum’s (ten miles beyond C——, 
and C—— five miles from Dillingham’s ranch). 
Everybody going—sheriff thought it would be safe 
to leave—mob hang him to the ‘lone pine’!” 
So much she heard, and waited to hear no more, 
but crept silently to the stables, saddled and 
mounted her horse, and rode like the wind to- 
ward C——. As she passed a small cottonwood 
grove, near her father’s house, she saw dark 
forms moving among the trees. The men who 
threatened her lover’s life were gathering there, 
but she vowed in her soul she would prevent their 
murderous work, though she forfeit her life. 

When she reached the little village of C 
she found it nearly deserted, and rode quietly to 
the jail, which stood on its outskirts. It was a 
small log building of one room. Its one small 
window was iron-barred ; its door strongly bolted. 
It would take a man hours to cut his way out, 
but half a dozen men could easily force the door. 

Grace rode up to the window, left open to ad- 
mit air, and called softly through the bars. 

“* Ray !” 

“*My darling !” 

“*Oh, Ray! how can you call me so, when I 
have blood on my hands, though not on my heart— 
and worst of all, leave you to bear my shame and 
punishment ?” 

‘‘Don’t talk so, darling. You are the bravest 
and noblest of women. Do you think I would 
have you penned up in this hole for saving my 
life? Don’t worry about me, little woman. To- 
morrow the judge comes., I’ll have my trial, and 
get off all right.” 

“Oh, Ray, Ray! There may be no to-morrow 
for you. Men are coming to-night to take you 
from here and hang you, Ray—hang you to the 
‘lone pine ’!” ’ 

“You must be mistaken, dearest ; I don’t be- 
lieve I have an enemy in the county.” 

“Yes! yes! My father! He has instigated 
men, hired them, to do this. Can’t you get out 
of here ?” and she grasped an iron bar as though 
she would tear it down with her soft white hand. 
There was no hope there, and none in the almost 
deserted village. ‘I will ride to Slocum’s for 
help,” she said, and without waiting for a reply 
dashed off... 

It was now past ten o’clock, and the road be- 
fore her was no easy one to travel. There was 
scant time for her urgent errand. Up hill and 
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down dale, along perilous precipices and through 
raging mountain streams—on, on through the 
dark night she sped. At length a light gleams 
on her path, she hears the strident fiddles, and 
the shuffling of many feet. A moment more and 
her faithful horse, with heaving, foam-flecked 
sides, stands at Slocum’s door. 

Hier mass of dark hair has been shaken down 
about her; her dress is torn and wet. Like a 
wild thing she rushes in among the merrymakers. 
Instantly the merry hubbub ceases. 

‘«‘A mob is taking Raymond Dwight from the 
jail to hang him to the ‘lone pine’!” she cried. 

“« Girl !” said the sheriff, sternly, “‘ Ray Dwight 
hasn’t an enemy in the county. This must bea 
mistake !” 

‘«There is no mistake. I saw the mob gather- 
ing. Delay is death. If he dies, his blood is 
upon my head. Make haste! make haste !” 

She darts from the house, the men follow, and 
bringing a fresh horse for her, mount their own, 
and ride out into the night, Grace leading. 

At midnight they reach the jail. Too late! 
The door stands open. The prisoner is gone. 


‘‘To the ‘lone pine’!” cried Grace. Silently, 


steadily, swiftly, they ride on. 
Under the “‘lone pine” a dozen masked men 


are gathered. In their midst, his hands secured 
behind his back, the fatal noose around his neck, 
stands Raymond Dwight. The moon, struggling 
through the clouds, casts a ghastly light over all. 
He is pleading his cause. 

‘* Hark !” one of the mob whispers. ‘* Silence !” 
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There is a sound of far-away, steady hoof beats. 

“They’re after us, boys. Don’t let them balk 
us that way! Run him up!” 

In a twinkling the evil deed is done. The 
masked men mount and flee for their lives, leay- 
ing their victim to his fate. 

Before the sound of their horses’ hurrying feet 
has died away the rescuing party surround the 
tree with its ghastly fruit. At sight of her lov- 
er’s body swinging there Grace Dillingham, with 
a cry of wild despair, swoons away. 

Her comrades lay her gently upon the grass, 
and strive to restore her to consciousness. Oth- 
ers cut down the swaying body and loosen the 
cruel cord about his neck. 

“«The body is still warm !” ‘ His heart beats !” 
‘‘He breathes !” are the low-spoken words that 
steal upon the returning consciousness of the 
fainting girl. 

In an instant she is at her lover’s side. 

* * * * * - 

At the trial Grace made a clean breast of it, 
and though she had nothing but Ray’s cartridge 
belt to show in proof of her story, no one doubted 
it. Dwight was released, and the brave girl, who 
had twice saved her lover’s life, was never ar- 
rested. She did not return to her father, but 
went to friends in the East, with whom she re- 
mained until she and Ray were married. He 
realized a comfortable fortune from the sale of 
his mines, and the happy couple never returned 
to that region of painful associations, shadowed 
by the “lone pine.” 





, THE YEAR. 


By M.C. 


A year is a bridge of sand. 
You tread, and it melts away 
To the vast, dim void of time, 
And you call the step ‘‘ To-day.” 
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A wonderful bridge of sand, 
With travelers all a-throng, 

It runs from the Sunrise Land 
To the Valley of Evensong. 


And for some the sands are gold, 
And for some they are sodden gray, 
But none may turn to the Sunrise Land 
In the realm of Yesterday.” 
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By JOHN MACMULLEN. 


HAVING examined pretty well Lyons and St. 
Etienne, I concluded to go down the Rhéne. 

Noticing two steamboats named the Mississippi 
and the Missouri, I embarked on the latter to get 
across the river to the small city of Vienne, some 
seventeen miles below. 

This place had always interested me from my 
boyhood, when I saw in a small picture, illustrat- 
ing Scott’s ‘‘ Tales of a Grandfather,” John de 
Vienne standing beside Douglas, and looking down 
from a rocky height upon the English army, de- 
filing through a narrow pass below. 

It seems that Charles VI.—or, rather, his un- 

cle dukes, he being 
then but seventeen 
—sent, in 1385, 
John de Vienne, 
High Admiral of 
France, with a thou- 
sand men at arms, 
twelve hundred 
complete suits of 
armor and a large 
sum of money, to 
help the Scotch to 
fight against the 
English. 

In 1307 there was 
held at Vienne a 
council that con- 
demned the Knights 
Templars, of whose 
representative in 
‘*Tvyanhoe,” Brian 
fle Bois Gilbert, my 
boyish recollection 
was so vivid. It is 
stated that when the grand master of the order, 
Jacques de Molay, was burned alive, he sum- 
moned Philip the Fair and Pope Clement V., who 
had convened this council, to appear before God 
within a year to answer for their deeds. 

Both did die within a year, and all Philip’s 
children were childless, so that his throne passed 
away to others. 

According to Eusebius, Pontius Pilate was, on 
account of his cruelties to the Samaritans, ban- 
ished to Vienne, in Gaul, and several places claim 
the honor (?) of furnishing him a prison. There 
is at Vienne a ruin on a height called Mont Salo- 
mon, where he is said to have been imprisoned, 
and a tower down below, called La Tour de Mau- 
conseil, from whose top Pontius is said to have 


thrown himself when he desired to find relief in 
suicide. 

When I climbed up on Mont Salomon I noticed 
a man of respectable appearance who seemed 
very busy looking for something on the ground. 
On my venturing at length to inquire whether 
he had lost something, he answered : ‘‘ No, mon- 
sieur ; I am a druggist, and there is a lady in the 
city who is in delicate health. Her physician has 
prescribed for her some snail soup, and I am busy 
getting the snails.” 

Though the day was very fine, a strong wind 
had sprung up while I was on the mountain, and 
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I remembered a statement, that seme: 

to me incredible, that there was a wind 

called Ja bise that sometimes blew steadily down 

the Valley of the Rhéne for nine days con- 
tinuously. , 

As I had never known a wind to blow steadily 

more than about three days, this seemed to me 


impossible. Before I got to the end of my jour- 
ney, however, I was a thoroughly qualified witness 
to the fact, for this wind blew the dust remorse- 
lessly into the back of my neck for full nine days 
with a steady energy, as I marched along, that 
knew no rest or intermission, although there was 
no tempest, and the sun was shining almost all 
the time out of a perfectly cloudless sky. 

There was to be a moonlight night, and the 
town seemed to be in a commotion because the 
washerwomen were to have their annual picnic 
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that evening in a beautiful grove near by on the 
banks of the little River Gére. 

In the afternoon, hearing the sound of a fife 
and drum, and turning around to see the pro- 
cession which they implied, I found the whole 
retinue to consist of one fine-looking young fel- 
low of about eighteen, who was walking in the 
middle of the street behind the music. On ask- 
ing an explanation I was told that he had paid 
for the music, and was walking behind it to 
enjoy it. 

Taking it altogether, it seemed to me about the 
most frank and refreshing exhibition of youthful 
vanity that I had ever met with. No one else, 
however, appeared to be at all surprised at it. It 
appeared to be one of the customs of the place. 

Starting on the road next morning, there was 
nothing of interest until, just beyond St. Vallier, 
I saw, on the left, on a rock that had a high pro- 
jecting corner, the tall tower of a castle from 
which also Pontius Pilate was said to have cast 
himself, and it was thence called Chateau Ponsas. 
It was a gray day, and the rock looked stern and 
forbidding enough for just such a deed by such a 
man. 

On coming to the River Isére, that rolled along 
its darker waters to join the ‘‘arrowy Rhéne” 
where some suppose that Hannibal crossed the 
latter stream, I stood for a moment trying to 
imagine the scene. What a sight it musi, have 
been ! 

A short distance up the Isére, at Romans, the 
only son of Humbert II., the last of the old Dau- 
phins, or Dukes of Dauphiny, leaped from his 
nurse’s arms, as she was sitting at a window of the 
Castle of Mazard, into the waters of the river, and 
was drowned. 

The disappointed and despondent father willed 
his dukedom to the royal family of France on 
condition that the heir to the throne should al- 
ways bear the title of Dauphin, just as the heir to 
the English throne bears the title of Prince of 
Wales. 

This was in 1346, in the reign of Philip VI. 
(of Valois), so that the first of the new Dauphins 
was John, Duke of Normandy, who as King John 
was taken prisoner by the Black Prince, who was 
the grandson of the first Prince of Wales. 

Still further up the Isére, within a mile of the 
border of Savoy, is shown the Chateau Bayard, 
where was born ‘‘ Le Chevalier sans Peur et sans 
Reproche.” 

The next place of interest on the road was the 
city of Valence. This gave its name to the Duke- 
dom of Valentinois, created by Louis XII., and 
given by him asa bribe to the infamous Cesar Bor- 
gia, to induce his infamous father, Pope Alexander 
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VI., to grant a dispensation for a divorce to King 
Louis from his wife, whom he had been forced by 
Louis XI. to marry, and whose personal defects 
are so very plainly set forth by Scott in his novel 
of “‘ Quentin Durward.” 

In after years another Pope (Pius VI.) died 
here at Valence in prison. He had allowed the 
French Ambassador sent to Rome to be attacked 
in the street by a mob, chased to his own house, 
and murdered there, without making any attempt 
to arrest the murderers, and without offering any 
atonement for the outrage. 

To Valence came also Napoleon, when a young- 
ster of sixteen, and here first aired his uniform as 
second lieutenant in an artillery regiment. The 
room is still shown in which he lived. Here he 
made the acquaintance of Mme. du Colombier, a 
lady of some distinction in the place, and, very 
naturally, fell in love with her daughter. 

Speaking in after days of this youthful attach- 
ment, Napoleon said: ‘* We were the most inno- 
cent creatures imaginable. All our felicity con- 
sisted in eating cherries together.” 

It is pleasant to add that, when Emperor, having 
been informed that her circumstances were not 
brilliant, he gave her husband a lucrative place 
at court, which secured them a competence. 

On the 29th of August, 1799, while Pius VI. 
was dying here in prison, Napoleon was speeding 
clong the coast of Africa on his return from that 
wonderful expedition to Egypt, striving success- 
fully to avoid the English cruisers, that he might 
return once more to France, and might once more 
astonish the world. 

Just below Valence is the small village of St. 
Peray, and on a height near it is the Chateau de 
Beauregard, built like a mimic fortress by Mar- 
shal Vauban, for his own amusement, with bas- 
tions, curtains, loopholed walls, portcullis, etc. 

Some time after crossing the Dréme one 
reaches Montélimart, where was planted the first 
white mulberry tree that ever grew in France, it 
having been brought from Naples by one of the 
French officers who accompanied Charles VIII. 
in his Italian campaign in 1494, 

Southeast of Montélimart is the Chateau of 
Grignan, where died the celebrated Mme. de Sé- 
vigné. 

Pont St. Esprit is just below where the Ar- 
déche enters the Rhéne from the west, and takes 
its name from a celebrated bridge completed in 
1310 by an associated brotherhood, who solicited 
subscriptions from the country around. It took 
forty-five years to build, and a company of monks 
was established on the bank to superintend the 
structure, while a company of nuns took care of 
the sick or wounded workmen. 
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This bridge is 2,717 feet long, and is said to be 
the longest stone bridge in the world. It is built 
with an angle against the stream so as better to 
withstand the rush of the ‘‘arrowy Rhdéne,” and 
was the only bridge across this rapid river until 
1806. 

Here I encountered one of those small tricks 
that are sometimes played upon travelers. There 
was a good-looking young peasant woman serving 
as waiter in a small hotel where I stopped, and 
two other young men who were standing around 
told me to repeat to her some words of pa/ois, or 
Provengal, which they told me. 

Thinking it some innocent phrase about kiss- 
ing, or some such thing, I repeated them to her. 
She immediately said to me, with gentle gravity, 
and in a very ladylike way: ‘‘Those are bad 
words, sir, and you ought not to repeat them.” 
Then turning to the young men, she said: 
‘‘And you ought to be ashamed of yourselves 
to play such a trick on anyone.” 

Of course I immediately apologized to her, and 
expressed my indignation to them, but they 
seemed to consider the whole affair an excellent 
joke. 

Soon afterward I started off toward Orange. 
This place had always been interesting to me, 
from its giving the first name to the capital of 
the State of New York, which was then called 
Fort Orange. 

It seems that when Francis I. of France and 
Charles V. of Germany were both young men, 
and before they had mounted their thrones, they 
were great friends, and made a mutual treaty that 
when they became kings Charles should give up 
Navarre to Francis, and Francis should guaran- 
tee to Charles his succession to the Spanish 
throne. 

Charles was so pleased with the conduct of 
his young ambassador, Henry of Nassau, in this 
matter, that he asked and obtained for him, from 
Francis, the hand of Claude de Chalon, sister of 
Philibert, Prince of Orange. 


The latter dying without children, in 1531, the ‘ 


principality passed to his sister, who was sole heir, 
and her husband assumed the title of Prince of 
Orange. 

By the Treaty of Ryswick the possession of the 
principality was confirmed to the family of Nas- 
sau. After the death of William of Orange, King 
of England, in 1702, the King of Prussia claimed 
it as his by inheritance, and was allowed by the 
Treaty of Utrecht (1713) to make over this prin- 
cipality to the King of France, in exchange for 
other possessions. The house of Nassau, there- 
fore, retains only the title which is borne by the 
heir to the throne of Holland. 
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Soon after passing a small stream called the 
Aigues, I saw to the south some houses, very far 
gff, with a line of what I supposed was masonry 
running east and west above them. As I ap- 
proached this stood out more and more distinctly, 
and, with the help of my guidebook, I recognized it 
as the back wall of an ancient Roman theatre. 

As soon as I reached Orange, and had settled 
myself in asmall tavern, I went straight to this 
wall, and was astonished to find it in such excel- 
lent preservation. Of the rest of the theatre not 
much was left. 

The Romans, with their usual economy of labor, 
had built this wall at the base of a small hill 
which they had hollowed out to make a semi- 
circle for the seats, that rose one above the other 
to give a good view of the stage. The stone 
facings for the lowest three steps were left in 
part, and on one of these was cut, ‘* Eq. III,” which 
evidently meant the third seat of the Equites, or 
Knights. 

The recess made in the front of the stage floor, 
to receive the curtain when it was lowered, was 
quite perfect, and when | stood in it the edge of 
the floor came to the middle of my chest, which 
would make it about four feet deep. 

As the Roman plays were acted in the daytime, 
and their theatres had no roof, the play began 
when the curtain dropped and disappeared in 
this recess, the act ending when the curtain rose. 

This huge wall is said to be 335 feet long, 121 
feet high, and 13 feet thick. Noticing some 
irons let into the wall as if for climbing, I con- 
cluded to play gymnast, and mount, if I could. 
I got along very well until I reached the top, but, 
the moment my head rose above the edge, that 
terrible wind Ja bise, that had followed me all the 
way down from Vienne, seemed determined to 
blow me off, so that I was obliged to prostrate 
myself, and ignominiously crawl along to the 
outer edge, that I might see for myself the holes 
in the heavy stone cornice made to receive the 
feet of the masts, that, with their accompanying 
pullies and ropes, supported the Nuge awnings 
that took the place of a roof, and sheltered the 
audience from the too ardent sun. Crawling 
back again, and feeling carefully with my foot 
for the first iron, I soon got once more on /erra 
jirma, and went to view the outside of the wall. 

As I passed along, looking at the blind arches 
and various cornices at different heivhts, I no- 
ticed that one of these arches, nearly on a level 
with the ground, was really an open one, and that 
a fine-looking peasant woman was standing in it. 
When I came near enough, I said: ‘‘ Excuse me, 
madame—is this a closet ?” 

‘“No, monsieur,” said she; “it is a room. 
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Won’t you walk in ?” and, stepping aside, she 
showed a low, circular, vaulted room, about six 
feet in diameter. m 

“‘This is a good resting place for one,” said I. 

“Pardon,” said she ; ‘‘my husband and my- 
self live here. We have two rooms ;” and, open- 
ing a door, she showed me a second room about 
as large as the first, the two not running straight 
through the wall, but slanting into it. Being 
very thirsty, I asked if I could get a drink of 
water anywhere near by. 

““Oh, yes, monsieur,” said she; ‘I can give 
. you some very good water.” 

Going into the inner 
room, she returned 
with a glass of cool, 
sparkling water, 
which I enjoyed. On 
asking whether she 
had far to go to get 
this water, she re- 
plied : ** Oh, no, mon- 
sieur. We have a well 
here in the place, and 
it was discovered in a 
very curious way. A 
cartman had this 
place before us, and 
he stabled his horse 
here in this inner 
room. The flies were 
very troublesome, and 
the horse kicked a 
good deal. One morn- 
ing, when the cartman 
came in, he found 
that his horse had 
kicked through the 
floor, making a hole 
into which one of his 
hind legs was stick- 
ing, so that he was a 
prisoner. On examin- 
ing this hole, they 
found that it was really an ancient well. It was 
carefully cleaned out, and now it is the best water 
in the place.” 

The ancients tell us that the beautiful and 
celebrated winged horse Pegasus was the off- 
spring of Neptune and the once beautiful Me- 
dusa, and that, when that snaky-haired and gen- 
erally dreadful female had her head cut off by 
that enterprising young man Perseus, the beauti- 
ful winged equine Pegasus, rising up like a 
large-sized foam bubble from her blood, pro- 
ceeded incontinently to Mount Helicon, where, 
stamping with his hoof, he caused to spring up 
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from the flinty rock the Fount of Hippocrene, of 
which so many thirsty witlings have since, in 
various ages, drunk. 

There is certainly a pretty steep descent from 
the heights of Helicon to the low-lying plain of 
Orange, and from the celestial Pegasus to a French 
cart horse ; yet still there is a siender thread of 
similarity that might, I thought, warrant a mo- 
ment’s comparison of the two horses and of the 
two drinking places they respectively kicked out. 

Bidding farewell to this modern woman that 
lived in an ancient wall, and drank from an 
ancient well, I wended my way to my little 
tavern, where I made 
the acquaintance of a 
stout party wearing a 
short jacket, such as, 
in my boyhood, was 
called a ‘round- 
about.” 

This seems to me 
about the most su- 
premely ridiculous 
costume possible, es- 
pecially if the stout 
party be developed 
differently from St. 
Cecilia’s cherubs, and 
have abundance 
wherewithal to sit. 
Yet I was soon com- 
pelled to respect this 
same ridiculous per- 
son, for, though only 
an itinerant peddler 
of needles, he was, in 
one direction, quite a 
learned man. 

When the young 
landlord introduced 
me to him, he said : 
“‘Monsieur is a for- 
eigner, I think.” 

*« Yes, sir.” 

‘*Of what country, may I inquire ?” 

«From America.” 

“‘Ah! thank you. 
the country ?” 

«From the city of New York.” 

‘« What is the population of your city ?” 

When I told him this he said: ‘Ah! that is 
very nearly the population of the city of > 
and much greater than the population of ’ 
but smaller than ” 
| /As he rattled off these numbers so glibly, I was 
greatly surprised, and I found on further con- 
versation that this unpretending peddler was 


Are you from the city or 
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thoroughly posted about the population of the 
cities not only of his own country but of the 
world. When I complimented him upon his 
knowledge, he answered, modestly : ‘‘Oh! mon- 
sieur, it is simply a fancy I have. It is good to 
know about something.” 

There was also a “‘lady peddler” who sold 
purses, and she tried hard to get me to purchase 
one, but I was obdurate to all her blandishments, 
though at the dinner table she spread out beside 
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will have a bed in your room, if you dor’t ob- 
ject.” 

I was younger then than I am now, so that, 
not wishing to hurt the peddler’s feelings, I made 
no objection, and as I was neither robbed nor 
murdered, there was fortunately no harm done. 

When I was leaving, the next morning, the wily 
landlord charged me seventy-five sous, insisting 
upon it that, though I had not had a separate 
bedroom, I had agreed to share it. 
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her plate, and caressed most lovingly, though in 
vain, one of her choice purses, richly and taste- 
fully adorned with beads and bangles. 

Like a prudent wayfarer, I had asked at this 
hotel, before I took off my knapsack, the price 
per day. The answer was fifty sous ; when I said 
that I should prefer a bedroom to myself, I was 
told that the price would then be seventy-five sous. 

The cunning landlord, however, when he saw 
me deep in conversation with the learned peddler 
of needles, came up and said: ‘‘ This gentleman 
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I forgot to say that there is at Orange a tri- 
umphal arch, but it is of uncertain date. 

Getting out again once more upon the dusty 
road, I felt that remorseless wind Ja dise pouring 
its torrent of air down the Valley of the Rhéne, 
and driving the dust into the back of my neck 
most liberally. 

They said it had not rained in that country for 
five months. The grass was all dried up and 
withered, and the wayside trees were powdered 
all over with the dust. 
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Seeing a man doing something to one of these 
trees, I went toward him, and saw that he had an 
old sheet spread on the ground under the tree, 
from which he was picking the well-powdered 
leaves, and dropping them upon the sheet. As 
the tree appeared to be a mulberry, I said: “I 
suppose, monsieur, these are for your silkworms ?” 

‘Oh! no, monsieur. They are for the sheep. 
Poor things! they are dying for want of nourish- 
ment, and we must get anything we can for 
them.” 

It was clear to me that the “sunny land of 
Provence ” was somewhat too sunny, and that its 
inhabitants were suffering, as so many others suf- 
fer, the penalty of cutting down too many trees, 
not leaving enough to attract the clouds, and 
having no leaf-covered ground under the trees to 
reservoir the rain. 

Just after I left Chateduneuf, where the Popes 
had a country seat, the towers of Avignon be- 
gan to appear in the distance. Soon after enter- 


ing that city I made my way to the former palace 
of the Popes, now used as barracks, and saw the 
prison chamber from which Ricnzi gazed out 
upon the trees and clouds through those narrow 
slits in the terribly solid walls. 

What a hard set, after all, these kings and 


priests were ! 

Philip IV. (the Fair) of France was haughty 
and irritable. Pope Boniface VIII. was the same, 
so that they quarreled furiously. The King man- 
aged to get possession of the Pope, and cast him 
into prison. He was soon released, but died not 
long after, it is said, from rage and shame. A 
new Pope was then chosen, an Italian, and he 
died so suddenly, immediately after eating some 
figs, that everyone seid the French King must 
have poisoned him. 

This latter is also said to have told a French 
bishop that, if he would do what the Kjng wished, 
he might be Pope. He consented, and was elected, 
taking the title of Pope Clement V. (1305). 

The Papal residence was removed from Rome 
to Avignon (1309). A council was held, as has 
already been stated, at Vienne, to condemn the 
Templar Knights. Murder and robbery became 
the common occupations of this Pope and King. 

Fifty-nine Templars were burned alive in Paris 
alone, and many more throughout the country, 
while these two precious scoundrels sharel the 
‘“ swag.” 

Seven Popes, all born in France, ruled here in 
Avignon. The last one was persuaded to roturn 
to Rome (1376). Some schismatics, however, set 
up an anti-Pope here, and two others ruled in 
this city, in full state after him, when the schism 
ceased, (1424). 


Mulberry trees and madder seem to be the chief 
supports of commerce here. The leaves of the 
first feed their silkworms, and enable them to 
make those glossy fabrics that so delight the fe- 
male heart, and that curious plant, the madder, 
gives them brilliant dyes to make more gay the 
garments they may choose to wear. 

He who plants madder must wait three or four 
years for his crop. It is said to have been intro- 
duced into Avignon by a Persian, and a bronze 
statue of him has been placed in one of the pub- 
lic squares. The sculptor has told the story very 
simply and clearly. 

A figure of a man of life size, in what is pre- 
sumably a Persian dress, holds a handful of mad- 
der roots in his left hand, while the forefinger of 
his right hand points downward to the ground. 

Vaucluse, immortalized by the poet Petrarch, 
is eighteen miles from Avignon, and the next 
morning I started on a pilgrimage to this conse- 
crated spot. The first part of the road crossed 
an immense expanse of madder fields. The 
drought had dried up all the plants, so that 
there was nothing to be seen but long, parallel 
ridges of hard-baked earth, under which the 
precious roots were biding their hour when, in 
the fullness of time, their resurrection would take 
place, and their future existence be glorified in 
the gay garments of the fair. 

After I had gone on a little distance in this 
broad expanse I was overtaken by a donkey, upon 
whose back was seated, in great apparent com- 
fort, a plump, brown, good-looking peasant 
woman, ‘fair, fat and forty,” and much dis- 
posed to pleasant companionship. 

She had nothing.on her head but her own in- 
tensely black hair, and the Southern sun had 
browned her face to a rich chocolate color. Her 
features were regular, and her bright black eyes 
joined pleasantly with her white and even teeth 
to vouch for apparently perfect health. 

Our conversation after the first ‘‘ Bon jour,” 
unfortunately, ran against a very big ‘‘ snag.” 
She, though a born Frenchwoman, could not talk 
French, and I could not talk Provencal. We 
worked hard enough, however, to have deserved a 
better fate. We made signs, and we shrugged our 
shoulders, and we said very intensely what we 
did say. The result, however, was not encour- 
aging. 

The only thing that appeared to come out 
clearly was that sho had a son in the army, and 
that she was most deeply interested in him. 
Judging from her looks, her son must have been 
quite a young soldier, which of course made him 
much more interesting. 

At length there came a crossroad into which 
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she had to turn, and, with many smiles and nods, 
we parted pleasant company. 

At the upper end of the narrow little Valley of 
Vaucluse, in the very front of one of the low hills 
that hem it in, is a semicircular arch from which, 
when in its pride, the Fountain of Vaucluse wells 
out with its abundant waters. At this time, alas! 
the remorseless drought had laid a withering hand 
upon it, and it was so much shrunk that I saw 
no water until I had actually entered the cavern, 
where, down at the bottom of a slope of smoothly 
rounded pebbles, lay a pool some fifteen feet 
across, of the intensest sky-blue water. 

Going down the slope, over the very uncertain 
footing of the rounded pebbles, I took off my 
knapsack and reclined upon it, to think a little 
about Petrarch and his friend Rienzi, who must 
have been there together, when my incipient rev- 
eries were broken in upon by a party of. four 
worthy French bourgeois, consisting of two of 
either sex, most prominent among whom was a 
good-sized man of aldermanic proportions. 

They were not aware that the arcled roof of 
the cavern and its general conformation brought 
every word of theirs distinctly to my ears. 

After a variety of exclamations about the beauty 
and strangeness of the cavern and the pool, the 
‘stout party” said, ‘‘ That gentleman down there 
must be an artist,” and proposed to descend and 
join me. 

The slope, however, was quite steep, and the 
footing very uncertain, so that ‘‘ madame” at 
once opposed most violent objections. The brief 
but energetic discussion was quite interesting. 
At last, when he triumphantly exclaimed, “ But, 
I tell you, since he has done it, I can do it !” she 
silenced him with that consecrated French phrase 
evidently created for such occasions, ‘* Mais tu es 
pére de famille,” which silenced him completely, 
cooling off at once all his adventurous ardor, and 
recalling him to the staid and sober dignity of 
‘‘the father of a family.” 

On my return to Avignon I concluded to slant 
off from the Rhéne to see that celebrated Roman 
aqueduct called the ‘‘ Pont du Gard.” 

On inquiring at the small hotel near there for 
a guide to the “‘ Pont,” the landlord said, “ He 
will guide you, sir,” pointing to a large New- 
foundland dog. 

Not being accustomed to such a cicerone, my 
face must have expressed my doubts, for he im- 
mediately added : ‘‘ He can guide you, sir, just 
as well as anyone. Here, Fido, go with this 
gentleman to the ‘ Pont.’” 

Not being averse to new sensations, I acqui- 
esced, and Fido trotted on, looking behind occa- 
sionally to see that I was following. 
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When about halfway to the bridge we came 
upon some gypsies. ‘They were the only ones I 
had ever seen, and did not present a very roman- 
tic appearance. 

There was a small, tattered and dirty tent a 
little way back from the road, a small fire in 
front of it on the ground, with a rough tripod 
over it supporting a pot, three very ordinary- 
looking women moving about ‘‘on household 
cares intent,” and two men of like character, in 
their shirt sleeves, who appeared to be doing 
nothing in particular. 

While I was standing in the road looking at 
them, perhaps not very politely, one of the men 
pointed to the other, and said: ‘* Shall I show 
you what he is like ?” Then, taking from under 
a dirty-looking cloth a calf’s head, he squeezed it 
up in a queer way, and said: ‘‘'There ! he looks 
just like that.” 

Smiling, of course, at his wit, I passed on with 
my faithful Fido, who had gravely suited his 
movements to mine, and we soon reached the 
bridge. 

I walked over on the broad flagstones that 
formed the cover, while Fido kept up his little 
dogtrot on the inside of the aqueduct. As the 


stones were broken here and there, we could keep 


an eye on one another, and so we came out even. 

This structure runs across a narrow and se- 
cluded valley, and formed part of a long aque- 
duct to convey water to the city of Nimes. 

It is 873 feet long and 180 feet high. The 
“High Bridge ” Aqueduct over the Harlem 
River in New York city is 1,460 feet long and 
116 feet high, above high-water mark. 

Being desirous of seeing the remains of an 
ancient amphitheatre at Nimes, | slanted off in 
that direction. I found the exterior of this am- 
phitheatre quite perfect, ayd, therefore, very in- 
teresting, but in the interior only a few of the 
stone seats are left. Many of the stones in this 
building are 18 feet long, 2 and 20 
inches high. The stones are not fastened by 
mortar or cement, but by iron and lead. It is 
437 fect long, 332 feet wide and 70 feet high, 
and is estimated to have been capable of con- 
taining about 20,000 spectators. The present 
population of the city of Nimes is given as 
40,000. 

The Visigoths (475) made a fortress of it, and 
the Saracens (731) who came after them did the 
same, until driven out by the valiant Charles 
Martel. He tried, it is said, to destroy it by fire, 
but not succeeding, gave it in charge to certain 
knights, who held possession of it until 1226, 
when they surrendered it to Louis VIII. In 
1278, under Philippe le Hardi, the ditch that 


feet wide 





surrounded it was filled up. In 
1809 Napoleon ordered all the 
houses that were in and against it 
to be cleared away, and it is 
stated that 2,000 people were 
in this manner sent elsewhere. 
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THE AMPHITHEATRE, ARLES. 


One of the most interesting buildings in 
Nimes, and one of the most beautiful and 
best preserved of all the Roman remains in 
France, is a beautiful little temple of the 
Corinthian order, called the ‘‘ Maison Carrée ” 
(Square House), and one of the most interest- 
ing things about it is the very ingenious way 
in which che date of its erection and dedica- 
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tion has been settled by means of the re- 
mains of an inscription upon the front 
frieze. 

The bronze letters of this inscription 
had all been removed, but the holes into 
which the projecting parts of these letters 
had gone were still there, and some slight 
marks were also left by some of the let- 
ters. M. Séguier, an antiquarian of the 
place, by drawing lines joining these holes 
in such a way as to make out the letters 
roughly restored the inscription as fol- 
lows : 

‘*C-CAESARI-‘AVGVSTI-F-COS-‘L:CAESARI- 
AVGVSTI-F ‘COS: DESIGNATO:PRINCIPIBVS 
IVVENTVTIS.” 

‘Caio Cesar, Augustifilio, Consuli; Lucio 
Cesari, Augustifilio, Consuli Designato, Princi- 
pibus Juventutis.” 

“To Caius Cesar, Son of Augustus, Consul; ° 
to Lucius Cesar, Son of Augustus, Consul-elect, 
Princes of the Youth.” 


A careful search in Roman _ history 
showed that Caius and Lucius Cesar were 
the sons of Marcus Vipsarius Agrippa and 
of Julia, the daughter of Augustus and 
Scribonia. 

The first of these two princes was born 


in the year of Rome 734, and the second 
in 737. The Emperor Augustus adopted 
them both as his sons. 

When Caius reached his fourteenth year he These five years were to commence on the day 
was made Consul-elect (Consul Designatus). This in which he quitted the toga pretexta to assume 
was in the year of Rome 748, but he was not to the éoga virilis. The same year that he was de- 
enter upon his Consulship until five years after clared Consul-elect he was also appointed one of 
this date. the Princes of the Youth, a title invented to 
honor the children 
of the Cesars, by 
putting them at the 
head of the young 
nobility. Lucius 
Cesar received in 
his turn the same 
honors. 

This temple, as is 
proved by this in- 
scription, must have 
been erected in honor 
of these princes in a 
year when one of 
them was Consul, 
and the other still 
only Consul-elect, 
because the five years 
of probation had not 
yet elapsed. This 
must have been the 
case in the years of 
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ROMAN INSCRIPTION ON THE MAISON CARREE, NiMES. 


Rome 753 to 756, corresponding to the years 
from one to three of our era (1—3 A.D.). 


This inscription, therefore, thus deciphered, 
seems to settle, absolutely and most interestingly, 
the date of this beautiful temple. 

There is also at Nimes a ruined tower, called 
La Tour Magne, attributed to the Romans, which 
stands upon a hill, giving a good view of the city ; 
and there are some other ruins, called a temple 
of Diana. 

Two of the ancient Roman gates, also, are left, 
one called the Porte de France, and the other, the 
Porte d’Auguste. 

An ancient weight is still preserved at Nimes, 
on one side of which is shown La Tour Magne, 
and on the other, a crocodile chained to a palm 
tree, from which hangs a wreath. These are 
claimed as the coat of arms granted by Augustus 
to the city of Nimes. 

The only difficulty about this is to prove that 
coats of arms were granted by or to any one at so 
early a date. 

Slanting back again to the Rhéne, I passed over 
a very flat country to Arles. 

Near this city is one of the most ancient grave- 
yards in the world. They were at this time run- 
ning a railroad across it, so that the workmen 
were constantly turning up very curious things, 
which they disposed of as they could, and espe- 
cially to the wineshops. 


Passing by one of these shops, I noticed some of 
these things exposed in the window, and pur- 
chased a small terra-cotta face of a crying baby, 
about four inches in diameter, which I still have. 
Among these objects I noticed one of those curi- 
ous amulets, that cannot be publicly mentioned, 
that were made use of by the ancient Romans as 
charms against ‘‘the evil eye,” and which they 
hung around the necks of their children. 

Ariosto, in his ‘‘ Orlando Furioso,” speaks thus 
of this ancient cemetery : 


“Se ne vede ancor segno in quella terra 
Che’ presso ad Arli, ove il Rhodano stagna.” 
(xxx1x., 72.) 


Dante, in his “‘ Inferno” (Canto ix., vy. 112), 
says : 
‘* Se come ad Arli, ove il Rhodano stagna 
Fanno i sepolcri tutto ’l loco varo.” 


There is in existence an edict of Honorius, of 
May, 418 a.pD., which convokes at Arles the Ad- 
ministrative Federation and the Annual Assem- 
bly of the seven Provinces of the South of Gaul, 
and which proves that Arles bore at that time the 
name of Constantina, which it had assumed in 
honor of Constantine the Great, whose favorite 
residence it was; and one can still see some 
Roman bricks among the ruins of that palace, 
called by the people Palais de la Trouille, in 
which the Empress Fausta gave birth to Constan- 
tine II. 

After the downfall of the Roman power the 
Visigoths established their kingdom in Southern 
France and in Spain. This lasted until 711, 
when Theodoric was defeated by the Saracens. 
While these people fought against the Visigoths 
from the South the Franks did the same from the 
North. The nobles of Provence, however, de- 
tested the Franks more than the Saracens, and, 
accordingly, opened negotiations with the latter, 
and in 734 a.p. Arles was surrendered to them 
by Duke Mauronte, whom the nobles had chosen 
as their leader. 

Charles Martel, however, after defeating Abd- 
errhaman at Poitiers, finally drove the Saracens 
out of Arles in 739. 

While in possession of Arles the Saracens made 
a fortress of the amphitheatre, building four 
strong towers at opposite points, of which two 
still remain. 

This amphitheatre is somewhat larger than 
that at Nimes. Their dimensions as compared 
with the Coliseum are as follows : Coliseum, 615 
feet by 510 ; amphitheatre, Arles, 459 feet by 338 ; 
amphitheatre, Nimes, 437 feet by 332. 

The exterior is not so well preserved, but the 
interior is better. 
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In 539 King Childebert is said to have re- 
established here for a short time the gladiatorial 
combats. 

A leaden ticket for entrance to the amphi- 
theatre has been preserved. It reads: 


“CAV-II-CVN: V: GRAD: X- GLADIATORES:‘VELA 
ERVNT.” 

‘“‘Cavea II.—Cuneus V.—Gradus X.—Gladiatores.— 
Vela erunt.” 


“Second Story—Fifth Division—Tenth Row—Gladia- 
tors—There will be awnings.” 


This ticket proves that there were reserved 
rows, but not reserved seats. 

South of Arles stretches a broad, flat district 
called La Camargue. Parts of this make good 
grazing ground, and other parts are swampy 
enough to breed any amount of fever. 

The owners of the different herds have a grand 
annual branding festival called La Ferrade. A 
French guidebook which I bought at Arles 
says: * Lorsque l’animal arrive furieux, un hom- 
me le saisit par les cornes et le jette a4 terre.” 

If a man can really seize a furious bullock by 
the horns and twist him over, the bullocks must 
be very small, or the man very strong. The 
same author says that he saw at the Ferrade of 
1812 a bull unhorse an unlucky rider and wound 
his horse. 

Rostan, Archbishop of Arles, built a fortress in 
La Camargue. ‘The Saracens made piratical ex- 
cursions up the Rhéne from 842 to 869, and in 
this last year they took the fortress and made the 
archbishop prisoner. He died in their hands ; 
but, not wishing to 


stony plain called, at present, La Crau, but, by 
the Romans, Campus Lapideus (Stony Field). 

On taking a walk out into this, I noticed that, 
as far as the eye could reach, the ground was all 
covered with rounded stones, some of which were 
as large as a man’s head, and some as small asa 
boy’s marble. 

fEschylus, in a fragment which has been pre- 
served, says that on this spot stood Hercules when 
his arrows were all exhausted, in his fight against 
the Ligurians, and prayed to Jupiter for help, 
who, very kindly, sent down a tremendous shower 
of stones for him to throw at the naughty Ligu- 
rians. 

Pomponius Mela says that he was fighting not 
against the Ligurians, but against Albion and 
Bergion, sons of Neptune. 

Hercules must have used but a small part of 
these stones, for there are countless millions of 
them left. 

The women of Arles have quite a reputation 
for beauty, and they certainly have very regular 
Grecian features, with a calm and pleasant ex- 
pression. 

I was very much obliged to them for wearing 
gay-colored handkerchiefs on their heads, and 
also on their shoulders and across their chests. 

One very amusing custom here is to dress the 
children just like the grown people, and I often 
laughed to see a stout, healthy, good-looking 
woman going along the street, leading by the 
hand her little daughter, who trotted by her side, 
the exact counterpart of herself. 

Here at Arles ended my journey down the 





lose his ransom, they 
dressed up the dead 
man and put him in 
a chair on the deck 
of their vessel. Pass- 
ing up the river and 
calling a truce, they 
bargained with the 
Christians, and actu- 
ally succeeded in sell- 
ing the dead arch- 
bishop for a good 
lively price. 

A broken but beau- 
tiful female statue 
was discovered, in 
1651, in front of the 
theatre, and is known 
as “The Venus of 
Arles.” 

Just outside of 
Arles is a very curious 
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Rhone, into the heart of 
that Roman Gaul, where 
there lingers, even to this 
day, a reminiscent spirit of 
the medieval ‘‘dance, and 
Provengal song, and sunburnt 
mirth.” ‘To revive it in lit- 
erature, the organization of 
the Felibres, headed by the 
great poet Mistral, write and 
publish their poems in the 
old Provengal language, and 
maintain the annual “ Floral 
Games,” where competitions 
in poetry take place, and the 
“Queen of Beauty and Love” 
rewards the victor 
with a kiss, at 
Avignon, Hyéres, 
Carpentras, and 
elsewhere in the 
Midi, the ancient 
land of the Trou- 
badours. 
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THE 


GLACIER’S SECRET. 


By WALTER WENTWORTH. 


WE were just starting on a trip to the ‘“‘ Upper 
Glacier ” from the village of Grindelwald, when 
my guide called my attention to an old man who 
sat bowed over upon a bench outside the door of 
a hotel. ‘*Tske a good look at him,” he said, 
‘‘and I will tell you the strange story of his 
life.” 

‘Old Tiburce,” as the man was now called, I 
learned, was born and had passed all his life in 
this little Swiss hamlet among the mountains. 
llis parents had been very respectable people, and 
brought up their little ones in the fear of God 
and with credit to them- 
selves. Tiburce was the 
eldest of four children. 

As soon as he was able to 
run about on his sturdy 
little red legs, he was set 
about tasks that could 
bring a few pennies into 
the family purse. His 
father acted as a guide in 
summer, and in winter 
carved picturesque pens, 
ink stands, nutcrackers, 
and so on, to sell to the 
tourists ; so that the child 
came very naturally into 
the way of earning money, 
in some way, from 
strangers and pleasure 
seekers. 

Tiburce’s home was 
a little outside the 
hamlet itself, on the 
carriage road that 
winds up the deep 
valley from _ Inter- 
laken. This road is 
many hundred feet higher at Grindelwald than at 
Interlaken; and climbing up the sides of the 
mountains, as it does, there is one stretch of a 
mile or two—a belt of climate, so to speak—in 
which a very irritating species of fly is to be 
found. 

The flies of this troublesome species give seri- 
ous annoyance to the horses that come up the 
valley ; so that it has long been the custom of 
the little boys of the hamlet to run along beside 
the worried beasts, through this stretch of the 
journey, and to brush off the flies that annoy 
thei. 

This was what little Tiburce soon undertook. 
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Next, as he grew taller and stronger, he was able 
to assist in watering the horses at the stopping 
places along the road and at the stables. For all 
these services he was paid by a few pennies thrown 
to him carelessly by the people in the carriages. 
Of course Tiburce, like all the lads of the vil- 
lage, looked forward to becoming a guide. That 
seemed the most desirable calling in life. But 
he was not yet old enough, by a year or two, al- 
though he was now sixteen, to undertake the 
heavy duties of such a vocation. Still, he was 


very ambitious, and one day, as he wandered over 


‘* © OLD TIBURCE’ WAS GROVELING UPON THE FLOOR OF 
THE TUNNEL, POURING OUT GROANS AND MOANS 
AND FRAGMENTS OF PRAYERS.” 


across the valley, and stood at the foot of the 
‘‘Upper Glacier,” upon which he hoped before 
many years to guide travelers—as he stood there 
and gazed idly at the great field of ice, he sud- 
denly thought, ‘‘ Why can’t I, as well as Auguste, 
there, dig a tunnel in the lower part of the gla- 
cier, and exhibit it? He is only two years older 
than I, and surely he is hardly any larger.” 

So he went up to the place, and watched care- 
fully for a long time, as Auguste was busy keep- 
ing his tunnel in repair and piloting tourists 
through its winding length. 

‘‘ Ah, this pays!” exclaimed Tiburce, beneath 
his breath, as he beheld silver transferred to 
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Auguste’s pocket. ‘* This pays better than brush- 
ing flies.” And that very day he set himself vig- 
orously at the task of chopping out a tunnel and 
grotto for himself, not far from that of Auguste’s. 

When this was done he cleared a path up to it, 
to make it easy of access ; but a very serious anx- 
iety now filled his mind; his gallery, or tunnel, 
was, indeed, completed, but—it leaked! It did 
leak badly, and Auguste’s did not. Tuiburce 
climbed across, secretly, one night, and examined 
it. It was not leaking at all. But his own—why, 
the water dripped from the roof of it very badly, 
indeed, in several places. 

Tiburce was anxious, but he said little, and at 
last the tunnel was ready for visitors. Then the 
proud young proprietor stood before the entrance, 
and nodded and smiled ; but his nods became al- 
most fierce, and his emiles turned to ugly gri- 
maces, as people came up to the entrance, looked 
timidly in, then turned away as they saw the 
drops of water trickling from the roof. 

With all his invitations and protestations, Ti- 
burce could not induce many persons to enter ; 
and even when a few did, they came out hastily, 
grumbling at the drops of water that had fallen 
on them, and then went over to the other tunnel. 
Yes, they went over to Auguste’s tunnel, and Ti- 
burce, who watched with angry, envious eyes, 
could often see that they were comparing the two. 

Thus Tiburce’s tunnel, or gallery, in the gla- 
cier was a failure. It was not his fault, however. 
The tunnel happened to run through sections of 
the glacier that were porous, or seamed, and thus 
water soaked in. So the tunnel was a failure, 
and Tiburce grew to hate Auguste, day after day, 
with a hatred that became more and more bitter. 

One day, one stormy day, when no visitors were 
likely to come, Auguste set off over the glacier 
on a tour of exploration. He hoped to be acting 
as a guide before very long, and he desired to be- 
come familiar with the higher, more distant and 
more dangerous parts of the great ice field. 

It was not positively known that the unfortu- 
nate lad did actually go 
when he was last seen in the village he had ex- 
pressed his purpose of going. 

That was all that was seen or heard of poor 
Auguste Fronier for a long, long time; yes, for 
But I must not anticipate. 
The following day was bright and clear, and 


upon the glacier, but 


long, long years. 


Tiburce was early at his post, at the entrance of 
his own tunnel; but Auguste was nowhere to be 
When tourists came, they went in and out 


of Auguste’s grotto and tunnel without let or 


Been. 


hindrance. 
Tiburce stood at his own tunnel entrance, and 


said nothing. He had on a different hat from 
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the red and blue woolen one that he usually 
wore ; but he said nothing, and seemed absorbed 
in his own dark thoughts. 

By nightfall it was generally known through 
the valley that Auguste Fronier had suddenly 
and mysteriously disappeared. He was certainly 
gone. ‘‘Gone where ?” Nobody knew, and his 
crippled father was in great distress of mind 
about him. 

Naturally the people questioned Tiburce. ‘‘ Had 
Auguste been at his ice tunnel in the glacier that 
day ?” 

Tiburce did not know. More than that, he in- 
timated angrily that it was no business of his to 
take care of Auguste. 

One man seemed a little suspicious. 

‘* Where were you yourself, lad ?” he asked, 
laying his hand on Tiburce’s shoulder, and scan- 
ning the boy’s face. 

**T was working at my tunnel,” replied the lad, 
sharply, and wriggled out from under the man’s 
grasp. 

The village folk were presently organized for 
search. Some of the tourists at the hotel also 
volunteered. It was recollected that the missing 
lad had spoken of going that day up over the 
higher parts of the glacier ; and several parties 
of men gave an entire day to searching all the 
upper range of the great ice river. 

All was in vain, however. Not a trace of Au- 
guste, living or dead, could be discovered, and his 
poor old father was in despair. 

The only thing that could be called a clew was 
this (at the time it was not much dwelt upon, 
but afterward it was remembered): One of the 
guests at the Sweitzer-Hof had been looking out 
over the landscape that day with a powerful field- 
glass, and he saw two men—or boys, he could not 
say Which—standing together far up on the north- 
eastern side of the glacier. 

The days went by, and the weeks and the 
months, and nothing was ever seen or heard of 
poor lost Auguste. Suspicions, at first half ex- 
pressed by inarticulate gutturals, and by frowns 
and by shakings of the head, gradually gathered 
about Tiburce. ‘These suspicions were fostered 
as much by the lad’s morose manner as by any- 
thing else; but they did settle over him; and 


although he grew up, year by year, and at twenty- 
five was known as an excellent, though a some- 
what taciturn, guide, the shadow of an unforgot- 
ten past hung over him. 

Thus Tiburce continued, amarked man, through 
the years of early manhood, maturity, and on into 


a premature old age. He never married, and he 
never wasted a penny of his hardly earned wages 
and perquisites. 














The year before I visited the village the sequel 
to all this early part of our story had come out ; 
and startling and sensational it was, in the high- 
est degree. It happened in this way: 

Tiburce had now become an old man. Not so 
very old in years, but much bowed with exposure 
and the carrying of heavy burdens. He had been 
obliged to give up his vocation as a guide ; and it 
came about that he, in these last feeble years of 
his life, returned to the old oceupation of his boy- 
hood, namely, the construction of a tunnel in the 
base of the glacier for exhibition to tourists. 

People said openly that there was no need of 
his working so hard—that he had money laid by 
for a rainy day ; moreover, the dampness of the 
work must have been bad for his rheumatic joints. 
But he seemed possessed by a spirit of unrest that 
pushed him always into activity ; and he appeared 
to care not so much for the money as he did to 
occupy his brooding mind. 

One day during the summer which preceded 
my own visit to Grindelwald ‘* Old Tiburce ” was 
showing his tunnel to a party of tourists ; the few 
days immediately preceding had been dull and 
rainy, so that nobody had come up from the 
hotels, and the old man had used the time to 
carry his tunnel a score or two of feet further on 
into the glacier. 

The party of tourists came up early in the day. 
‘Old Tiburce ” had but just come on the ground 
himself, not having entered the tunnel since he 
finished his work the evening before. Asking the 
tourists to wait a moment, he passed into the 
mouth of the tunnel, which was resplendent in 
the bright sun, to see that the passage was clear 
and ready for visitors. 

He went in, out of the sunlight, turned a curve 
in the winding path; a moment or two elapsed, 
and then the people outside were startled by a 
ery, a loud ery of terror, that came confusedly out 
of the tunnel, muffled by the narrow windings of 
the place. 

The men of the party did not hesitate a mo- 
ment, but glanced at each other, and plunged at 
once into the narrow opening, their ears still ring- 
ing with cries and groans. In a few seconds they 
had traversed the length of the gallery, and they 
stumbled and nearly fell over the prostrate form 
of the old guide ; for the light, in a clear day, is 
reflected almost blindingly from the sides of these 
tunnels, 

Thus they came most unexpectedly upon “ Old 
Tiburce,” who was groveling upon the floor of 
the tunnel, at its furthest end, pouring out 
groans and moans and fragments of prayers. 

For an instant they did not see the reason for 
this, and knew not whether the old guide’s agony 
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yas physical or mental. Then, as their eyes be- 
came accustomed to the blinding glare which en- 
veloped them, they started back themselves, in 
surprise and horror. 

No longer conscious of the wretched man who 
writhed at their feet, they stared in wonder and 
awe at the marvelous sight that now burst upon 
them. - 

The wall of the tunnel was as clear as crystal, 
and within its icy depths, as if in the most trans- 
parent amber, lay the body, perfectly preserved, 
of a young lad. 

There was no denying the evidence of their 
eyes. They stood as one man—there were three 
and drew instinctively a little nearer together, 
as they stared, with eyes almost starting from 
their sockets, at the unearthly sight. 

For a few moments the ominous silence was 
unbroken, except by ‘‘ Old Tiburce,” who raised 
himself again and again on his knees, as if in 
direst agony, clasped his hands, and moaned, ‘‘Au- 
guste ! Auguste !” Then he raised his straining 
eyes upward, and groaned: ‘* Merciful Heaven ! 
have pity !—pity !” 

Of course the tourists, knowing nothing of the 
man’s past, understood but little of the situation ; 
and, with all their efforts, they could draw no 
word of explanation from him; so they raised 
him from the wet floor of the tunnel, and par- 
tially led, partially carried him out, not at all 
loath to find themselves once more in the open 
air. 
The news soon spread through the village, and 
ere long a great crowd gathered near the foot of 
the glacier, at the mouth of the tunnel. For a 
short time, and for a short time only, “ Old Ti- 
buree ” was the object of much sympathy; but 
soon the faint rumor which had begun to circu- 
late deepened into convictien ; the wretched man 
found himself forsaken, and the half-uttered ex- 
pressions of pity died away on all lips. 

The younger people, as they passed into the icy 
tomb and looked upon the youthful face, so won- 
derfully preserved, could not of course recall or 
identify it; but, among the crowd that came 
from the village, were several old people; and 
presently one aged woman, as she went in and 
looked at the dead face, threw up her arms, and 
shrieked : 

“?Tis Auguste! The man’s sin has at last 
found him out !” 

Then she tottered forth to where “Old Ti- 
buree” was feebly crouching on a plot of grass 
about ten yards from the glacier. She looked at 
him, at first solemnly and without anger ; but her 
gaze was not returned. The people gathered 
closely around. For a moment or two there was 
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silence. Then the old dame blazed forth like an 
ancient prophetess. 

«‘Tiburce ! Tiburce !” she cried, ‘‘ your sin has 
found you out !” 

Her piercing tones seemed to arouse a remnant 
of strength in the old man, and he tried to meet 
her eye and her accusation. He raised his head ; 
but his look wandered, and shrank downward 
under her burning gaze. 

‘* Who says it ?” he muttered. ‘‘ Who says that 
I did it? Who can prove it?” Then, gaining 
courage a little, he looked around at the faces of 
the people, waved his arms wildly, and exclaimed, 
more loudly: ‘‘Who dares to lay it to my 
charge ?” 

He sank back, however, quickly enough, as an- 
other old crone, who had just issued from the tun- 
nel, came up, wringing her withered hands, took 
her place near the first old woman, and then 
stretched out her long, lean finger at him, and 
croaked, like the voice of Fate : 


‘7 dare say it, Tiburce—J dare say it. Was 
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EUROPEAN HOTEL ADVENTURES. 


not the poor murdered boy my own brother’s 
child ?” Then, turning to the bystanders, she 
continued : *‘Go and look again, good neighbors, 
at the poor child, as he lies there in his tomb! 
Look again, and see that he holds, fast clutched 
in his fingers, the knit woolen cap that once be- 
longed to Tiburce.” 

She was right. It was conclusive evidence, and 
my story need not delay longer. ‘Tiburce was in- 
deed guilty. Although he admitted nothing, it 
was clear, as the old story was rehearsed in all 
its details, that he had hurled his young rival 
into the depths of a crevasse in the glacier. There 
had been a struggle, in which he had lost the 
woolen cap. Far up on the mountain, miles 
away, had he committed the crime, and through 
the years the steady descent of the ice field had 
brought the body—closing over it and sealing it 
from the air—down and down, to lay it, at last, 
at the murderer’s feet. 

His sin had indeed found him out. The glacier 
had kept its terrible secret well. 


ADVENTURES. 


By VAcuus VIATOR. 


In this season of touring it occurs to a veteran 
traveler to note some of the hotel adventures in 
which he has been himself mixed up, or which he 
has heard of at first hand. 

I was once called into friendly consultation 
about a young lady of good family, who had fallen 
in love with a German waiter at one of the grand 
hotels in Northumberland Avenue. The matter 
was denounced to her married sister by a maid, 
who was herself in love with the waiter, and jeal- 
ous. The married young lady said nothing to 
her sister, but watched her till she detected a 
furtive exchange of smiles with the waiter, and 
then she spoke. But the girl at once brazened 
it out, and declared that her white-chokered 
swain (a very handsome youngster, by the way) 
was a gentleman by birth and education. So he 
was. A student at the University of Bonn, whose 
father had left him unprovided for, he could not 
afford to take his degree without earning money, 
and so hired himself out as a waiter during the 
long vacation from May till October. Of course, 
his romance was cut short by the speedy removal 
of the young lady to the country ; and I was then 
deputed to talk with the young man, and to re- 
cover from him a photograph and a couple of 
billets doux. Otto, or whatever his name may 
have been, behaved very well. He wept a little, 
spoke of his honorable parentage, gave up the 


trifles requested, and scorned a hint at compensa- 


tion in cash. It transpired that he earned two 
or three pounds a week in wages and gratuities, 
with the added proceeds of a little private busi- 
ness in cigars and cigarettes ; and he lived on 
this money throughout the winter. He spoke 
capital English and French, and played the pi- 
ano. Eventually he gave up his university stud- 
ies; became traveler for a Rhine wine firm, 
obtained the capital and credit necessary for 
starting a restaurant, and is now, I believe, a 
rich man. 

I don’t know how a French or an Italian 
waiter would have acted under the above circum- 
stances. This kind have a disconcerting faculty 
for riding the high horse. Some time ago a 
French waiter was attending upon a very royster- 
ing party of diners in a private room at a Lon- 
don restaurant, when an altercation arose, and 
the waiter, attempting to restore order, received 
a couple of slaps in the face. He made no re- 
mark at the time, but when he brought in the 
bill there was on it this item: ‘‘ Deux soufflets : 
£5.” As the aggressor scanned this entry the 
waiter set his lips, and said in a significant tone : 
‘If you find those slaps too dear, sir, I will re- 
turn them !” 

Some years since I was so unfortunate as to see 
a hotel manager murdered by an Italian waiter. 
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He was a Herr Bauer, manager of the Hotel 
Metropole, at Geneva. The waiter had been dis- 
charged for misconduct, and as Herr Bauer was 
bowing off a party of customers to the railway 
station, one sunny morning, the waiter came be- 
hind him on the steps of the hotel and planted a 
knife between his shoulders. ‘The man was sen- 
tenced to twenty years’ imprisonment, which is 
the maximum penalty for any crime in the Can- 
ton of Geneva. ‘This affair recalls another, but 
much less tragical, incident which occurred in 
one of the Geneva hotels. This house has a spa- 
cious vestibule, where people take their coffee 
after the fable d’héte, while listening to a band. 
One evening all the visitors were assembled round 
the little marble tables, when a at the 
end of a passage was violently opened, and sounds 
of a furious quarrel were heard, followed by the 
report of firearms. A bullet struck a large mir- 
ror in the hall and shivered it to atoms. Thena 
swearing, purple-faced man was seen backing 
down the passage at a great rate with a revolver 
in his hand. Reaching the street door of the 
hotel, he suddenly turned tail and ran out, but 
was quickly pursued by another purple-faced, 
swearing man, also armed with a revolver. Nat- 
urally, there was a fine scene of screaming and 
fainting in the hall. Manager, waiters, visitors, 
chambermaids, bandsmen streamed from right 
and left to learn what was the matter; and it 
gradually came out that the disputants were a 
couple of Americans. The police were sent for, 
and the hubbub lasted for an hour; but just as 
it was subsiding who should walk coolly into the 
hotel but these two Americans, 
new straw hats on their heads! 


door 


arm in arm, with 
They had made 
up their differences in the open air, and, finding 


themselves hatless, had proceeded to purchase 
In a free-and-easy way they 
assumed that the little matter of the broken mir- 
ror could be settled in the bill, and they were 
seriously disgusted on discovering that they must 


headgear together. 


sleep at the police station. The epilogue to this 
comedy was that, on the intercession of their con- 
sul, the pair got off with a month’s imprison- 
ment; but on their release from jail they were 
expelled from the Canton. 

I once spent a remarkable night in a hotel at 
Relgrade, owing to the antics of a man with deli- 
rium tremens. The Servians have an abominable 
liquor distilled from fermented cabbage. The 
mere smell is enough to turn an English stomach, 
but the natives swill the stuff until sometimes it 
addles their heads. The killer of my night’s rest 
was a member of the Servian Skuptschina, or Par- 
i vment, who had come to Belgrade on some 
p:ace-hunting expedition, and had found the ex- 
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citement, combined with the cabbage liquor, too 
much for him. Awakening in the middle of the 
night with a fit of the horrors, he began flinging 
boots, brushes, crockery and money at the door 
which separated our two rooms. I went out into 
the passage and found a throng of gentlemen in 
their nightshirts. Most of them were for allow- 
ing the fit to spend itself, until somebody sug- 
gested that the M. P. might set fire to the house. 
Then they altered their minds, vanished to put on 
their nether garments, and reappeared, ready for 
action. <A series of thumps on the delirious one’s 
door caused him to open it, when a spring was 
made upon him by half a dozen men together. 
Such yells as the M. P. uttered I never heard 
from any other human being, and the bumps 
which he got as he was carried, kicking and foam- 
ing, down the staircase to the courtyard were 
enough to make one shudder. The man’s wooden 
head seemed to come into collision with every 
knob and angle on the way. At last his captors 
got him into the stone trough of a fountain, and 
turned a wide-mouthed, powerful water cock on 
him, till he was nearly drowned. When he could 
yell no longer, but only gasp, they tore his only 
garment dripping from his back, cuffed him and 
smacked him unmercifully with their huge brown 
palms, bound him hand and foot with wisps of 
hay, and finally flung him, quite extinct, into the 
loose box of a cowshed. I thought the man must 
have been killed; great was my relief, therefore, 
when, on the very next evening, I beheld him sit- 
ting in the café of the hotel with one of the men 
who had doctored him in the approved national 
fashion. He looked a little groggy about the 
eyes, but was having another ‘‘ go” of his favorite 
cabbage stuff. 

The Orient Express Railway is not a hotel, but 
it may be called a hotel on wheels. I was not a 
witness of the following episode, but it was told 
me by a Queen’s Messenger who had taken his 
part in the scrimmage. It was at the time of 
the Servo-Bulgarian War, when committees were 
formed in England to send medical assistance to 
the belligerents. Among the doctors sent out was 
a young Scotchman, who received £50 for his 
traveling expenses. He had probably never pos- 
sessed such a sum of money before, and proceeded 
to invest an undue percentage of it in whisky. 
By the time he scrambled into the Paris train 
that was to carry him to Belgrade he was in no 
fit state to travel; and he did not improve his 
condition during the night by investigating the 
contents of a bottle of brandy which he had packed 
in his bag. His alcholic fever suddenly exploded 
at midday déjewner in the dining car near Mu- 
nich. ‘There were only a few passengers at table, 
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and one of these was the young wife of an Eng- 
lish diplomatist, who found herself obliged to 
lend a hand in overpowering the dipsomaniac. 
They had a nice time of it. The delirious young 
fellow overturned the tables, smashed windows, 
and tried to strangle the waiter. It was only 
with incredible trouble that they were able to 
master him by getting a tablecloth over his head 
and tying his wrists and ankles with napkins— 
after which they bundled him somehow into his 
berth, where he remained raving for the rest of 
the day. But the best, or worst, of it was that, 
when the train reached Vienna, the police abso- 
lutely'refused to let the patient be landed. He 
was not an Austrian, they said, and there was no 
reason why such a one as he should be turned out 
to give trouble. The upshot of the matter was 
that the unconscious Scot was carried to Belgrade, 
and, on his arrival there, had to be conveyed to 
a hospital. It only remains to be added that, 
after his recovery, he felt becomingly penitent, 
and did some very good work in the hospital 
ambulances. 

Dim recollections come upon me of an advent- 
ure at the Grand Hotel du Louvre in Paris when 
I was a schoolboy, and when one of my school- 
fellows; spending his holidays at the same hotel, 
made himself execrable to the authorities by a 
transposition of the boots and shoes set outside 
the bedroom doors for cleaning. I hope I had 
nothing to do with this mixing up of chaussures, 
but I remember that my heart quaked during a 
couple of days, and that a sharp-looking chamber- 
maid shook a forefinger at me. The affair blew 
over, and then my schoolfellow proposed another 
trick ; but, like the ‘‘ Whaup’s ” younger brother 
in “A Daughter of Heth,” I looked upon this as 
a direct instigation of the de’il, and would have 
none of it. My friend had noticed that a certain 
family lodging on the same floor as himself were 
served with a plentiful breakfast in their sitting 
room every morning. ‘The waiter used to come 
up with a tray loaded with viands, set that tray 
on a shelf outside the door, and make two or 
three journeys into the room to lay the cloth and 
carry in the things. Watching his opportunity, 
my comrade one morning slunk across the pas- 
sage, lifted the cover off one of the dishes, ab- 
stracted a fried sole, and substituted an old slip- 
per. But we never heard what came of this af- 
fair. The joke—if joke it was—dropped like a 
pebble into a drain—its effects invisible and un- 
reverberated. 

At a Parisian hotel, the landlord of which was 
well known to me, I was once drawn into a smok- 
ing-room conversation by a well-dressed, middle- 
aged man, who chatted very pleasantly. Pros- 


ently, when I went out, I was waylaid by the 
landlord, who told me that this agreeable man 
was a swindler. ‘I was formerly head waiter at 
the Three Kings, in Basle,” he said, ‘‘ and that 
man decamped without paying. I remember 
him perfectly, and I am going to set a trap for 
him.” Ido not know what trap was set, but the 
next day the landlord was looking very glum in- 
deed. Presumably, the stranger had remembered 
him, for he absconded suddenly; and, in doing 
so, took another visitor’s luggage with him. The 
thing was very neatly done. A cab stood at the 
door loaded with luggage, when the swindler, who 
was crossing the hall, heard the traveler to whom 
this luggage belonged say to the hall porter that 
he had left something in a drawer in his bed- 
room, and must go up for it. The luggage por- 
ter, who was standing beside the cab, heard noth- 
ing of this, so the swindler quickly walked out, 
gave the man a franc, jumped into the cab, and 
told the coachman to drive to a railway station. 
The luggage porter, of course, thought it was all 
right ; although he had seen the real owner of 
the luggage, he took this other man for a friend of 
his who was acting with authority. Afterward it 
was ascertained that the swindler, when at a short 
distance from the hotel, had directed the driver 
to take him to another station than the first men- 
tioned—so that all trace of him was lost. 

As to earthquakes, I was staying on the Ri- 
viera when the famous convulsion of 1888 took 
place. I was awakened by a shock which dashed 
two pictures off the wall of my room and upset 
the washhandstand: While I was striking a 
match another shock strewed me and some chairs 
among the fragments of broken crockery. I had 
presence of mind enough to remember that dur- 
ing an earthquake you are no safer in the streets 
than in a covered building ; so I dressed without 
mad precipitancy, and, after a desperate struggle 
to open my door—which had got jammed—walked 
downstairs. The sight was one never to be for- 
gotten. Men, women and children in déshabdillé 
were huddled in the front hall, crying, shrieking 
and praying. Some had bolted out of doors with 
hardly any clothes on, and had made for the sea, 
where they clamored to be rowed out in open 
boats — about the worst thing they could do. 
Among the panic-stricken folk was an old genitic- 
man in pyjamas, who had come down the stairs 
three steps at a time. But on reaching the hall 
he exclaimed that he had forgotten something, 
and must go back. His friends shouted to him 
that the upper stories were dangerous ; but he 
turned a deaf ear, bounded upstairs, and pres- 
ently returned, panting. The thing which he had 
forgotten was his set of false teeth ! 
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By Mary V. 


**T po now remember a saying, ‘ The fool doth 
think he is wise, but the wise man knows himself 
to be a fool.’” 

When Shakespeare put the foregoing aphorism 
into the mouth of his most diverting fool—the 
inimitable Touchstone — he must have had in 


‘*OaLL ME NOT FOOL, TILL HEAVEN HATH SENT ME FORTUNE.” 
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mind the humility of the learned. Whether or 
not this humility is genuine, it would be difficult 
to say. 

Long before Shakespeare’s time the famous 
philosopher Seneca said: “‘If I wish to look at 
a fool, I have not far to go; I have only to look 
in a mirror.” The same 
thought is voiced again, in 
rollicking mood, by Charles 
Lamb: ‘He that meets me 
to-day shall meet with no 
wiseacre, I can tell him. 
Stultum sum. Translate me 
that, and take the meaning 
of it for yourself, for your 
pains. What, man; we have 
four-quarters of the globe on 
our side, at the least com- 
putation.” 

The history of folly begins 
with the history of mankind, 
and, like Shakespeare him- 
self, it is ‘‘not for an age, 
but for all time.” <A wise 
man once hazarded the 
sweeping assertion that fools 
outnumber men. As this 
crowded the number of the 
folly-infected individuals to 
some of the gentler sex, the 
wise man did well to write 
anonymously. The humili- 
ating fact remains, however, 
that fools have existed as far 
back as the tenuous fingers 
of history and tradition can 
reach, and we have every 
reason to believe there will 
be no dearth in the future. 
They are regularly recog- 
nized as a factor of the 
population, and, indeed, 
they are as essential to so- 
ciety as are ciphers to the 
mathematician. 

Wise men have contem- 
plated fools with far more 
interest than fools have be- 
stowed on savants. ‘* Be 
tolerant to fools,” says Mar- 
cus Aurelius; and our own 
Elia says: ‘‘I love a fool as 
naturally as if I were kith 
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and kin to him.” He does more. He “ venerates 


an honest obliquity of understanding.” 

‘Man is the only animal that laughs,” says 
Epictetus ; and, as if to furnish this propensity 
with a suitable object, there have always been in- 
dividuals 


—‘‘ wise enough to play the fool; 
And to do that well, craves a sort of wit.” 


There are certain fools that are far from being 
useless—the mentally inert people whom it is as 
restful to meet as it is ‘‘to stroke a sedate cat 
after a wearisome frolic with a squirrel.” They 
neither give nor expect ‘‘ smartness.” 

Fancy, if you can, a world peopled with talkers 
like Coleridge and Macaulay—one continual and 
blinding flash of intellectual fireworks. Fancy, 
too, the relief with which men like Goethe and 
Schiller turned to a common, everyday intellect, 
after the brilliant but endless volubility of Mme. 
de Staél. 

Some rare spirits are born dull, and others 
achieve dullness. Johnson said of the elder Sher- 
idan, ‘‘ Why, sir, Sherry is dull, naturally dull; 
but it must have taken a good deal of pains to 
become what we nowsee him. Such an excess of 
stupidity is not in nature.” 

To another class belong fools who have dullness 
thrust upon them pro tem. In this category we 
might place Watts, Copernicus, Galileo, and even 
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MARSHALL P. WILDER, A MODERN MERRYMAKER. 


Columbus. These were called fools by their con- 

temporaries, while succeeding years sound their 

praises clearer and clearer. From wisdom to 

folly, or from folly to wisdom, is but a step, and 
the poet must have had this in mind 
when he wrote: 


‘* Great wits are sure to madness near allied, 
And thin partitions do their bounds divide.” 


Tourgée says : ‘‘ Noah was one of the 
earliest fools who vindicated his folly. 
The wise men of his day sat around on 
dry-goods boxes, and whistled and whit- 
tled, and quizzed the queer craft on 
which he kept his sons and sons-in-law 
at work, till the keel was as old as the 
frigate Constitution, before he was ready 
to lay her upper decks, If the rain had 
not come at last they would never have 
got over laughing at his folly. The 
Deluge saved his reputation, and made 
his ark a success. But it is not every 
fool who has a flood to help him out.” 

To still another class belong those 
who boldly wear the cap and bells—who 
have an unmistakable genius for folly 
under the cap—those who can catch 
stray facts or fancies, and frolic with 
them as cats toy with captive mice. 

The history of these fools is worthy 
of special consideration, for it forms q 
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convenient barometer for the manners and morals 
of society at various times. 
know what an age ridicules as to know its preva- 
lent creed or political drift. Thus, one would 
not look for any great degree of cultivation in the 
time of Edward II., who is said to have paid his 
jester ‘“‘twenty shillings extra for continually 
falling off his horse,” all, forsooth, to make his 
majesty laugh ! 

When war was the only occupation of the rich 
and powerful there was need for these merry 
fellows, who with their ‘quips and cranks” 
forcibly unbent the minds of their masters and 
diverted their thoughts into new channels. A 
professional jester formed an important part of 
every retinue. Counts, cardinals, and even bish- 
ops, had their professional mirthmakers. 

At first they were half-imbecile creatures— 
half-mad fellows, or seeming- 
shrewd replies were greeted with boisterous mirth. 
Later, there were those in high stations who de- 
manded much culture from their jesters. Some- 
times a graduate of Oxford or Cambridge—‘‘a 
droll sort of fellow, with a taste of the knave in 
And 
we are told that, ‘‘ to the due execution of their 
functions, a lively fancy, a copious fund of wit 
and sarcasm, with an unlimited license, were es- 
sential ; but it was also necessary that the biting 


It is as necessary to 


whose senseless 


him ”—was not above wielding a bauble. 


allusion should be softened by a playful and un- 
intentional manner.” 

The professional fool was called by many names, 
such as jester, gleeman, merry counselor, min- 
strel, buffoon, joker and motley. Many of the re- 
corded jests of this merry crew are not conspicu- 


Broad, 


ous for refinement or delicate raillery. 
boisterous mirth was their forte. 


The typical fool’s costume consisted of close- 
fitting doublet and hose, of two colors, counter- 
changed, and a motley coat, with a girdle. A 
hood, ornamented with bells, covered’the head 
and shoulders, and bells sometimes decorated the 
elbows. The jester often wore yellow which was 
known as “‘ fool’s color.” He carried a bauble, 
or wand, terminating in a grotesque, grinning 
head, also ornamented with bells. ‘To the bauble 
was sometimes attached an inflated bladder with 
which to inflict sham punishment. 

Female fools, happily, are infrequent, though 
it is recorded that one was attached to the court 
of Henry IV. of France. Another, brought from 
Spain by Don John of Austria, was employed in 
many difficult and secret negotiations which re- 
quired ready wit and tact. One more, Malthurine 
by name, a French woman, completes the number 
of prominent female fools. 

As is well known, the Romans kept the feast of 
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Saturn as a time of general license and revelry. 
During the season of the Saturnalia the slave re- 
clined on his master’s couch at table, the master 
served his slave, and society, for the time, seemed 
topsy-turvy. 

The grotesque masquerade outlived the pagan 
creed that gave it birth, and not only kept its 
place among Christians (so loath is mankind to 
forsake folly !), but, in spite of priestly anathe- 
mas, it found its way into the ceremonial of the 
Christian Church. It was called by many names, 
but it was best known as the ‘ Feast of Fools.” 
The features of the observance were numerous, 
but it was everywhere marked by the same spirit 
of broad, boisterous drollery and coarse but good- 
natured caricature. 

Dramatic representations were given by these 
mad wights, usually in a church, a desecration we 
find it hard to realize. The rituals of the church 
were travestied, and some of these dramatic sat- 
ires are still extant. That which was in use at 
Beauvais, France, had a rubric ordering the priest, 
when he dismissed the congregation, to bray 
three times, and ordering his hearers to bray 
three times in answer. 

Sometimes a donkey was led, in mock solem- 
nity, to the altar, where he was greeted by a 
hymn of nine stanzas, of which this was the first : 


‘* From the 
Blessings 
Came the 
With our packs to pace along. 


regions of the East 
on the bonny beast 
donkey stout and strong, 


Bray, Sir Donkey, bray!” 

When the donkey formed no part of the farce 
its main feature consisted in electing a mock dig- 
nitary, who was known as the “‘ Pope of Fools,” 
**Archbishop of Dolts,” ‘*Cardinal of Num- 
skulls,” or ‘‘ Abbot of Unreason.” On the day 
of their election they often took possession of the 
church, and parodied the whole service. 

The convents did not escape the infection of 
folly. In some the nuns disguised themselves 
in men’s clothes, chanted mock services, and 
elected a ‘‘ little abbess,” who for that day took 
the place of the real abbess. 

The Feast of Fools maintained itself in many 
places till the Reformation in the sixteenth cent- 
ury. At Antibes, in France, it survived till 1644. 
The scene was as usual a church ; and the actors, 
** dressing themselves in priest’s robes turned in- 
side out, read prayers from books turned upside 
down, through spectacles of orange peel, amid a 
babblement of confused cries and the mimic bel- 
lowing of cattle.” Happily this profanation is 
forever a thing of the past. 

There existed in ancient Greece a distinct class 
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of fools whose habits were not very different from 
those of the Middle Ages. Of the behavior of 
one of these Xenophon has given a picturesque 
account in his ‘* Banquet.” 

He is introduced as ‘‘a certain buffoon named 
Philip.” He professes himself to be a model 
guest, for he is weary with looking for the food 
he needs. ‘There is no ‘equivocal giving out ” 
when he enters the banqueting room. 

“Gentlemen,” he says, ‘‘ you all know I am a 
buffoon by profession, and therefore am come of 
my own accord. I choose rather to come uniu- 
vited than put you to the trouble of a formal in- 
vitation, having an aversion to ceremony.” 

“Very well,” said Callias ; ‘‘ take a place, then, 
Philip; the gentlemen here are full of serious 
thoughts, and I fancy they will have occasion for 
somebody to make them laugh.” 

“While supper lasted,” it goes on to say, 
‘Philip failed not to serve them up, now and 
then, a dish of his profession. He said a thou- 
sand ridiculous things ; but not having provoked 
one smile, he discovered sufficient dissatisfac- 
tion.” (His experience is not unparalleled in 
our own time.) 

“‘Some time after, he fell to it again, and the 
company heard him again without being moved. 

**Thereupon he got up, and throwing his cloak 
over his head” (a sign of disg-ace among the 
Greeks), ‘‘ laid himself down on his couch, with- 
out eating one bit more. 

‘‘* What is the mitter ? said Callias. ‘ Has 
any sudden illness taken you ? 

*** Alas!’ cried Philip, fetching a deep sigh 
from his heart, ‘the quickest and most sensible 
pain that ever I felt in my whole life; for since 
there is no ‘more laughing in the world it is plain 
my business is at an end, and [ have nothing now 
to do but to make a decent exit. Heretofore I 
have been called to every jolly entertainment, to 
divert the company with my buffooneries ; but to 
what purpose should they now invite me ? I can 
as soon become a god as say one serious word.’ ” 

Ife carries on his complaint to considerable 
length, but is somewhat comforted when he per- 
ceives that one member of the company under- 
stands his whole harangue to be but a jest. 

Later, he recovers his spirits sufficiently to jest 
with Socrates himself, and to propose that they 
shall dance together. Socrates declines, and 
Philip dances alone, with gratifying effect, for 
Callias orders wine to be poured for the whole 
company, who by this time are thirsty with 
laughing. 

After much learned discourse the company 
asked Philip what he found so valuable in his 
profession. 
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** Have I not reason to be proud of my trade,” 
said he, ‘‘all the world knowing me to be a buf- 
foon ? If any good fortune happens to them, 
they cheerfully invite me; but when any mis- 
fortune comes they avoid me like the plague, lest 
I should make them laugh in spite of them- 
selves.” 

This is said to be his prayer to the gods : 


‘* Immortal beings, grant my humble prayer ; 
Give Athens all the blessings you can spare; 
Let it abound in plenty, peace and pence, 
But never let it want a dearth of sense.” 


Alexander the Great, Dionysius of Syracuse, 
Philip of Macedon, Augustus and his successors, 
all maintained jesters. Fools in Eastern courts 
are a very ancient institution, and the clever 
sayings of Bahalul, jester of Haroun al Raschid, 
have been preserved, and, indeed, have long had 
a place in Western fiction. 

In jest, Haroun once gave Bahalul a document 
by which he was made governor of all the bears, 
wolves, foxes, apes and monkeys in the dominion. 
‘Tt is too much for me,” said Bahalul. ‘‘I am 
not ambitious enough to desire to rule a// your 
subjects.” 

Montezuma defended the necessity for royal 
fools when he said that ‘‘ more instruction was to 
be gathered from them than from wise men, for 
they dared tell the truth.” 

While we are not apt to attribute any humor- 
ous traits to the Aztecs, their mountebanks were 
so highly prized that some of them were sent 
across the ocean, to Rome, to amuse Pope Clem- 
ent VIL. 

Court fools, however, do not appear distinetly 
and officially till after the Crusades. The office 
ceased in most European countries about the close 
of the seventeenth century, though it continued 
longer in Russia. Peter the Great often had as 
many as twelve fools attached to his household 
at one time. 

One of the most celebrated of fools was Tribou- 
let, attached to the court of Francis L.of France, 
who furnished diversion for his royal master by 
giving him impertinent counsel. Ile appears in 
Rabelais’s romance, and he is also the hero of 
Victor Hugo's * Le Roi s’ amuse.” 

Ilis successor was Brusquet, who combined 
other offices with that of fool. The office in 
France terminated with Angely, who was jester 
to Louis XIII. Angely, by his caustie pleasantry, 
became a person whose good will courtiers did 
wisely to conciliate. 

The tragedies accredited to Richelieu are said 
to have been written by his secretary, who was his 
buffoon as well—one Boisrobert. ‘This variously 
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gifted personage not only had the wit for this 
work, but he actually founded the famous French 
Academy. 

Among German fools, the most prominent are 
Klaus der Narr, court fool of Frederick III. of 
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WILDER AND DE WOLF HOPPER AS ‘‘ ROMEO AND JULIET.” 


Saxony, and Kunz von der Rosen, the famous 
Hoffnarr, or court fool, of the Emperor Maximil- 
ian I. Traditions of his practical jokes are still 
current in Germany. 

The year 1480 was a jubilee year for German 
fools. A famous tournament took place in which 
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not less than fifteen professional fools took part. 
Some were mounted on horseback and others 
played bagpipes, not to frighten the knights, but 
the horses. They held mock tournaments, raced, 
leaped, tumbled and joked. Sometimes a weary 
fool would seek rest 
by placing his head 
on a tin pot, re- 
marking that he 
had crammed a 
sackful of feathers 
in it, to make it 
soft. 

Charles Louis, 
Electoral Prince of 
the Rhine, kept no 
fool. When ques- 
tioned as to the rea- 
son, le answered : 
“It is easily ac- 
counted for. When 
I am inclined to 
laugh, I send for a 
couple of professors 
from college, set 
them at an argu- 
ment and laugh at 
their folly.” 

Christian I., King 
of Denmark, once 
said, when several 
court fools were pre- 
sented to him, that 
he was not in want 
of such things. If 
he were, he had only 
to give license to 
his courtiers, who, 
to his certain know]l- 
edge, were fully 
capable of exhibit- 
ing themselves as 
the biggest fools in 
Europe. 

Among _ Italian 
jesters, we find in 
the fifteenth cent- 
ury one Gonello, in 
the service of the 
Marquis of Ferrara, 
by whom his judg- 
ment was so highly prized that he was consulted 
on all affairs of state. 

In course of time the marquis fell sick, and the 
doctors announced that the only thing that would 
restore him was an unexpected cold bath. But 
no one cared to*give the nobleman a ducking. 
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At last his jester resolved to try it. One day, 
walking beside the river with his master, Gonello 
pushed the marquis into the stream, and, as soon 
as he was sure of his master’s rescue, took to his 
heels. 

The marquis, far from feeling any gratitude, 
issued an edict forbidding Gonello, under penalty 
of his life, to set foot on the soil of Ferrara. 

The well-meaning jester was homesick enough 
in Padua; so homesick, indeed, that he hit upon 
a desperate device to return. 

As the edict said that he should not set foot on 
the soil of Ferrara, he got a donkey cart, filled it 
with earth, and labeled it, ‘‘ Paduan Ground.” 

On this strange conveyance he entered the 
streets of Ferrara, only to be thrown into prison. 
He had disobeyed the edict, and his life must pay 
the penalty. 

On the day of the exeeution the whole city 
turned out to see the sight. Gonello was blind- 
folded, and his head placed upon the block. 

Then came a moment of suspense. Breathless 
interest followed every movement of the execu- 
tioner. Slowly and laboriously he lifted aloft a 
glittering—pail of water, which he dashed on the 
neck of the waiting Gonello. 
resolved to pay him in kind. 

When the people knew that all the grewsome 
preparations had been made only to carry out a 
royal jest they tossed up their caps, and the air 
rang with shouts: ‘‘ Long live the marquis! 
Long live Gonello !” 

But the final act was to come. Gonello did 
not rise, and when his friends, puzzled and sur- 
prised, lifted him, he was past joking. He had 
been frightened to death, and the only compensa- 
tion the remorseful marquis could make was a 
grand funeral. This story, variously modified, 
has been accredited to several other jesters of 
various nationalities. 

In searching the records of English jesters, we 
find that the fool of William the Conqueror made 
“ heart-easing mirth” very profitable, for he died 
almost a Croesus; and that Katharine of Valois, 
after the death of Henry V., married her court 
fool, Sir Owen Tudor. 

Scogan, jester to Edward IV., John Heyward, 
jester to Henry VIII. and the intimate friend of 
Sir Thomas More, and Hitard, jester to Edmund 
Ironside, all made names for themselves 
world of folly. 

Will Somers, a court fool of Henry VIII., seems 
to have been kind-hearted as well as witty, and 
occasionally used his influence with the King for 
charitable purposes. 

He is said to have asked : ‘‘ What is it that the 
less there is of it the more it is to be feared ?” 


The marquis had 


in the 


MY THEME.” 

and to have enjoyed the surprise his answer gave, 
While amus- 
ing in a certain way, this would hardly pass cur- 
rent 


‘A little bridge over a deep river.” 


now. 

The Lord Mayor’s fool used to perform a curi- 
ous feat on Lord Mayor’s Day. He had to jump, 
clothes and all, into a large bowl of custard placed 
on a dinner table. In * All’s Well that Ends 
Well,” Shakespeare alludes to this custom when 
he makes Lafeu say: ‘‘ You have made shift to 
run into it, boots, spurs, and all, like him that 
leaped into the custard.” 

Among English fools the name of Archibald 
Armstrong, or ‘‘ Archie,” as he was commonly 
called, stands pre-eminent. After gaining wide- 
spread reputation as a sheep stealer, he became 
attached to the household of James VI. of Scot- 
land, at whose accession to the English throne 
Archie was given a permanent place. As jester 
he became a power, instigating petty quarrels, 
and even raising a dispute between James and his 
eldest son, by attributing to the prince greater 
popularity than to the King. The prince’s friends 
revenged themselves for this undue forwardness 
by ** tossing him every night they could meet him 
in a blanket, like a dog.” 

The important place that Archie held at court 
is further attested by John Taylor, the poet, who 
dedicated, in 1621, his ‘‘ Praise, Antiquity and 
Commodity of Beggary” to ‘‘the bright, eye- 
dazzling Mirrour of Mirth, Adelantado of Alac- 
rity, the Pump of Pastime, Spout of Sport, and 
Regent of Ridiculous Confabulations, Archibald 
Armstrong, alias the Court Archy.” 

On the accession Charles I. Archie retained his 
office, and from his royal masters he received 
many tokens of regard in both money and land. 
In a pamphlet ascribed to him, his portrait ap- 
pears with this couplet below it : 

** Archie, by kings and princes graced of late, 

Jested himself into a fair estate.” 


His disagreement with Archbishop Laud is his- 
torical. Archie openly ridiculed the religious and 


political principles of the archbishop. On 
occasion, having obtained permission to say grace 
at Whitehall in Laud’s presence, he worded it as 
follows: ‘* Great praise be given to God, and lit- 
tle Laud to the devil.” 

Archie jested once too often with this same 


one 


archbishop, on the subject of the liturgy, and 
soon after he was discharged from the King’s 
service, and banished Thenceforth 
he was known only as a very rich man, and re- 
ports show him to have been something of a Shy- 
lock in his dealings. He died in 1646, very ap- 
propriately, on April 1st. 


from court. 
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I have merely touched upon some striking 
instances of folly. To catalogue all fools is too 
great a task for one individual to undertake. He 
might as well try to number the grains of sand 
on the seashore, or the stars of the Milky Way. 

But all folly is not despicable, any more than 
are all fools, and who will dare to underrate this 
mighty guild when their achievements are re- 
called ? They have been the consorts of queens, 
which assures their station in other countries, 
and they have amassed great fortunes, which 
confirms their respectability in this. They have 
been playwrights, counselors, heroes of novels 
from illustrious pens, founders of academies. and 
companions of the wisest 


Most of us have a decided antipathy to those 
faultless persons who always do and say the wise 
and proper thing. Possibly a consciousness of our 
own infirmities make them an irritation, though 
we will flatter ourselves that such perfection lacks 
piquancy, like an unsalted viand. A dash of salt, 
in the way of folly, would put them in touch 
with humanity at large, and we would find them 
vastly more congenial for ordinary, social inter- 
course. The gentle Elia carries it even further 
when he says: ‘‘ Take my word for this, friends, 
and say a fool told it to you, if you please, that 
he who hath not a drachm of folly in his mixture 
hath pounds of much worse matter in his com- 
position.” 
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By J. CARTER BEARD. 


I FANCY the great traveler Bruce could scarcely 
have repressed a smile when an old Abyssinian, a 
native of a village called Zingenam, told him, with 
solemn assurance of the truth of his narration, as 
though scarcely expecting to be believed, of an 
extraordinary circumstance that once happened 
in his country, while he was yet a child. 

‘*There fell,” he said, ‘‘a feathery whiteness 
from the sky, a strange, pure something for which 
our language had no name, that came darkening 
the air in silent showers, and lay upon the fields 
like the bloom of white clover. It was soft and 
cooling, and turned to water in the hand.” 

Yet had Bruce himself—for he lived before the 
mysteries of crystallization were much known or 
studied—been shown the myriads of lovely de- 
signs into which the Divine Artist shapes the snow- 
flakes, each in a perfect symmetry different from 
every other and all its own, the six-petaled frost 
flowers, the wheels and axles, the richly deco- 
rated wreaths, the endless variety of snow stars 
and crystal hexagons which an ordinary magni- 
fying glass reveals, his wonder would have at 
least equaled that of the simple African. 

A dark bit of plush, velvet, or woolen cloth, 
that has remained out of doors long enough to 
become at least as cold as the atmosphere that 
surrounds it. and a strong magnifying glass— 


though even one of ordinary power will answer 
the purpose—is all that is required to study these 
beautiful results of the power of crystallization. 
Nor do such star-shaped crystals fall at all times 
when it snows, In driving storms they are dashed 
together and broken up, and in soft, damp snow 
they are partially melted, and lose definiteness 
and regularity of form. A still atmosphere is 
necessary to their formation, and the greater the 
cold the more beautiful do they become. 

Although there are gréat multitudes of sep- 
arate and distinct varieties, the forms assumed 
by the snow crystals are not limitless in number, 
specimens being readily found that are alike in 
all particulars. There seem also to exist well- 
marked varieties, all the members of which, while 
presenting certain individual peculiarities, con- 
form to one general type; and these types taken 
all together appear to be broken up into groups 
by more general differences. 

A general arrangement of star forms, for ex- 
ample, consisting of six triangular points, identi 
cal in size and shape, radiating from a central, 
unbroken plate, will be found to vary in the spec- 
imens presenting these characteristics in common. 
In some cases each point will bear a small hex- 
agonal disk ; in another, leafy or else branched pro- 
jections ; and in yet another the rays will be serrated 
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at the edges like rose leaves. Another group will 
present other features in common, and its mem- 
bers also vary within the fixed limits of its general 
type. Sometimes strange forms occur—delicate, 
hexagonal, hollow cylinders, with two hexagonal 
wheels set upon each as upon an axle. Some- 
times the snow stars are fringed with tiny icicles 
like jewels with pendants ; and sometimes—and 
these shapes are the most beautiful — curved 
lines take the place of the ordinary straight 
ones of crystallization. The whole subject re- 
mains yet to be exhaustively systematized, and 
the appliances needed and the conditions requi- 
site are so easily had that there is really no great 
obstacle in the way of the study and original in- 
vestigation of these beautiful sky-born frost flow- 
ers, and their arrangement in a sort of celestial 
botany of species and genera, on the part of any- 
one sufficiently interested in natural science to 
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beam. Watch the track of the beam through the 
ice. Part of the beam is stopped, part goes 
through. The former produces internal liquefac- 
tion, the latter has no effect at all on the ice. 
But the liquefaction is not uniformly diffused. 
From separate spots of the ice little shining points 
are seen to sparkle forth. Everyone of these 
points is surrounded by a beautiful liquid flower 
with six petals. Ice and water are so optically 
alike that unless the light fall properly upon 
these flowers you cannot see them.” It should 
fall obliquely. ‘‘ But what is the central spot ? 
It is a vacuum. It floats on water because, bulk 
for bulk, it is lighter than water, so that when 
the ice is melted it shrinks in size. Can the 


liquid flowers, then, occupy all the space they 
formerly did in a frozen condition ? Plainly no. 
A little empty space is formed with the flowers, 
and the surface of this space shines in the sun 


FORMS OF CRYSTALLIZATION. 


take the trouble to learn to read nature’s un- 
printed pages. Photographic supplies and appa- 
ratus are so cheap and so commonly used at the 
present day that a new suggestion of their em- 
ployment in recording the perishable forms of 
the snow crystals would seem to be sufficient. Ata 
comparatively slight expense the camera and lens 
can be arranged to enlarge the individual forms, 
or they can be enlarged from the negative in 
printing. But a much more wonderful produc- 
tion of nature, throvgh the agency of heat, cold 
and water, than even these beautiful crystalliza- 
tions, is their deliquescent forms, or the liquid 
flowers that replace the solid ones in melting ice ; 
for the substance of ice itself, though it seems so 
clear and homogeneous, is woven of these six- 
rayed frost flowers. As a well-known writer on 
physical science says: ‘ Take a slab of lake ice 
and place it in the path of a concentrated sun- 


like burnished silver. Here we have a re- 
versal of the process of crystallization. The work 
of the searching solar beam is delicate enough to 
take the molecules down without deranging the 
order of their architecture. Try the experiment 
yourself with a pocket lens on a sunny day. You 
will not find the flowers confused ; they all lie 
parallel to the surface of freezing. In this ex- 
quisite way every bit of ice over which our skates 
glide in winter is put together.” 

Variable and differing as the frost flowers are, 
they have all one framework in common—a hex- 
agon, the radiations of which, starting from the 
centre, are always inclined at an angle of sixty 
degrees ; but all possible variations on this basis 
are exhausted, and every beautiful form of which 
it is capable is shown in the aggregate of all the 
shapes assumed by the snow crystals in their di- 
versified obedience to one law. 





WHO CAME TO THE WEDDING? 


By NreL_ty HArtr WoopwortnH. 


SEVERAL years have passed since the strange 
circumstance I am about to tell you took place, 
yet if I should live to be a centenarian not a sin- 


gle detail of that dreadful day could ever escape 
my memory. 
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HE SEEMED TO UNDERSTAND MY QUESTIONING, AND 
RAISING HIS HAND, HE WAIVED MY INQUIRY.” 
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I can see it now, that frowning sky, across 
which great black cloud ships, with dark stream- 
ers and pennants, were sailing, while the lurid 
light of the sun streamed over all, magnifying 
the ghastliness of the scene and giving an unreal 
look to every part of the Jandscape. 

‘*T don’t like it,” I mused, as I slowly drew on 
my overcoat, keeping a sharp lookout, meanwhile, 
through the window. ‘I don’t like it,” I re- 
peated. ‘ Horace, come here and look at this 
sky.” 

The person addressed lifted his eyes question- 
ingly from his writing, left his seat and ap- 
proached the window. ‘* Well, what is it ?” he 
said. ‘* You are nervous to-day, Fred. What’s 
the matter now ?” 

‘IT don’t like that sky,” Lanswered. ‘ It means 
something more than common. What can it be ?” 

‘It means a squall, probably ; nothing more. 
If we were in a cyclone country it might have a 
story to tell. It means,” he laughingly added, 
he had looked carefully about, ‘* that 
Mother Nature’s going back on me, Fred. She 
is all the mother I’ve ever known, and I’ve hoped 
she'd smile when my wedding day came. I’ve 
waited long enough for it, goodness knows. The 
old superstitions regarding one’s wedding day are 
hard to throw off. ‘Happy the bride that the 
sun shines on; and I should presume that if the 
bride were bright and happy it might reflect to 
the other party concerned—eh, Fred ?” 

‘“The sun’s bright enough to carry out the 
prophecy, but that isn’t a2, A July day in Jan- 
uary is unique, to say the least; and if this 
keeps on it'll raise the mischief with the river, 
Give us a strong south wind now, and who'll go 
to the wedding’ With a rising river between 
the parties, itll be a rather one-sided affair in 
than one, I’m thinking! Look 
there!” I continued. ‘* Between us and the great 
white building yonder the pulse of the dhy is 
beating quite too feverishly for January! It isn’t 
u healthy pulse, and with such a sky looking 
But I haven’t any more time to give to 
the weather ;” and, suiting the action to the word, 
I ran down the stairs and round to the great side 
door of the mill, where the river was full in view 
for a long distance. 

‘“Worse and worse!” I ejaculated, mentally. 
‘* There’s the mischief brewing, or I’m dreadfully 
mistaken ;” and I caught my hat, that the first 
gust of wind had lifted from my head. ‘I'll run 
down to the basement before I go, and see about 
the water. The ice’ll start before morning if ¢his 
keeps on!” Reaching the lower story, I found 
the river was rising, slowly, but enough to send 
me back to caution Horace not to be foolhardy 


when 


more senses 


down! 
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about crossing. Just then a note was placed in 
my hand—a delicate, fragrant note from Kitty— 
Kitty, the sweetest, rosiest little maiden in the 
world, who was to be bridesmaid to-day, and 
bride at the very next wedding after Horace’s. 

I was to be there at seven for her, but she had 
changed her mind. *‘ Wanted to spend the after- 
noon with Margery; there were so many things to 
talk over and see to; and would I mind if her 
brother took her down at three, and I come later, 
as we had agreed upon ?” ete., ete. 

** Yes, I would mind,” I wrote back again. 
**}iave your own way this time; it’s your last 
chance—make the most of it. I'll be there at 
three with a carriage. Ill leave you with Mar- 
gery, spend the time between with mother, and 
be on hand by seven or eight, so there’ll be plenty 
of time ;” and forgetting my previous concern 
over Horace, I prepared to take my leave once 
more. 

Back again ?’ he questioned. 
you had gone to dinner !” 

** Took a look at the river on my way out, and 
came back to caution you over being reckiess in 
crossing. We'll have high water and plenty of 
floating ice, or ’'m mistaken! Come over with 
me now, and not wait till evening !” 

** But you're coming back, after dinner,” said 
he; ‘‘and I imagine two big fellows like you and 
I are capable of taking care of themselves, let 
alone the river.” 

**[?’'m not coming back; I’m to take Kitty over 
to Margery’s at three (they want to spend the last 
afternoon together, she says; though I don’t see 
why the afternoons won’t be forthcoming just the 
same if one does become ‘ Mrs. Horace’; some girl 
nonsense, probably) ; and I’m going to mother’s 
afterward, till evening, when I shall be on hand, 
old fellow, to see that you are properly married, 
and to be the first to offer my congratulations.” 

‘*Sit down a minute,” he answered. “ Seri- 
ously, Fred, P’d go with you now, but I don’t ap- 
prehend any risk in crossing this evening. And 
there’s a deal of business to see to to-day, in order 
to be away fora month. I’m awfully busy, and 
shall be till dark ; though, of course, I could call 
in Ellery, if it was necessary. To think that the 
river should even undertake to separate Margery 
and me, it’s ridiculous! It couldn’t do it, after 
all this time she’s waited for me! I don’t de- 
her! There isn’t a man on earth good 
enough for Margery ; and I can’t understand why 
such fortune is mine!” 

“7 can,” I said, grasping his hand. ‘There 
isn’t a man living good enough for her, only just 
yourself, and I won’t wait till evening to offer my 
congratulations. You have been everything to me, 


*T thought 


serve 
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Horace—father, good angel, and all that sort of 
thing—and I couldn’t ever thank you enough, if 
I tried. But, bless us, we’re growing sentimental ! 
I must be off, too. Come over early—don’t wait 
till evening,” I added. ‘‘ What shall I tell 
Margery for you ? She’ll be nervous over the ris- 
ing river.” 

«Tell her,” he said, with the sweetest smile I 
ever saw on any face —‘‘ tell her not to worry— 
that the River Styx couldn’t separate us—that I 
shall be there—dead or alive, I shall be there !” 

To make myself understood, I must define to 
you the ‘lay of the land” where we were resid- 
ing. ‘The large manufacturing town was divided 
centrally by the river which furnished power to 
the mills of which my friend Horace Earle was 
half-owner and general superintendent. 

Between the two divisions was a broad, low 
flat, always overflowed in high water, and the cur- 
rent had a dangerous way, at these times, of shift- 
ing here and there, and carrying everything be- 
fore it. Especially was this to be dreaded when 
floating ice abounded ; and to-day—Horace’s mar- 
riage day—it seemed a pity that sky and stream 
couldn’t compromise and help him on a bit, or at 
least let him alone when he was so happy ! 

To reach Margery’s, he must not only cross this 
flat between the two parts of the town, but must 
go a mile below to the beautiful home where his 
bride was waiting. This latter part of the road 
lay also along the river bank, although it was 
higher, and only in extreme high water was there 
any difficulty in reaching it. 

As I approached the flat I saw with alarm that 
in a few hours the ice would start and the road 
become practically impassable ; and reaching the 
hotel, I dispatched a line to Horace, saying: 
‘The river rises faster than you realize! Come 
over now. Without the bridegroom, who'll come 
to the wedding ?” 

Not long after, as I was sitting in the carriage 
at Kitty’s door, waiting for the darling to adjust 
some fascinating curl, I suppose, a note came to 
me with the hastily written words: “I can’t ; 
there’s a break in the machinery. I’m not afraid. 
Tell Margery what I told you.” 

When Kitty at last appeared the wind nearly 
lifted her off her feet (she wasn’t much of a lift), 
and when I tried to wrap the robes about her it 
nearly swept them from the carriage—for the 
sleighing was already over. 

‘Oh, Fred,” she cried, when the next gust 
came, ‘I’m afraid ; it blows so; I don’t want to 
go—not even with you! Hadn’t we better wait 
awhile ?” 

** And she didn’t want to 
it is the very same brave 


go,” I quoted; “and 
girl that assured me 
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not long since that she should never be afraid of 
anything when I was with her.” 

** But I didn’t mean tornadoes, and I do want 
to go—only I’m so afraid!” And, in spite of 
herself, I caught sight of something glistening 
in the corner of her eye that melted my heart 
immediately. 

** Kitty,” I said, “ we will wait, if you say so; 
but Margery expects you, and Horace sent a mes- 
sage to her. She’ll be anxious ; he’s across the 
river—some tangle in the machinery—and don’t 
you think you’d want to hear, if you were in her 
place ?” 

I don’t think she half heard what I said through 
the roar of the elements, but I caught her acqui- 
escing look, and we started for the wedding. 

We tried, at first, to keep up a conversation, 
but gave it up—it was all I could do to keep the 
robes from taking leave, and all the time I was 
thinking of Horace. As we left the village be- 
hind us I was reassured to find the road still free 
from water, and reaching Margery’s door shortly, 
the way those two girls met would have made a 
cleverer fellow than La trifle envious. So I just 
reminded Kitty that ‘‘ Miss Margery’s ” days were 
nearly over, and the dignified matron who would 
probably succeed her would never be quite so glad 
to see her ayain; and then she couldn’t boast 
much herself, for in a month we were to be mar- 
ried. 

Margery waited, hoping to hear from her lover, 
and finally asked timidly if he sent any message. 

“* Certainly,” I said ; ‘‘he told me to tell you 
not to be anxious ;” and I repeated, word for word, 
the message he had given me. 

It sounded strangely, and her blushing face 
paled a little, but only for a moment. 

‘* Why don’t you invite me in ?” I asked. 

‘¢ Because we don’t want you,” both girls an- 
swered ; “come by eight.” And I drove to my 
mother’s, who lived close by. - 

Mother and I had always kept up a mutual ad- 
miration society, and if the membership wasn’t 
numerous, it was large, with a big fellow like my- 
self in it; and then we had recently admitted 
Kitty to membership, and there was plenty of 
matter for discussion. 

I wasn’t the first one who was 

‘* Left by his sire, too young the loss to know, 
Lord of himself—that heritage of woe!’’ 


and, with an overfond mother, should have gone, 
nobody knows where, had not Horace Earle 
stepped between me and all that might have 
been my ruin. 

At eight, precisely, I stood at Margery’s door, 
flattering myself that my appearance would do 
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honor to any wedding in the country. The 
guests had begun to assemble. The house was 
beautiful with its ferny, flowery decorations, and 
when Kitty and Margery met me it seemed to 
me that two beautiful angels had come down to 
earth in their persons! I always knew the bride 
was handsome, but never, before nor since, have [ 
seen a human being wear the look she wore—as if 
the happiness of a lifetime had been condensed 
within a short space, and fairly transfigured her 
features. 

**Where’s Horace ?” I asked. ‘ Isn’t he here 
yet ?” And reading my answer in their faces, I 
added : ** Ife’ll be here shortly ; the wind has all 
gone down; the moon is rising, and the night 
isn't so eeric, after all, as it promised tobe. A 
fair voyage to you, Margery —smooth sailing, 
bright skies and good company. You’re sure of 
the Jas¢ ; there isn’t another fellow in the country 
that can hold a candle beside Horace.” 

“© know it—I know it all,” she said; “ but 
bless you for saying it ;”’ and the dear girl bent 
above my chair and kissed my forehead. 

“*Except this one,” Kitty interposed ; and 
some one entered the room just then, and ended 
the pretty tableau. 

The ceremony was to be at nine; they were to 
take the ten-o’clock train. The house filled rap- 
idly—the time was arriving—but no Iforace. 

‘** Nobody to blame, girls ; he’s hindered, pos- 
sibly, by the water. Don’t fidget—you’ll hear 
him coming in a moment,” I assured them ; but 
I went out upon the broad piazza to look for his 
coming. 

There was trouble, I knew ; he wasn’t the man 
to be late at his own wedding ; and looking back 
upon the road, I saw it was a lake in the moon- 
light. 

Some one drove in just then, and noticing my 
anxious look, said : 

«It’s all calm out there. There’s no depth to 
it; I drove through without a particle of trou- 
ble. The ice has started at the village ; it'll soon 
be out, and the river falling in an hour.” 

The ice—yes, I could hear it crushing and 
thundering ; and, blaming myself that I hadn't 
driven back for Horace an hour ago, I re-entered 
the house to quiet the girls, who were nervous 
enough, I can tell you. 

«The ice is coming down ; Horace is safe on 
the other side; he'll cross immediately after. 
We'll be all ready for the ceremony the moment 
he arrives,” I told them ; and Margery answered, 
trustingly : 

‘Yes, he’ll come at once; I fecl sure he is 
coming wow.” 


Half-past nine—a quarter to ten, and ILorace 
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entered the room. I was startled at his pallor, 
but Margery didn’t notice, in her gladness at his 
presence. 

‘“‘ What, in Heaven’s name, is the matter ?” I 
started to say. 

He seemed to understand my questioning, and 
raising his hand, he waived my inquiry. 

** Don’t stop to talk,” said Kitty. 

Margery took his arm, Kitty mine, and we en- 
tered the room where the beautiful marriage serv- 
ice was to be completed. It was short, I knew, 
but I thought it never would be concluded. I 
couldn’t keep my eyes off from Horace, and when 
we left the room directly after it ended (the girls 
had arranged that we were to receive in one ad- 
joining), I prepared to repeat my question, when 
he left us for a moment, as I supposed, and passed 
out at the door. 

«Horace is wild,” I said. ‘I knew something 
was wrong. I must follow him !” 

And leaving the trembling, bewildered girls, I 
rushed after him. 

Not a sound outside save the rushing of the 
ice—the thundering, crackling and crashing of 
the huge cakes as they came together, and where 
the smooth lake lay a few moments since they 
were piling upon each other in confusing shrieks 
and groans and plunges. But Horace was not 
there ; and calling his name again and again, the 
sound was lost amidst the roar of the waters ! 

The confusion within can well be imagined. 
Pale and trembling, the bride and Kitty stood 
alone while the guests crowded around to know 
the meaning. ‘‘ He was so pale,” they said. And 
dear, sweet Margery answered : ‘‘ His hands were 
so cold—he does not know that he has left me— 
he will come—I know he will come !” and they 
took her to her room while I stood outside, again 
watching the river. 

It was falling, as the guest had said; the ice 
was all out at last, and his words, “It’s afl calm 
out there,” were verified. I was trying to collect 
my thoughts, while it slowly subsided, and had 
reached the conclusion that Horace had somehow 
evaded my sight, had been temporarily insane 
from some shock of which we did not know, had 
rushed back again before the icy mass had started, 
and was safe upon the furt!er side already. 

Poor fellow—it was all calm out there—he was 
‘ruly safe upon the other side ! 

I went down to the edge of the water, others 
joined me, and far up the road we discerned a 
figure moving in the moonlight. We watched in 
breathless suspense until we were certain it was 
coming nearer. Soon we knew it to be a horse- 
man, and calling to him before he had time to 
reach us, I asked if he had seen Horace. 
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Yes,” answered Ben, the boatman. 

**Is he safe ?” 

** Ay! safe,” was the brief answer; but it told 
me the worst. 

We followed to the house and heard his story. 
Horace had been detained at the mill till even- 
ing, and starting in haste, had found the river 
impassable. The boatman lived close by, and 
going over to the house, they prepared to row 
over, and had nearly made it safely when the ice 
upset the boat, and bore my noble friend beyond 
the reach of help. 

When he concluded his story—‘‘‘ Hold on 
stoutly,’ says I—for the master were clinging to 
a big cake o’ ice —‘hold on a minute more and 
I'll save ye; I'd give my life for ye, master—ye 
know I would gladly!’ ‘I know it, Ben,’ he told 
me; ‘I'll try.’ Then I got a little nearer, but 
he couldn’t do it! ‘I can’t,’ says he. ‘Good-by, 
Ben—I’m going.’ And sure enough he were.” 
Here the good man broke down completely. In 
a minute he mastered his voice enough to add, 
‘« But if he ain’t in heaven, there ain’t no heaven 
for nobody.” 

The next evening I was at Margery’s again, and 
Horace was there. The flowers still hung about 
the rooms; they had not lost their fragrance, 
scarce a blossom had withered, and those that 
Margery had worn lay in his hand while she bent 
above him. The smile he wore at our parting 
yesterday—the rare, radiant smile—still lingered 
on his beautiful face, where the mystery of life 
and death was blending. 

I was a child before her—I, the strong man, 
was weak beside poor Margery, and she tried so 
hard to comfort me ! 

** Don’t, Fred; he wouldn’t like you to grieve 
so,” she said. ‘‘ He came just as he said he would 
—nor life nor death conld part us. And I shall 
come, Horace ; you will not wait long for me !” 

I can’t tell you the rest—it hurts me so, only 
that Kitty and I stood beside her one day, in an- 
swer to her summons. She lay upon the lounge, 
and her bridal veil was thrown carelessly across it. 

‘‘T wanted it there,” she smilingly said. ‘I 
told them to bring it. It is so near now—the 
great marriage day ; and I want you and Kitty to 
see that I wear it to-night, for Horace is coming 
for me. I have seen him—he told me so—and 
you must try to comfort mother. I want to go,” 
she continued, slowly. ‘‘ He came to me in that 


dreadful hour of death, and I’m going to him to- 
night !” 

The twilight faded, the moonlight filled the 
room; the light of another world lighted her 
face, it rested there, it folded her in as if angel 
arms were wrapped about her—a light, a look 





















that told of peace, of content, of rest, of joy be- 
yond all telling. 

She did not try to talk again until the striking 
of the clock aroused her, when she raised her 
eyes, lifted her arms above her head, and, ‘‘ Hor- 


ace !” she cried, joyfully ; ‘‘oh, Horace, my hus- 
band!” The poor arms sank to her side, and 


with her lips still shaping the blessed word the 
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dear eyes closed in sleep that would never waken 
here, and Horace and Margery were together. 

And who came to the wedding? I answer, 
unhesitatingly, Horace. I don’t understand it 
—I don’t pretend to. It’s enough for me to 
know he was there—that I saw them marrie@— 
that he kept his tryst in death. And that? 
That’s my boy—my little Horace. 





WOMAN'S LIFE IN TURKEY. 


By OLIveE HARPER. 


THERE is a veil of reserve and secrecy thrown 
around real Turkish home life that is almost im- 
possible to penetrate, and it requires not only a 
long residence in Turkey, but the kind offices of 
some lady who has spent many years in that coun- 
try, and who has “by slow degrees won the respect 
of the Turkish families, before the newcomer can 
be permitted to enter the homes of these secluded 
ladies under the guidance of their old friend. 
They dislike foreigners—with too much reason 
and their naturally refined natures revolt against 
the coarse curiosity of some, and the no less dis- 
agreeable preaching of others against their mode 
of life and peculiar marriage institutions. It is 
a case of prisoners hugging the very chains they 
ought to abhor. Few real Turkish women would 
wish to change them if they could ; but there are 
others whose every moment of existence is a tort- 
ure almost too great to bear. The laws govern- 
ing marriage in Turkey appear to be just to both 
parties. Marriage is entirely a civil contract, and 
divorce is very easy. If a man is angry, or wearies 
of his wife, he simply lifts his hands over her 
head and says, ‘‘ I divorce you,” and it is done. 
The woman must return to her father’s home, 
and the husband must give back to her all the 
dowry he received with her; or, in case there was 
no dowry, he must give her a sum of money suffi- 
cient to maintain her decently. No stigma at- 
taches to a divorced wife, as divorce is generally 
due to a fit of anger on the husband’s part, and 
so friends soon patch up a peace, and the wife is 
taken back once, and twice; but if the husband 
sends her away a third time, the ulema, or priest, 
is called in, and then, if the husband wants her 
back again, she must, to fulfill the law, be mar- 
ried to another man, and pass twenty-four hours 
with him, and be divorced by him, before she van 
return to her original husband ; and if she likes 
the husband imposed by law upon her better than 
the first one, she is at liberty to remain with him 
as his wife. This restrains a man’s bad temper 
when he loses his collar button or steps on a tack. 


Girls become “of age” at nine years, and very 
often marry at ten, but it is usual to wait till they 
are fifteen. A girl of twenty is very old. Girls 
are taught a little music, by ear; a very few of 
them learn to read and write. They learn to em- 
broider in gold thread and silks. They are shown 
carefully all the little arts and devices by which 
to appear seductive in the eyes of their future 
spouse, such as different graceful attitudes, cer- 
tain expressions of the eyes, and all the possible 
manners of rendering themselves favorites by 
pandering to the lowest motives. 

Each young girl has more or less female slaves, 
usually about her own age, with the exception of 
her nurse, who performed the functions of mother 
to her in her infancy, and who lives with her 
always after, and is her “dada.” And this re- 
minds me that the young wife, or old one, can 
get a divorce from her husband if he should take 
for odalisque a daughter of her foster mother, 
her aunt, or her cousin, or her sister, against her 
consent. The tie of foster mother is considered 
a very strong one in Turkey. 

When a young girl has reached a marriageable 
age in Turkey word is passed around among all 
the old women ‘‘ go-betiveens,” or professional 
matchmakers, and then they set about looking 
for a suitable husband for her, and finally some 
young man is singled out, and his mother ap- 
proached. Young men are early married in Tur- 
key, they rarely reaching the age of twenty be- 
fore being thus settled. When the affair has pro- 
gressed far enough, the young girl is invited to 
go to the bath in a party, and she, generally igno- 
rant of the occasion, goes, and with perhaps a 
hundred other young girls and their mothers and 
slaves, and lies about on the slabs, or sits nude 
with them, all eating and drinking, or splashing in 
the fountain. The prospective mother - in-law 
then decides as to whether the girl possesses all the 
physical charms she thinks her son deserves. 

If the marriage is finally decided upon, the 
mothers meet, and later the fathers; the young 
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couple never. Nor do the four parents ever come 
together. But, at last, the civil contract is made 
out, the three days’ feast for the young man at his 
father’s selamlik is provided, and the young girl's 
three days’ feast in her mother’s home is given. 
The first day it is to all her female friends a sort 
of continual reception ; the second, exclusively to 
her young girl friends ; and the third, called the 
‘“‘leg-of-mutton ” feast, to her young married 
friends. This last signifies that she re- 
nounces her girlhood and takes on the more 
redate duties of wife- 


one 


hood. 

The last afternoon 
the young man comes 
to the haremlik of his 
father-in-law, and 
finds there the ulema, 
who stands in the 
doorway that sepa- 
rates the selamlik, or 
part of the 
from the ha- 
remlik, or women’s 
part, and there calls 
out a few questions at 
the top of his voice, 
awidressed to the bride 
one side, and 
groom on the other, 
and then, without 
waiting to make sure 
whether they answer 
or not, mutters a few 
words of blessing and 


men’s 
house, 


on 





goes home to his pious 
meditations. 

At sunset the bride 
is put sedan 
chair, and carried by 
two men ; and all her 
wedding presents are 
placed on round metal 


into a 


trays, generally brass, 
and tied up with 
colored tarlatan, and carried on the heads of 
slaves to her future abode. She is veiled with a 
much thicker veil than is usual, and: this veil is 
retained after her arrival, when she is at once 
taken to her suite of rooms in her father-in-law’s 
home, for very rarely does the young man set up 
housekeeping on his marriage, and still more 
rarely does he live with his father-in-law. 

The bride is placed by her female slaves, who 
form part of her dowry, upon a chair arranged as 
nearly like a throne as circumstances will permit, 
and there she remains until her husband can 
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escape from his friends, who try to retain him. 
When he does reach his bride, whom he has never 
seen, he is to kneel humbly, and offering his 
wedding present, which is usually a piece of jew- 
beg ler to drop her veil, that ‘‘ he may be 
struck blind by the effulgence of her beauty.” 
Sometimes he is struck dumb by her ugliness. 
The man can never marry another woman with 
a ceremony, and thus the first wife is always the 
head wife, or Bas-cadine hanum, or first lady. He 
may, and generally does, take all his wife’s young 


bene ’ 
Fiavycs as 


vel 


elry, 


odalisques, 
and if anyone of them 
bears him a ehild, 
that one immediately 
becomes a legitimate 
wife, with the right 
to have her suite of 
rooms and exactly the 
samt amount of jewels 
and other comforts 
that the wedded wife 
has. If, as is nearly 
always the case with 
these undisciplined 
and ignorant women, 
they have beaten or 
otherwise ill treated 
the slaves during the 
time past, they are 
going to be revenged, 
now. that motherhood 
has made them equal. 
If the legitimate wife 
has no child, or the 
slave becomes the fa- 
vorite, then, indeed, 
the wife’s lot is hard. 
It matters little to 
her, then, that the 
law allows her to wall 
at the head of the 
procession when the 
females go out, or 
that she alone is al- 
lowed to order the second cup of coffee when 
guests come to visit the harem, and thus cut the 
visit short, for she knows that she is not first nor 
alone in her husband’s heart. 

Often the wife sees her child neglected and set 
aside for that of a negro slave, for a harem is not 
made up entirely of Turkish women. There are 
Moors, occasionally a 
Greek girl, and in some few instances French and 


Circassians, Georgians, 


one or two English, and very often Egyptians, 
Copts, Arabs, and particularly Abyssinians as 


black as ink. ‘These latter are tall, beautifully 
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formed, and on the same footing as the native 
wives. They go to the baths with them, and 


veil their*faces as jealously as do the white wives. 
The Koran permits a man to have four wives, 
but practice now is to have one wife and as many 
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The high officials have large city houses, mostly 
of wood, and country homes called konaks, and 
the number of women—we will call them wives— 
is only limited by their wealth. Each of these 
wives has her own coupé, and in this she and all 
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slaves as he wishes or can support. This he must 
do, for no Turkish woman would know how to 
work for her living, except the poor peasants in 
the interior, where life is much simpler ; and few 
men have even one slave aside from their wives. 


her children and her nurse, and perhaps her fa- 
vorite slave, crowd, the first lady invariably ahead, 
and the rest following. All are veiled, and all 
guarded by the eunuchs, who, with their ¢ar- 
boushes, are always ready to punish offenders. 
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Each woman in a harem is at liberty to dress 
as suits herself, but in the street she must wear 
the trousers, the feridjee and the yashmak, 
veil. The veil, as worn by the Turkish women, 
enhances their beauty a hundredfold. It consists 
of two pieces of crépe lisse folded bias, one piece 
thrown over the brilliant, jeweled headdress, and 
brought down over the forehead to the eyebrows, 
which are generally made jet black with burnt 
almonds, and the other part placed over the face 
and up to the eyes, which have the lids thickly 
penciled with kohol. The face is painted in the 
most brilliant red and white, and this, faintly 
seen through the misty haze of the veil, is en- 
trancing from its mystery and beautiful in its 
delicate coloring. 

Each particular tribe of Georgian, Circassian, 
Coptic or Egyptian women has some peculiar 
style in dress by which one familiar with the 
country can distinguish them. The Georgians 
make their eyebrows appear to meet by the heavy 
layer of burnt almond, and usually braid their 
hair in from two to twenty braids, and wear a 
sort of diadem of jewels and common artificial 
flowers in the most brilliant colors, and all have 


a passionate fondness for showy trinkets ; and one 
will often be seen with a priceless necklace of 
jewels and five or six tawdry necklaces of the 


most palpable pinchbeck all on at once. The 
Copts and all the nomadic races of Mohammedans 
wear imitation or real coins as ornaments, and 
their heads, necks and arms will be entirely cov- 
cred with them, and more be twined in their 
hair, which is usually thin and long, and nearly 
always left loose. 

The Turkish women’s garments are all of the 
most brilliant and showy pattern, and they wear 
trousers of gayly flowered chintz which reach to 
their ankles, and are never of gauze, as some seem 
to believe. Above the trousers they wear a shal- 
var, or petticoat, made of four breadths of mate- 
rial not sewn together, and each a yard and a half 
to two yards long. In the street these are tucked 
up, but left to train in the house. Next comes a 
chemise of Broussa crépe with long sleeves and V- 
shaped neck. No corsets are worn. A jacket 
made of silk or velvet, and richly embroidered in 
gold thread, pearls, turquoise and coral beads. 
This is very low in the neck, and buttons around 
the waist with three small buttons, leaving the 
entire bust exposed, with the exception of the 
doubtful protection of the transparent crépe che- 
mise and the rows of brilliantly colored necklaces. 
A shaw] is folded on the bias, and wound around 
the waist tightly, which holds up the trousers and 
shalvar, but makes a clumsy-looking wad. 

This is the national house dress. When going 


out, a long, shapeless cloak with wide sleeves and 
a wide flap hanging down the back ; and the veil, 
with a brilliant-hued parasol, completes the street 
attire. At night, summer and winter, a wadded 
nightgown is worn, generally outside the clothes 
worn during the day. , 

Only a few families have bedsteads, preferring 
to sleep on the pile of twenty or thirty quilts 
on the floor. Each wife has her suite of three 
rooms, and sleeps there with her children and 
personal servants; and no matter how hot the 
night, the windows are tightly closed. 

The Turkish women are sensitive and full of a 
rather exaggerated sensibility, which causes them 
to shed tears and faint on the slightest provoca- 
tion. ‘‘ Nerves” as we have them, they don’t 
seem to know, but they are ready to keel over in 
a faint for almost nothing. Whether this is nat- 
ural to them, or induced by their lack of exercise 
and constant bathing in such boiling hot water, 
I cannot tell. They sit or lie about all day un- 
washed and most slovenly, unless they expect 
Visitors, or are going out, until six o’clock, when 
their husband may possibly pay them a visit, and 
so toward evening they let their slaves brush them 
up and decorate them. 

Once in a while there will be a desperate quar- 
rel in the harem, and then the eunuch has the 
authority to whip the offenders. Imagine fifteen 
or twenty women shut in one house—one room 
almost—all having an equal claim upon the mas- 
ter; give them nothing useful to do; stuff them 
all day long with sweets, nuts, fr uit and rich 
food ; oblige them to huddle close around the 
little brasier, or mangal, in winter, to keep from 
freezing, with half a dozen or more different 
broods of children to make mischief, and we have 
one reason why the peace-loving Turk goes into 
his harem so seldom. ‘The law of the Koran al- 
lows no woman to make a sign of her existence to 
her husband between the hours of sunrise and 
sunset, so he is at peace to attend to his business 
in his own part of the house; but it is pretty 
hard on the women. How weary they get, how 
their hearts chafe under this unnatural condition, 
none outside can know. 

The Turkish women in well-to-do families—not 
the peasants who have heavy loads to bear—are not 
allowed to do any kind of useful work. They can- 
not even sew their husband’s or children’s clothes, 
or make anything for domestic use other than em- 
broidering, or making a little lace. One or two 
have developed a fancy for drawing, and recently 
one has attempted poetry and other literature, 
writing in French, and publishing her matter 
under the name of Adelaida. But this is a rare 
exception. ‘The women are so fond of music that 
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they might excel in that if they had the oppor- 
tunity. They have none unless they make it. 

Socially the Turkish woman has no position. 
The husband can go to state dinners, to balls and 
receptions given by foreigners, but the Turk can 
give no dinners nor invite anyone to visit his 
home. It is so sacred a subject that no one ever 
dreams of asking him how his family is. Not 
even a father-in-law or brother-in-law can ask 
after a daughter or sister who has entered his 
harem. The nearest they dare approach the ques- 
tion is, ‘* How is your house ?” 

A group of Turkish wives and children may be 
seated on the grass at the Sweet Waters, or some 
one of the other places where Turkish families 
picnic in the summer, and the husband passes 
them by with a group of men friends, or even 
alone, as if they were utter strangers, and not 
even the children must salute or speak to him ; 
just so far are family ties divided in Turkey. 

The houses have all the windows which front 
on the street latticed so strongly and so closely 
that no outsider can see inside, and all the rooms 
of the harem are invariably in the upper stories, 
so that it would not be a possible thing for a 
strange person to reach there, even if they were 
not otherwise guarded. This is done, the Turks 


say, to show their extreme respect for their 


womenkind, a sort of pleasing fiction—pleasing 
to themselves. 

While women. have no real social position, they 
do have a kind of social standing, which comes 
from the financial or political importance of the 
husband—the only kind of prominence there is 
in Turkey, as there is no hereditary nobility 
except the Sultan’s own family. Wives of men 
high in government employ are greatly courted 
by the wives of men who wish to better their 
condition, and nearly all government positions, 
as well as rank in the army or navy, are gained 
through the influence of women. It is a well- 
known fact that the caprice of a woman can over- 
throw the ministry in an hour, and therefore the 
men who wish advancement send their wives to 
the wives of the men in power. They carry a 
gift of as great value as possible, as a Turkish 
woman is always pleased with a bauble, only so 
it is new, and loves to show her power with her 
husband, so she promises aid. When her turn 
comes to enjoy her husband’s society, she has a 
right to ask a favor, and it must be granted— 
most positively so when in delicate health, when 
nothing is ever refused her ; and so the bootblack, 
or what not, becomes a colonel or a pasha, to be 
sent to some one of the outlying pashalics, there 
to extort the very last cent of the non-Mussulman 
population that he can get. It makes no differ- 
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ence how unlearned or unfit a man is for a posi- 
tion in Turkey, he gets it if women will it. 

Turks make good soldiers and officers, but mis- 
erable sailors and naval commanders; and so, 
when some feminine intrigue gets a man ap- 
pointed captain on a ship, he is very much out 
of his element. As long as the weather is fair 
all goes well enough, but as soon as it gets rough 
the captain generally goes below, whence he issues 
his orders. The mate will hang on to a stan- 
chion somewhere and tell a sailor what to do, 
but he flops down on his knees and says: ‘ Se- 
lim, you hear what the chillibee says. Haul in 
the main braces, in the name of the Prophet !” 
and then he bows down, as well as the pitching 
of the vessel will let him, and continues his pray- 
ers, while Selim will call out, “ Abdullah, you 
hear the order ; haul in the main braces,” ete. ; 
and he goes on with Ais prayers, after passing 
the order on to Mahomet, who tells Rassim, and 
so on. There is no discipline whatever, and if 
the ship is by any good fortune spared from de- 
struction, Allah is thanked ; if not, the sur- 
vivors, if any, say ‘* Kismet.” 

Wherever a Turk may be, or whatever his oc- 
cupation, when the hour of prayer arrives, down 
he goes on his knees on his carpet, if he has one 
with him; if not, on his handkerchief, which he 
generally reserves for this purpose. Placing his 
thumbs behind his ears with the palms outward, 
he listens for divine words, and then he spits 
right and left to show his contempt for the evil 
demon who is supposed to perch on one of his 
shoulders, As he does not know on which side 
his evil genius is, he spits both sides, sure that 
his good spirit will not be offended. Then he 
folds his hands on his breast, and kneels in 
prayer, with his face to the east. Five times a 
day this is repeated, and when not absolutely 
engaged in battle the Turkish soldiers bow in 
simple and earnest prayer. Cleanliness of body 
and purity of mind, and constant prayer, reflec- 
tion and charity, are enjoined and almost enforced 
by the Koran, which is to them as our Bible is 
to us. While women are not considered alto- 
gether soulless, it is not necessary for them to 
pray as do the men. They will have a future in 
accordance with their obedience and chastity in 
this world. 

As mothers, the Turkish women have absolutely 
no responsibility, as far as their religious educa- 
tion is concerned. If the child is a girl, she may 
learn a few verses of the Koran, and embroider 
them upon a white silk necktie, but that is quite 
enough. <A boy receives no religious instruction 
from his mother, as when he is six years old he 
is taken to the men’s apartments and put into 
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A TURKISH LADY’S BEDCHAMBER. 


receive instruction ; but if a 
child shows a distaste for 
learning it is not obliged to 
go. ‘lurks are most kind to 
their children, and yet the 
obedience of a Turkish child 
is worthy of sincere admira- 
tion. But Turkish mothers 
are like passionate and undis- 
ciplined children themselves, 
and they indulge their off- 
spring injuriously one mo- 
ment, and then rush to the 
extreme and beat and slap 
them unreasonably another, 
just as their own mood hap- 
pens to be ill or good. 

A Turkish woman has no 
responsibility whatever. She 
buys nothing for the house, 
has no voice in its manage- 
ment. She must eat what 
the master of the house pro- 
vides for her through his 


the hands of a tutor, who finally turns him over chief eunuch. Until very recently even the Sul- 
to the school, where he is instructed in the Koran. tan’s wives were not allowed one cent of money, 

Schools are now established in all the principal so that when they wished to reward a service or 
cities of Turkey, where children cf both sexes can show a kindness they were obliged to bestow a 
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jewel, which finally resulted in giving the ladies 
of the royal harem a small allowance for pin 
money. 

When Turkish women go out to ride or walk, 
or to a picnic at the Sweet Waters, or to one or 
the other of the cemeteries, the eunuch carries 
the purse and buys what they want, or bestows 
alms as they request. He also buys their clothes, 
their tobacco and their gold thread, a certain 
amount of which is stipulated for in a marriage 
contract, and afterward allowed by tacit consent 
to the odalisques. All that is required of a Turk- 
ish woman is to be peaceable and look pretty. 

They are allowed to walk out with their serv- 
ants and their children, and often may be seen 
slipshod and awkwardly hobbling along the 
wretched streets, stopping with their children to 
buy rahatlekoum of the small tradesmen. The 
son can have his few paras to pay for them, but 
very rarely the mother. They do flirt; and who 
can blame them ? They have not the slightest 
idea of a moral obligation to do otherwise—they 
are only afraid. But they do join forces often to 
outwit the eunuch, and do it, too, 

The Turks have been noted for their genuine 
hospitality for many generations, and it is still 
true of them. A stranger may at any time enter 
the door of the men’s apartments, and sit down 
on a divan, be served first with coffee, then with 
pipe and tobacco, and afterward with dinner, and 
rise and go on his way. The master of a house 
even feels honored when a wayfarer thus drops 
in. At the palace of the Sultan hundreds of per- 
sons eat daily of the same food that is provided 
for all the household, without question or scarcely 
notice. 

There are three meals proper in a Turkish 
house daily, but there is a constant nibbling of 
sweets, nuts and fruit, and drinking of coffee, 
sherbets and serkys, or Circassian tea, all through 
the day. Pumpkin seeds, sliced cucumbers and 
salt, and pistachio nuts are great delicacies. 
Though bedsteads and looking glasses are now 
often seen in Turkish homes, chairs and tables 
are almost unknown, and meals are served in the 
same primitive fashion of olden days. Each one 
consists of many courses, some of them quite 
savory and pleasant, and others fairly swimming 
in mutton fat, or so sweet as to be sickening. 
Each course is served separate in the kettle in 
which it was cooked. The men sit on the divans 
usually, though sometimes they squat around a 
little low inlaid stand on which is placed a large 
round metal tray. Bread and a kind of pancake 
is laid for each person on it, and a spoon. But 
the true Turk prefers to take his meals with his 
fingers. The meat is always cooked so that it is 
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ready to fall apart, therefore it is not difficult to 
tear off a good mouthful. Each person takes one 
or two spoonfuls out of each kettle as it is served 
by being stood for a few minutes on the tray ; no 
plates are used by individuals, bread and pancake 
filling their places. Then the kettle is taken off 
and served to the ladies of the harem, who are 
seated on the floor, impatiently waiting. As soon 
as each kettle has been served to the master, it 
goes to the women, and after them to the per- 
sonal servants and children. Little babies even 
are allowed to eat the rich food of the elders; and 
I have seen little ones, with scarcely more than 
two teeth, nibbling cucumbers. The boys eat 
with the father after they are six years old. The 
women generally prefer fingers to forks, and yet 
they use them so daintily that the sight of them 
eating is not very unpleasant. 

When a lady guest—in fact, no other can ever 
enter a harem not his own, with the sole excep- 
tion of the Sultan, who can go anywhere he 
chooses—when a guest, then, enters the home 
of a Turkish lady, all the inmates rise and bow, 
whether they know her or not, and she is seated 
between the Bas-cadine hanum and the one she 
has come to visit, and the first lady claps her 
hands very slightly, and in an instant almost, it 
seems, servants come in to serve refreshments. 
One presents a tray on which are three glasses of 
jelly and one glass with beautiful gold-tiligree 
spoons, and one empty glass. ‘The proper thing 
to do is to take a spoonful of whatever kind of 
jelly you prefer, and put the spoon in the empty 
glass. Then another servant offers a tray with 
glasses of sherbet, serkys tea, with aslice of lemon 
floating in it, and one of clear water. As soon as 
you have drank this, coffee is handed in little egg- 
shell cups of the finest porcelain, held in fil- 
igree- gold holders. At first one finds this 
coffee unpleasant, as there is no cream in it, but 
soon it becomes indispensable, and at last (‘ie 
most delightful beverage in the world. After 
coffee come cigarettes. Now, if the Bas-cadine 
hanum wants to vex a later comer, she orders a 
second cup of coffee to be served immediately, 
and the visitor is obliged to go. But this does 
not always mean a discourtesy, for, if there is any 
particular reason why a visit should not be pro- 
longed, it is thus delicately signified, and it is all 
right—no one’s feelings are hurt ; but the guest 
may be sure she is welcome as long as the second 
cup of coffee is not offered. 

The Turkish character is grave and reflective 
and very gentle, and politeness seems to be inborn 
with them, and unless there is war, when their 
whole nature is changed, they are a most amiable 
people to know, and their many good qualities 
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command respect even while their superstitions 
cause one to smile, and their slowness in all busi- 
ness matters and blind stupidity make one rage. 

Their superstitious beliefs are legion, and they 
are positive as to the baneful influences of the evil 
eye, particularly on their children or their pos- 
sessions. Children are rubbed with garlic soon 
after birth, and a blue bead is hung around the 
little neck to ward off the evil eye. The father, 
on the third day after the birth of the child, goes 
behind a door, and calls out the name of the baby 
as loud as he can howl it. It is wrapped in reg- 
ular swaddling clothes, and bandaged up so it 
can only move its miserable little head. 

If a baby cries much without apparent reason 
a wise woman is sent for, and she undresses the 
child, and with a razor makes dozens of slight in- 
cisions all over its body, just enough to let out 
three or four drops of blood from each. This 
they call ‘‘ giving it something to cry for.” All 
their doctoring is about as sensible as this, and 
taking the medical treatment and the unwhole- 
some diet of children into consideration, it is 
not wonderful that the race is dying out. It is 
useless to try to introduce reforms, as the Turks 
are averse to change, most particularly the 
women, 

A Turkish funeral is a singular sight. Hardly 
has the breath gone out of a body before prepara- 
tions are set about for the burial, and a shallow 
grave is scooped out in one of the cemeteries. 
Still, the dead are‘ sincerely mourned, and 
very tender and pathetic inscriptions are often 
put on the headstones. I remember one which 
was translated for me which read, *‘ Here lies the 
last hope of his’ mother,” and which is full of a 
significance which almost reached the tragic. 

Many writers have spoken of the heartless way 
the Turkish people junketed in the cemeteries, 
but it is far from being that; on the contrary, 
it is their way of showing tender reverence to the 
memory of their lost ones. 

The Government of Turkey centres in the Sul- 
tan, Kalif, Padisha and Commander of the Faith- 
ful, as he is variously called. He lives a most se- 
cluded life, never leaving his palace except to go 
to the Mosque of St. Sophia every Friday, and to 
go to one or another of his country seats, or to 
take a ride on the Bosphorus in one of his royal 
caiques. The present Sultan, Abdul-Hamid, is 
in such great fear of his life that he has left the 
beautiful Palace of Dolma-Bagtche, which is on 
the very shore, and shuts himself in the kiosk or 
small palace of Yildiz, which is so situated that 
he can see in every direction, and so defend him- 
self from outward enemies. Here he lives with 
his harem of almost seven hundred women, who 


are wives, odalisques and slaves. In spite of all 
this number of wives, he has only four chil- 
dren, for, though many children are born, they 
die young. They give the new-born babes a pair 
of scissors, so that they can commit suicide as 
did the Sultan Abdul-Aziz, or—so some say—for 
the sake of avoiding future questions about the 
succession. Abdul-Hamid may not have known 
that conspirators were about to put his uncle to 
death so that Murad Effendi should reign, but 
he did know that his own brother Murad was to 
be declared insane and shut up in an iron kafass 
in Tcherigan Palace, where it is supposed he still 
is; and he has no confidence in the people, and 
is eternally on the rack for fear vengeance shall 
overtake him. 

The feast and fast of Ramazan is so interesting 
a spectacle that thousands of foreigners flock to 
Turkey during that month. For forty days no 
true Mussulman will eat, drink or smoke from 
sunrise to sunset; but to offset this they eat all 
night if they wish. Those who have no work to 
do sleep nearly all day, and sit up at night, ani 
so pass through it without visible ill effects, But 
it is very hard upon those who toil for their live- 
lihood. At the end of the fast is a season of great 
rejoicing—flags fly, the military parade, and for 
three days there is a continual carnival, only that 
the wonderful array of curious and beautiful cos- 
tumes are not masquerade, but the national dress 
of the different nationalities who live in Constan- 
tinople, yet retain their distinctive style of 
dress. ‘The Albanians in their white fustanelles 
and gold-embroidered coats and leggings, the 
Circassians, the Wallachs, the Persians, the Ar- 
abs, the Bulgarians, the different tribes and races 
of mountaineers, and the Turks and Turkish 
women, the Jews, the sailors from every clime, 
all crowding through the narrow streets among 
the Turkish officers covered with gold lace, and 
the astonishing kavasses of the different embas- 
sies, make it like a moving dream of the wild- 
est carnival that was ever seen, even in a dream. 

At the end of Ramazan, every year, the Sultan 
receives a new wife from his mother. This wife 
has been chosen in her early youth for her prom- 
ise of beauty, and carefully reared, and _ finally 
put through a period of steaming and soaking 
and smoking, in various perfumes, for the occa- 
sion. This wife ranks as legitimate wife at once ; 
but there is no marriage ceremony when the Sul- 
tan takes a wife, or raises a slave to the ranks. 
Ulemas would have less time for meditation and 
prayer in that case. 

The Sultan is the saddest-looking man in his 
empire. His health is poor and his lungs are 
weak, and he fears assassination so much that it 
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weighs upon his spirits, and even the consolations 
of all his wives do not lift the cloud. 

Of the outward beauty of Constantinople and 
its surroundings one might fill volumes. There 
is no part of it from the most ex- 
quisite and fairylike views cannot be obtained. 
Standing on the Pera side of the Pontoon Bridge 
which crosses the Golden Torn, old Stamboul 
lies in sight, with Seraglio Point reaching out 
into the Sea of Marmora. The ancient 
walls yet standing inclose the ruins and still 
remaining buildings that formed the glory of 
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Islam when the former warlike Sultans reigned 
with such despotic strength. The great wonder 
of St. Sophia shows her domes and spires; and 
other mosques, each with its tragic story of blood 
and fire, rear their slender points heavenward 
from among a wilderness of red-tiled roofs and 
dark-green cypresses. All speak of «a long-gone 
time, even the clear open space of At-Meidan, 
where Justinian and his Empress held their circus 
revels, and where the red obelisk which was de- 
spoiled from Egypt stands solemn and alone, 

On the other side is Seutari, half hidden in the 
dark-green cypresses through which one sees the 
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innumerable headstones of the old Turkish cem- 
etery, and the hospital where Florence Nightin- 
gale left the remembrance of her sweet ministra- 
tions ; and back of all this the dark and dim range 
of mountains, while in the foreground stands, 
surrounded by water, the legendary Leander’s 
Tower. At your feet the swift Bosphorus flows, 
which has hidden so many dark and mysterious 
deeds, to say nothing of how many fonts of type 
As far as the 
eye can see stand little villages along the green 
indented shores of the strait, each with its evpress 
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sentinels, its red roofs and its gilded domes and 
minarets ; and around you and on to the left a 
row of royal palaces, each more beautiful than 
the last ; and below you Galata, with its teeming 
commerce and its ships from the uttermost parts 
of the world, and directly around you the most 
diversified legion of human beings ever gathered 
together ; and over all the glamour of the Orient, 
with its curious homes, its deep mysteries, its 
veiled women, its dirt, disorder, its latticed win- 
dows, and its beautiful blue sky, pierced by lofty 
minarets, from which floats musically down, “ is- 
mir Allah “—(It is time for prayer). 
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A TERRIBLE 


By ETTA W. 


CASE. 


PIERCE. 


Cy eer CHAPTER XIT.—Rose. 


oA chanced next morning 


that Hume found himself 
left alone at Widow 
Pole’s cape cottage. 
Private business required 
Harold to wire a message 
to his native city, and 
the nearest telegraph sta- 
tion being twenty miles 
away, he was obliged, 
much against his will, to clamber into the lum- 
bering stage, and repair thither. 

“« Of course, you'll have to go over to the cove 
and see about Miss Hillyer’s arm,” he said to his 
friend. ‘‘Do you think you can find the way 
alone ?” 

‘* Not a doubt of it,” replied Hume ; and shortly 
after the departure of Harold he set forth ona 
solitary walk across the cliffs. 

His thoughts were busy, as he tramped the un- 
familiar path, but not with things of Cape Deso- 
lation. 








‘‘ The sweetest joy, the wildest woe is love ; 
The taint of earth, the odor of the skies, 
Is in it.” 


“‘T wonder,” he muttered, moodily, ‘if that 
abominable closing scene rankles in her memory, 
as it does in mine ? Thank God she did not turn 
her eyes in my direction. Had she once looked 
at me, I could never have escaped from the place. 
Doubtless she’ll go to Newport with Mrs. Ellicott, 
and carry all before her there—the fashionable 
world raves over that cold, queenly type of beauty. 
It is eminently aristocratic. Yes, in conquests 
worthy of her, she'll soon forget that miserable 
night.” 

He found the Hillyer cottage without difficulty. 
The coddies were drying in the sun; the tall, red 
hollyhocks burned, like torches, in the garden 
inclosure. Through gaps of coarse sand the sea 
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sparkled. The old porch was empty; the door 
stood wide open. Hume saw no one, but some- 
where inside the house he heard a girl’s voice, 
pitched in a querulous key. 

“Go away, Andy! I will xo/ have you follow- 
ing me about in this horrid, ghostly way! Can’t 
you understand that I detest—yes, loath you ?— 
that it makes me quite sick to feel you near ? Go 
down to the wharf—do !—anywhere out of my 
sight! Find Bess; she is always good to you. 
How she can be, I don’t know; but she is—she 
is! Her patience never fails, where you are con- 
cerned. You ought to be sent to an asylum ; but 
Bess won’t hear to it! You ought to go away 
and drown yourself, quietly ; but, of course, Bess 
would be upon the watch to prevent you.” 

A shuffling step crossed the floor. Immedi- 
ately a man appeared in the door, sneaking along 
like a whipped cur. He did not notice Hume, 
but made straight for a corner of the porch, where 
stood an old bench, heaped with torn fish nets. 
Like some automaton answering to a spring, he 
seated himself and set td work at the broken 
twine, in a miserable, mechanical way. It was 
Andy Gaff, the husband of Rose Hillyer. 

By the broad light of day Hume saw that he 
was a powerfully built fellow, evidently young, 
and neatly dressed in woolen clothes that did not 
fit him. His face was the color of clay—vacant, 
heavy, repulsive, as every human face must be 
when the mind is gone out of it. The dull eyes, 
empty both of curiosity and comprehension, 
glanced once at Hume, and down again at the 
nets. 

‘Good morning, Mr. Gaff,” said Ilume, cheer- 
fully. 

The net mender gave him a blank stare ; then, 
unresponsive as the dead, continued his work. 

But some one inside the cottage had heard the 
greeting, and instantly there was a little rush, 
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the soft swish of a woman’s dress, and Rose stood 
in the door, and smiled a joyful welcome. 

«‘Qh, I knew you would come! I was watch- 
ing for you!” she cried, like a delighted child. 
‘‘ Bess has gone down to the shore to see a boat 
load of fish that Uncle Caleb brought in this 
morning. She will be back directly. Her arm 
is better—oh, much better! Bess knows how to 
bear things without complaining. I wish I were 
like her !” mournfully. 

She wore a pale-blue gown, inexpensive, but 
made with many frills and furbelows. Ier yel- 
low hair clustered in loving little rings about her 
pearl-white temples. The piqguante, peach-blow 
face, with its red, smiling lips and maddening 
eves, seemed even more lovely by morning light 
than on the previous night. 

‘How good of you to watch for me!” said 
Hume, somewhat embarrassed by her joy. 
‘*Surely you were not fretting about the injured 
arm ?” 

“Oh, no! I was only anxious to see you 
again,” she replied, with great naiveté ; and she 
dragged forth an old-fashioned armchair from a 
corner of the room, and motioned him to take it. 
** Tt is so very dull at the cove! One gets so low- 
spirited, so hopeless,” sighing wearily; ‘‘one, I 
mean, who does not like the sea.” 

He took the seat of honor to which she waved 
him. 

**You have your uncle, Miss Hillyer, and— 
and—your husband,” he braced himself to say. 

She shuddered. 

“‘“Andy ? Oh, now, you are mocking me!” 
with a quiver of the lip that made Hume hate 
himself. ‘‘ You can see what /e is. As for Uncle 
Caleb and Bess, of course, I love them very dearly, 
and yet sometimes I grow very tired of them, too. 
Bess doesn’t mind the life we lead—she talks 
about doing one’s duty, and making the best 
of things, till I stop my ears and refuse to ‘listen. 
Bess is the favorite everywhere—all the cape folks 
sing her praises—they say nothing about me,” in 
a piqued tone. ‘* Even Mr. Harold never looks at 
me twice when Bess is by.” 

** Possible ?” said Hume, smiling. ‘* Then Jack 
must be very far gone indeed! Few men with 
eyes in their heads could refrain from looking at 
you twice, under any circumstances.” 

‘*Do you think me very pretty ?’ she asked, 
with perfect gravity. 

** Like the Father of his Country, I cannot tell 
a lie—I think you more than pretty——” 

He stopped. Through an open window at his 
side a flood of sunshine poured into the living 
room. A shadow entered also, and wavered to 
and fro, in gray outline, upon the painted floor. 
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It was that of the poor wretch Andy, mending 
old Caleb’s nets on the rude bench. 

** You are very young, are you not, Mrs. Gaff ?” 
said Hume, in an altered voice. 

** Don’t call me by that name,” she protested. 
**T quite hate it! Say Rose, instead. Yes, I am 
young,” with a sad, little smile; “‘ barely eight- 
een.” 

‘And how long have you been Andy Gaii’s 
wife ? 

She grew pale. 

**'T'wo years,” she faltered. 

The gray shadow, wavering back and forth on 
the bare boards, with gaunt arm outstretched, as 
it drew the needle, filled Hume with sudden great 
aversion. 

**Good Heaven !” he burst out. ‘ What mon- 
strous thing is this? How did it happen? Had 
you no guardian, no friends, to prevent such an 
unnatural union—such an unholy sacrifice ? Did 
you take him of your own free will, and where 
were your uncle and cousin the while ?” 

He had gone too far. 

‘* Hush !” she commanded, with more dignity 
than she had yet shown. ‘‘ You must not speak 
of my marriage, or my husband, Mr. Hume. No- 
body ever does — nobody asks questions about 
either. As a gentleman, you shouid know that 
your curiosity is neither polite nor permissible.” 

The rebuke w.s sharp enough to bring the 
color to his face. 

**T beg your pardon, Miss Rose—euch a strange 
state of things made me for the moment forget 
myself.” 

The smiles came back to her red lips. 

** You are pardoned, on condition that you will 
not offend again. I hate to talk of my marriage 
—I hate to feel sorrowful and wretched. You 
must not say things to make me cry.” 

** God forbid 

He was spared further words, for at that in- 
stant old Caleb and Bess Hillyer entered the porch 
together. 

The bluff fisherman greeted Hume hospitably. 

**We bear you no malice, sir, for leaving your 
mark on Bess,” he said, with a twinkle in his eye. 
‘Tt takes more than a scratch to put her out. A 
girl that’s cruised for years ’twixt wind and water, 
and helped to bury dead men at sea, ain’t easily 
flustered. Now, here’s one of another sort ”— 
pinching Rose’s seashell ear. ‘‘ She’s got no grit 
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at all, but she can coax and cajole ; I reckon she 
was born just for that—eh, little one ?” 

The sailor girl had been out in Caleb’s boat. A 
faint crimson burned in her olive cheek, and her 
black braids were softly ruffled. A grand, bright 
creature, sound alike in body and mind ! 


It was 




















easy to believe all the heroic things that were told 
of her. Hume examined her wounded arm, and 
found it already healing. 

‘*T wish that J had been shot in place of Bess !” 
said Rose, as she leaned on her cousin’s chair, dis- 
arranging the bandages and confusing Hume with 
her soft smiles and restive movements. ‘‘It is 
worth a little pain to be the object of so much 
interest. Yes, I quite envy Bess all the excite- 
ment of this mishap.” 

High noon was the dinner hour at the cove— 
the people there followed the primitive customs. 
Hume, after much urging, consented to dine with 
the Hillyers. 

It was a delightful, though simple, repast. 
Martha Bray was no mean cook, and the old 
Nankin ware upon the board had been brought 
by Captain John Hillyer from the Far East. In 
the midst of the meal Bess glariced around with 
a disturbed air. 

‘Where is Andy ?” she asked, fixing her eyes 
on Rose. 

A frown gathered on the lovely brows of the 
younger girl. 

“*T don’t know—I don’t care,” she answered, 
in a vexed voice. ‘* Leave him to Martha Bray.” 

When the dinner was over, Hume, unable to 
frame an excuse for tarrying longer, arose to de- 
part. At the same moment Martha Bray put her 
head in at the door. 

‘That unfortinit critter won’t touch his vit- 
tles,” she announced; shrilly. ‘I dunno what 
I’m goin’ to do with him. He has no more sense 
than a sea goose.” 

‘¢ Never mind, Martha,” answered Rose, smil- 
ing like an angel. ‘‘It doesn’t matter in the 
least, you know—let him severely alone.” 

Somehow the words jarred on Hume. Bess 
cast a glance of unmistakable reproach on her 
cousin, then turned and went quickly out. 

As Hume stepped into the porch, lo! there on 
the old bench sat Andy, and by his side knelt the 
sailor girl. Her sound hand was laid gently, 
coaxingly, on the net mender’s arm. 

«* Andy, Andy !” she said, and Hume marveled 
at the tenderness of the tone; ‘‘ you will come 
and take your dinner, will you not ? It is Bess 
who asks you—you always try to please Bess, you 
know. Poor, poor boy! I wish that I could 
make you comprehend, for just one moment, how 
I pity you !—perhaps it might help you to bear 
your horrible fate. Ah, you do understand some- 
thing of it, do you not, Andy ? Show me that 
you do. Put down the tiresome nets, and come 
with me.” 

Her handsome face was wet with tears. Hume 
experienced a sudden, queer shock. Great Heaven ! 
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Did the brave, bright sailor girl really care for 
that wretched creature—that hopeless wreck of a 
man’? Verily she did, and in no common de- 
gree ! 

A change seemed to pass over Andy’s sodden 
face. He fixed his vacant eyes on the kneeling 
girl, and a faint light flickered in their cloudy 
depths, as though some breath had blown on a 
dying ember, and the responsive faculty was not 
wholly destroyed. 

Hume held his breath. Yes, the net mender 
understood. He dropped the meshes of twine, 
arose and put out his hand to Bess. She took it 
promptly. 

‘“*Ah, you know more than people suppose, 
Andy !” she said, in a little, glad voice, and to- 
gether they disappeared round a corner of the 
cottage. Iume stared after them for a moment. 

‘Strange !” he muttered, then walked away 
down the cobblestone path. 

In spite of her angel face, was the girl Rose a 
little hard of heart? It seemed so; yet how 


could he blame her, tied, as she was, to a living 


corpse? What a fate for so much youth and 
beauty! Hume, greatly puzzled and perplexed, 
began to vex himself with fruitless questions. 
Had that enchanting child wedded an idiot from 
choice ? Monstrous—im possible to believe! Then 
he could only conclude that the man had lost his 
wits after his union with Rose Hillyer. But why 
did the cape people preserve a strict silence on 
the subject ? Some unpleasant mystery seemed 
to lie at the bottom of poor Andy’s misfortunes. 

Then Hume heard at his back a panting breath, 
a little laughing, gasping cry, and turning about, 
he saw Rose herself flying after him, with fair 
head uncovered, and red lips apart, and large 
eyes shining like moons. 

** Oh, wait a moment 
got—I forgot——” 

‘*Something very important, I am sure !” he 
said, instantly forgiving all her faults, after the 
fashion of men, for the sake of her amazing 
beauty. . 

** Yes; the dance to-morrow night at the fish- 
house. You must come, and Mr. Harold, also. 
I did not think to invite you, until I saw you 
vanishing down the walk.” 

“Then you dance ?” he asked, in an amused 
tone. 

‘‘When I can find a partner to my liking,” 
with a touch of coquetry. 

‘* Not with the cape fishermen, then ?” 

“Oh, no. As a rule, they are ugly and boor- 
ish. They wear canvas jackets, and smoke clay 
pipes.” 

** Shocking !” 
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she implored. ‘I for- 
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“And I quite detest them. I hope,” plaint- 
ively, “that you and Mr. Harold will not fail 
me.” 

‘‘T think I can answer for both,” said Ilume. 
“‘Though the skies fall, you may depend upon 
us! Perhaps you will consent to caper with me 


through the first dance ?” 


“©Oh, ves!” like a delighted child. ‘I was 
hoping you would ask me. I should like it im- 
mensely. I must dance enough for Bess and 


She will be obliged to keep to a 
of her arm. But 


myself, too. 
corner, poor thing! 
Bess doesn’t mind—she likes self-denial.” 

In scrambling after him up the cliff, she had 
filled her small, russet-colored shoes brimful of 
sand. Now, laughing a little, she kicked them 
off, revealing tiny, arched feet in bright-colored 
stockings. 

IIume found it easy to picture those exquisitely 
modeled members twinkling to the music of a 
cape fiddle. ‘Turning out the obnoxious grains, 
she resumed her foot coverings without a sign of 
embarrassment. 

‘* Bess will not like it,” she said, ‘‘ because I 
followed you like this. She willscold. But I do 
not mind Bess,” with a flash of defiance in her 
lovely eyes. ‘‘ Indeed, I do not mind anybody !” 

And before he could reply she was gone, like a 
bird, down the cliff, the frills of her blue dress 
fluttering s “tly in the sunshine. 

With a whimsical smile, Hume sauntered on 
toward the village. 


because 


XIII. 


FASSEL. 


CHAPTER 
PAGET 

On the same morning in which Nigel Hume 
made his visit to Caleb Hillyer’s cottage a man and 
woman were standing together in an open win- 
dow at Windmere, talking earnestly. 

‘‘ Paget,” said Edith Fassel, resting one hand 
on her companion’s shoulder, and looking fondly 
into his face, ‘* you are actually growing gray, and 
there are crow’s feet about your eyes. ‘* Why, 
you are old, dear!” as though she had made a 
sudden and unique discovery. 

“¢ Thirty-three, my last birthday,” he answered, 
lightly. 

“When will you give over all this tiresome 
roving about the world ? It is full three years 
since I had you to myself for even one short week. 
And what have you been doing in the interim ? 
Why, exploring the ruins of Yucatan and the vol- 
canoes of Central America, courting death in the 
forests of the Amazon, and studying cloud effects 
on the plateaus and peaks of the Andes. Ah, me! 
I consider it a stupendous misfortune to have one’s 
only brother a famous explorer and scientist.” 
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Ife was a few inches taller than his sister, more 
elegant than powerful, more distinguished than 
handsome. A shade of tan darkened his cheek. 
Hlis eyes were a cold, searching gray. He was 
Edith Fassel’s stepbrother, and her senior by 
soth possessed the same regular 
unmistakable air of good 


thirteen years. 
features—the same 
breeding. 

‘It is true that I have become a sort of Wan- 
dering Jew, Queenie,” he said, smiling, ‘‘ and that 
[am now fast falling into the sere and yellow leaf. 
But take heart! At last I have returned to rest 
awhile at home, and to write my long-delayed 
book. You will be sure to see a great deal of me 
in the next six months, little sister.” 

She looked incredulous. 

‘** Paget, you appeared before me twenty-four 
hours ago—suddenly, without warning, as though 
you had dropped from the skies. Doubtless you 
will rush away in the same abrupt fashion just 
four and twenty hours later—it would be quite 
in keeping with your usual habits.” 

‘* No,” he replied, laughing; ‘‘ 1 promise you, 
Queenie, that my roving is over for a full half- 
year, at least. A man must rest some time. | 
will breathe my own native air fer that pe- 
riod —”? 

** Hlere at Windmere- 

Ile shook his head. 

*‘Impracticable! I must, of retire 
from the world—absolute quiet is necessary for 
my work.” 

Ifer face fell. 

“T understand. You mean to withdraw to 
your island on the Maine coast, where 
your labors will suffer no interruption.” 

‘Exactly. I have certain reports to prepare— 
a book to write—work that cannot be done clse- 
But a Maine island, you know, is some- 
thing at your very door—not a remote mystery, 
like Honduras and South America. I sent in- 
structions last night to my man Terry to make 
ready for my coming. All my luggage has gone 
me to the Storm. ‘Terry will put the 
round tower in order for my arrival.” 

* Oh, Paget! And you will not stay and rest 
here at Windmere, even for a few days ?” 

Ife shook his head. 

‘*T cannot, Queenie. Life is short, and I have 
much to do. All my maps and notes and valua- 
ble papers are on their way to Storm Island—I 
must follow them.” 

She regarded him with mingled disappointment 
and despair. 

** Paget, have you no taste for domestic joys— 
will you never marry, like other men ?” 

‘‘Such a contingency seems very remote at 


with me, Pavet ?” 


course, 


desert 


where. 


before 


























present,” he answered, with a shrug of the shoul- 
ders. 

‘You are past thirty; there are streaks of 
gray in your hair, and lines of carking care on 
your face. You are rich asa prince. Your fame 
is already established, and you are courted and 
admired by everybody ; yet you spend your days 
in toil and hardship, wandering over the world 
in quest of strange things, and writing books that 
only savants read. ‘Too much knowledge has 
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Prophetic words! Ata later day Paget Fassel 
used to remember them with a bitter pang. 

‘*T have plighted my troth to Lady Fame, who 
tolerates no rivals,” he answered, carelessly. ‘‘ My 
dear Queenie, let us not talk nonsense—I shall 
never marry.” 

A sudden gravity fell upon her face. She was 
leaning against the open window, in the full glare 
of the sun, which could bring neither color nor 
spot to her lustrous white skin. She wore a 





‘“* THERE ON THE OLD BENCH SAT ANDY, AND BY HIS SIDE KNELT THE SAILOR GIRL.”’ 


made you utterly indifferent to my sex, Puget. 
You have never yet met the woman who could 
stir your heart ?” 

** Never !” he replied, cheerfully. 

‘** Let me forecast your future,” she said, smil- 
ing. ‘He is a presumptuous man who hopes to 
escape the woes common to his kind. Your time 
will yet come, Paget, and I dare say you will be 
called to pay dearly for these long years of in- 
difference.” 





cream-colored cashmere gown, with a single red 
rose in the corsage—a severely simple dress, which 
clung close to her shapely hips, and swept long 
and straight to the floor. Turning her brown 
eyes upon her brother, she said, quickly : 

‘And Iam of the same mind, Paget—I, too, 
will go unmarried to my grave! By separate 


’ 


ways we have reached the same conclusion.’ 
He looked greatly annoyed. 
‘* My dear child, that kind of talk will do very 
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well for a graybeard like me, but not at all for a 
young and beautiful girl. Did you love Lepel 
Ellicott so well that you must turn hermitess at 
twenty, and renounce all the conquests and hap- 
piness which naturally belong to a belle, a beauty 
and an independent heiress ?” 

‘‘Tt cannot matter now how much or how little 
[ loved him,” she answered, calmly. ‘‘ The trag- 
edy is two years old, Paget. When you speak of 
it, I seem to hear the rattle of dead dry bones.” 

‘“‘T was in Peru at the time,” said Paget Fassel ; 
“¢ Aunt Latimer was good enough to write me the 
whole story—you, I remember, barely mentioned 
it in your letters. Since Lepel Ellicott’s death, 
has any light been thrown on the mystery of his 
conduct ?” 


‘“Not a ray. After all, there was very little 


mystery about it. Ile no longer loved me. He 
was weak, and, must I say it ? cowardly. He ran 
away to avoid a distasteful marriage. I have 


never blamed him, save for one thing—he should 
have told me the truth before that fatal night.” 

There was no quaver in her voice, no color in 
her cheek ; her cool, proud face told no tales, 
even to this beloved brother. He looked relieved. 

‘‘T wo years—a short time, Queenie—I fancied 
the wound would be deeper. Thank God that 
you can speak like this! Lepel Ellicott was not 
worthy to touch the hem of your garment. False, 
contemptible, lost to ail sense of honor, he must 
have been——” 

She put her soft hand gently over his lips. 

‘You are talking of the dead; say no more, 
dearest Paget. As I have already told you, I 
blame him only for keeping silent so long.” 

“Ts it true that he wrote you some sort of con- 
fession on that miserable marriage night, and that 
you alone know the real cause of his mad behavy- 
ior ?” 

Some roses were blowing outside the window. 
She laid her cheek to a creamy cluster, on which 
the dew of night still lingered. The scented 
petals were not whiter than her living flesh. 

‘Tt is true,” she answered, quietly. 

** And you have kept his secret to this very day, 
Queenie ‘ae 

‘““Why should I tell it ? 
of a disclosure now 


No good could come 
neither the living nor the 
dead would be profited.” 

** Will you not make the truth known, at last, 
to me—your brother ?” 

““Not even to you, Paget —dearly as I love 
you !” 

He pressed her hand tenderly. 

‘As you will—I shall not urge you. From all 
that I hear, Queenie, there are those of my own 
sex who would fain console you for the past. 


Don’t shake your head—all men are not false 
weaklings.” 

She smiled, but made haste to change the 
conversation. 

** Let us go down to the lake, Paget, and look 
at the swans.” 

Gathering up her cream-colored gown, she 
stepped through the French window upon a green 
terrace, and moved down a flight of steps to the 
walk below. Paget Fassel followed. 

A high-stepping chestnut horse, attached to a 
brougham, was advancing up the drive. Miss 
Fassel, recognizing the turnout, stopped short at 
the foot of the steps. 

*‘It is Mrs. Ellicott,” she said. 

Yes, Mrs. Ellicott, quite alone, and looking 
weary, perplexed, haggard. 

«| will not go indoors,” she said to the brother 
and sister, as they hurried forward to welcome 
her. ‘ Let me sit down with you in the garden ;” 
and withdrawing a few rods from the vicinity of 
her coachman, she sank upon a chair of twisted 
vine, near the border of the little lake. ‘‘ I heard 
that Paget was going down to his Maine island 
to-morrow, and I have a particular favor to ask 
of him before his departure.” 

“It is already granted,” said Fassel, promptly. 

The old dame fidgeted with her gloves. She had 
known Paget Fassel from his boyhood, and the 
place which he held in her regard was second only 
to that occupied by his young sister. 

‘You bought Storm Island several years ago, 
did you not, Paget ?” she began. 

** Yes,” he replied; ‘“‘I wanted a retreat, in 
which I could occasionally play Crusoe.” 

‘‘T remember. When you are worn out with 
wanderings and hardships you retire there for re- 
pose and restoration. I suppose you do not go 
often to the mainland during your visits at the 
Storm ?” 

‘No. I leave that to my man Terry.’ 

* Then you know nothing of the places about 
you f 


** My dear Mrs. Ellicott,” he answered, smiling, 
‘*we are bounded on all sides by the roaring deep. 
The nearest land is many miles away.” 

She looked disappointed, 

‘* Somewhere on the Maine coast there is a cer- 
tain place called Cape Desolation. I hoped it 
might be in the vicinity of the Storm.” 

He was too polite to hint at the number of 
miles embraced in the Maine coast line, or the 
distance that sometimes intervened betwixt shore 
and island there. So he simply said : 

I do not re- 


““The name is unknown to me. 
member that I ever heard it before.” 
‘** Undoubtedly it is some spot beyond the pale 




















of civilization. Let me explain the errand which 
brought me to you this morning : At Cape Deso- 
lation, wherever it may be—and I confess my own 
ideas of it are very vague—lives a certain Eliz- 
abeth Hillyer, the grandniece of my deceased hus- 
band. I have invited her to come, and take up 
her permanent abode with me, and to consider 
herself my future heiress. My letter is already 
on its way to Maine. Whether Miss Hillyer, who 
is an utter stranger to me, will accept the invita- 
tion or not, remains to be seen. I have given her 
unlimited time in which to think it over. Mean- 
while I naturally desire to know something of the 
young person herself. Of course, Stephens would 
be the proper party to aid me in the matter ; but, 
unluckily, he sails for Europe to-day, and I de- 
cline to employ a stranger.” 

Fassel’s correct face betrayed some uneasiness. 

‘* You wish me to present myself to Miss Hill- 
yer, in Stephens’s place ?” he said, with such grace 
as he could muster. 

**T ask you to sail over to Cape Desolation, in 
some leisure hour, Paget, make the acquaintance 
of this Elizabeth Hillyer, and then write me a 
full description of her personal appearance, and 
the impression which she makes upon you.” 

“* My dear Mrs. Ellicott !” cried Fassel, aghast. 

Edith laughed merrily. 

** Request him to explore a Mexican volcano, 
or search for Aztec remains, or expound to you 
antediluvian history, and he will acquit himself 
like a hero. But to send him in pursuit of a girl 
—a young girl—and expect him to pass judgment 
upon her, and receive impressions—oh, how can 
you ask such a thing of Paget ?” 

The anxiety on the elder woman’s face told 
that she was ill at ease concerning her latest ex- 
periment. 

**It is my only hope of discovering the. exact 
truth,” she answered, stubbornly. ‘If Elizabeth 
Hillyer is to live with me as my constant com- 
panion, you will see that some reliable informa- 
tion in regard to her is very desirable. Because 
Paget cares nothing for our sex, his opinion will 
be quite unbiased. The girl herself need not 
know his business at Cape Desolation.” 

‘*T should think not !” said Edith, still mirth- 
fully. ‘Surely she would never consent to be 
interviewed by such acritic. He must approach 
her, like a thief in the night, and with the wis- 
dom of any number of serpents. Oh, that I could 
be there to see !” : 

‘*Why do you laugh at my plan ?” said Mrs. 
Ellicott, irritably. “It is a very good one, I 


think. The only question is, Will Paget help 
me, as I wish ?” 
‘‘ His word is already given !” cried Edith. 
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‘Oh, yes, of course, my dear Mrs. Ellicott, 
certainly !” said Fassel, with a smile on his lip, 
and profound gloom in his eye. ‘‘I will do your 
bidding with pleasure.” 

‘“No,” corrected Mrs. Ellicott, bluntly ; “ there 
will be no pleasure in the matter—quite the con- 
trary. Miss Hillyer must be a young savage—I 
expect nothing less—a sort of strange marine 
creature, brought up with seafaring relatives. 
Still,” growing hopeful, ‘‘ I may find possibilities 
in her—she is young enough to be reconstructed. 
And, at any rate, I shall cast no more pearls be- 
fore swine—I mean,” lowering her voice for 
Edith’s ear alone, ‘‘ I have no more male relatives 
to whom I can offer fortunes or wives.” 

As if determined to put a good face upon the 
matter, Fassel braced himself, and said, cheer- 
fully : 

“T will get Terry to take me to Cape Desola- 
tion at the earliest opportunity ; and, without 
doubt, I shall find Miss Hillyer, and be able to 
send you all the information you require.” 

‘“‘Make a note of the matter, Paget,” said his 
sister, ‘‘ lest you become absorbed in your néw 
book, and the fascinations of Storm Island, and 
forget, after all, to fulfill your promise.” 

**T shall not forget,” replied Paget Fassel. 


CHAPTER 


THE 


XIV. 
LETTER. 

‘*T WANT new ribbons for my muslin gown, 
Bess—pale blue, mind. I will wear no other. I 
hope you may be able to get them. There is 
nothing nice to be had, you know, at Cape Des- 
olation.” 
nestled in old Caleb’s armchair, was 
watching Bess, as the lgtter moved about the 
living room, making ready for a walk. 

‘* Blue ribbons for that oily fishhouse ?” replied 
Bess. ‘‘Isn’t that a bit ridiculous, you vain little 
Rose ? Come with me to the village, and you can 
make the purchase for yourself.” * 

‘‘What ! tramp two miles over the rocks, in 
this sun? Not I!” And Rose shuddered and 
closed her eyes—generally speaking, she was an 
indolent little thing. But suddenly a thought 
struck her—stung her into quick life. “ Perhaps 
you will meet Mr. Hume in the village. I’ve a 
half-mind to go. It would be so pleasant to see 
him again—to have him walk home with one over 
the cliffs. But no! I should surely tire myself, 
and then I might not dance well to-night, and I 
want to do my best—I want to look my best, for 
Mr. Hume has promised to come to our dance. 
You need not frown, Bess. He must be a nice 


Rose, 
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person, or Mr. Harold would 
him to the cove.” 

“ Rose,” said the elder girl, gravely, ‘‘ you are 
a foolish, thoughtless child——” 

‘* Oh, don’t stop to scold,” laughed Rose, ‘ but 
and | 


not have brought 


go at once, or vou will be late for dinner ; 
want you to fix my dress, you know. I cannot 
bear to touch a needle myself. If you do meet 
Mr. II[ume, tell him to be early at the fishhouse 
to-night.” 

Bess Hillyer transfixed her cousin with a look 
as she exclaimed : 

‘Rose, don’t forget to look after your husband 
Ife is down on the wharf. It 
is hardly safe for him to be wandering there alone. 


while [am away. 


Go at once and find him.” 

“Oh, yes—of course,” answered Rose ; and as 
soon as Bess’s step died in the distance she lay 
back in old Caleb’s chair and immediately fell 
asleep. 

Meanwhile Bess was tramping off toward the 
village with a free, elastic tread. The salt wind 
blew in her face ; the sun, growing fervid as it 
approached the meridian, beamed lovingly upon 
her. She was a part of the strong, glad‘morning 
—a thing as buoyant and full of life as the gulls 
circling about the little harbor, or the green 
waves drenching the cliffs with wind-blown brine. 

In the first turn of the road stood the Hillyer 
tomb. Repairs thereon had long ago been fin- 
ished, and its iron door sealed against all intruders. 
There were reasons why Bess Ilillyer, strong as 
she was, always shuddered now at sight of that 
mortuary spot, and passed it with averted face. 
Certain memories, more dreadful than ashes of 
dead men, rose there to confront her. This 
morning, she turned aside before reaching the 
tomb, and, with the solemn purpose of avoiding 
it, left the highway for the wilder path along the 
cliffs. 

Once she stopped on a beetling headland, and 
looked off upon the immensity of violet-green 
Atlantic. How she loved it! Bess had entered 
life upon the sea. The graves of both father and 
mother were in those beryl-tinted gulfs. Again 
and again she had sailed around the world with 
that same father; his cabin had been the home 
of her childhoud—his charts and compasses and 
books of navigation, the objects of her earliest 
interest. Shipwreck, hairbreadth escapes and 
perilous watches she had shared with him—had 
been his companion and helper always. 

‘Bless the girl!” Captain John Hillyer had 
been wont tosay. ‘‘She’s good at everything— 
from sailing a ship to making her own little 
gowns.” 

As Bess stood now, looking out on the vast ex- 
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panse of waves, memories of the old roving days 
—the free, glad life of her childhood—rushed 
upon her—filled her eyes with tears. She thought 
of that last dreadful voyage, when she had brought 
the old ship, masterless, into port, and taken her 
small patrimony and her aching heart to Uncle 
Caleb’s cottage, there to abide, like some bird 
whose flights were over—whose wings had been 
suddenly clipped. 

** Dear, beautiful sea!’ murmured Bess, kiss- 
ing her hand to the long leagues of sparkle and 
**T have loved you all my life—I shall 
love you till I die.” 

Then she continued her tramp to the village. 

The ribbons desired by Rose were found in a 
tiny shop kept in one of the cottages ; after which 
Bess started for the post office in Ira Berry’s gro- 
cery. 


foam. 





**Somebody’s a-writing to you from Boston, 
Miss Ilillyer,” said Captain Ira; and he passed 
her a letter sealed with a crest, and exhaling a 
faint odor of violets. It bore the postmark of 
the city he had mentioned, and was addressed in 
a strange hand to Elizabeth Hillyer. 

Bess took it with a thrill of curiosity. She did 
not know—had never known—a single person in 
Boston. As she stepped from the grocery door, 
intent upon studying the writing on the envelope, 
she came face to face with Jack Harold. He was 
red as a lobster, and decidedly out of breath—as 
though he had been, pursuing something from 
afar. 

** You are going home,” he stammered. ‘ Per- 
mit me to walk with you, Miss Hillyer.” 

** Thank you—no,” she answered, in her plain, 
honest way. ‘‘I wish to be alone. I have re- 
ceived a letter, which I am curious to read.” 

Ile looked disappointed. 

**T will not speak a word to disturb you. Is 
your letter from a very dear friend ?” with a ring 
of jealousy in his voice. 

‘“IT have no very dear friends, Mr. Harold. 
Pardon, I fear you would disturb me, however 
silent you might keep.” 

Ife changed color. 

‘** But there’s something I must say——” he 
began, then stopped. It was Jack’s misfortune 
that his courage always failed in the presence of 
the sailor girl. He was keen enough to see that 
she had not the smallest suspicion of his passion. 

*“Then say it, please,” she answered, with a 
resigned air, ‘‘and let me go my way.” 

*“ Not here!” faltered Harold. ‘‘'Take me along 
the cliffs with you. Iam jealous of that letter, 


which is so important that I must be dismissed 
From whom does it come ?” 
scanning the postmark 


without a word. 


*T do not know,” 
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again. ‘‘ My mother had kindred in Massachu- 
setts—yes, in Boston ; but they are strangers to 
me, and, I dare say, do not know that I exist.” 

‘*Perhaps some absent cape lad has taken it 
into his head to attempt a correspondence,” sug- 
gested Harold, with forced lightness. 

‘‘I know few cape lads,” she replied, some- 
what coldly ; ‘‘and none who would presume to 
write to me.” 

She hurried off down the street. He followed, 
growing desperate as it became evident that she 
meant to leave him. 

“One moment !” he panted, just at her shoul- 
der. ‘Since you'll give me no better chance, I 
must tell you as best Ican. I’m awfully in love 
with you, Miss Hillyer! Don’t answer me now,” 
as she turned upon him a look of blank astonish- 
ment; ‘‘think of it a little, and to-night I will 
come to the fishhouse dance. I will see you 
there.” 

He was gone before she could open her lips. 
Though he had visited at the cove for weeks, she 
had never regarded him as a possible lover. 
Hillyer’s fancy did not 


Bess 


’ 


‘* Lightly turn to thoughts of love.’ 


More surprised than pleased, she set her face to- 
ward home. Soon the small village was left be- 
hind her. She took the cliff path, and there, in 
a little hollow, with no living thing to behold her, 
save a lonely crow flying over the windy waste, 
she opened the strange letter, and read as fol- 
lows : 

‘‘ A few years ago, in searching the genealogy of the 
Ellicotts, I discovered your existence. Without much 
trouble I have traced you to an obscure fishing town on 
the coast of Maine. You are the daughter of Elizabeth 
Ellicott, and the grandniece of my late husband, ex-Gov- 
ernor Ellicott—in fact, the only person of his blood now 
living. I cannot say whether you know anything about 
your mother’s family connections or not—probably not, for 
many years ago there were dissensions among the Ellicotts, 
and a younger branch drifted from the elder into poverty 
and obscurity, and all communication ceased betwixt the 
two. Your mother was an offspring of the impoverished 
branch. Two things only I know about you, Elizabeth 
you are still young enough to educate properly, and the 
blood of the famous Ellicotts flows in your veins. [ama 
childless old woman, rich, unhappy, and without heirs. 
Come to me! I offer you a luxurious home, the gratifica- 
tion of all your future wishes, and a fortune that is reck- 
oned by millions. I hope you are pretty and tractable ; 
but even if you are neither, I shall welcome you for the 
sake of the Ellicott blood. I ask only that you will devote 
yourself to my comfort and pleasure while I live, and at 
my death all that I possess shall be yours. You will see 
that a great opportunity is now knocking at your door. 
If you conclude to accept it, inform me, and I will instruct 
some trusty person to take you in charge and bring you 
directly to my house.” 


The name and residence of the writer followed ; 
also a postscript, in which Elizabeth Hillyer was 
urged to carefully consider the proposal above 
made, and to reply at her own convenience. Bess 
folded the delicate, violet-scented sheet, and 
slipped it back into the envelope. 

She had never heard much about her mother’s 
people, but the little that remained in her mem- 
ory corresponded exactly with this letter. And 
now she was invited to leave her poverty and ob- 
security and become the heiress of the Ellicott 
millions! Without the quickening of a pulse, 
she went on to the cove. 

Twelve o’clock was striking when she reached 
the cottage. She gave giddy Rose her ribbons, 
and then, finding that nobody knew anything 
about Andy, she fared forth to seek him on the 
beach, and came back to the noon dinner, lead- 
ing the poor unfortunate as though he were a 
child. Not a word did she say about the fortune 
which had been offered her, until Uncle Caleb 
arose from the table and stepped out into the 
porch to light his pipe. Then, beckoning to 
Rose, she followed him, sat down at his knee, 
and quietly opened and read Mrs. Ellicott’s letter. 

Dead silence succeeded the reading. Poor Andy 
had flung himself down in the sun a few yards 
away, and, with hands clasped over his head, 
seemed to be dozing. It was Rose who spoke 
first. Scorching tears filled her eyes. Her lovely 
face was convulsed with those two unworthy 
things—envy and jealousy. 

“Oh !” she gasped, ‘‘ why couldn’t J have been 
born Elizabeth Ellicott’s daughter and this rich 
woman’s relative ? There is nothing for me in 
the world—everything is for Bess! And I love 
ease and money, and pleasure and fine clothes, a 
thousand times more than Bess does. Oh—oh, you 
cannot go—you shall not go, Bess, and leave me 
here alone with Uncle Caleb and that dreadful 
Andy !” 

She flung herself on the floor of the porch, and 
began to cry with all her might. Uncle Caleb 
dashed down his pipe indignantly. 

‘*Shame, Rose—shame, you spoiled baby! Who 
desarves a fortin’, who desarves ease and plenty, 
more than Bess? Nothing would suit me better 
than to see her a real heiress. The place that 
the Lord has put her in hitherto she’s managed 
to fill well. No doubt she'll go right on doing 
the same thing. “I'ween you and me, Rose, she’s 
certain sure to suit this Mrs. Ellicott ; and as 
for her leaving us, gracious mercy! why not ? 
What airthly right have we to keep her, now that 
something better offers? We’ve got no claim on 


Bess—she’s a free woman, at liberty to act for her- 
self—as I hope she will.” 
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Rose sat up quickly, her violet eyes drowned in 
tears. : 

‘‘T know] am wicked,” she murmured, ashamed, 
yet still mutinous. ‘‘ I know I ought to rejoice 
in Bess’s good luck ; but I can’t—I want it my- 
self! I want a chance—I never had one,” pite- 
ously. ‘* Mine, as you both know, crumbled like 
dead men’s bones, before I could grasp it.” 

‘* Whose fault was that ?” said the old fisher- 
man. 

“Uncle Caleb,” interposed Bess, with calm 
determination, ‘‘ I shall not go to Mrs. Ellicott ! 
I will write at once and decline her offer. I can- 
not leave you—I cannot leave Rose and Andy. I 
do not see how any of you could get on without 
me here.” 

** Well, I’m blessed if / stand in your way, and 
you my dead brother’s girl !” cried Caleb, with in- 
creasing vehemence. ‘* Why, such an oppor- 
tunity will never come to you on airth again, 
child |” 

** Never !” echoed Andy, waking suddenly, and 
withdrawing his hands from his head. The poor 
fellow had a way of repeating other people’s words, 
parrot fashion, at odd times. But nobody heeded 
him. 

**T will accept nothing, Uncle Caleb, that I 
cannot share with you and Rose,” said Bess, in a 
resolute voice. ‘‘ You two are now my nearest 
and dearest. Here I stay, till you drive me from 
you,” smiling bravely. ‘‘ After all, who is this 
Mrs. Ellicott, that I should wish to exchange 
your home for hers? A stranger, and nothing 
to any of us—perhaps a very disagreeable per- 
son. 

“But think of her millions, Bess, my dear— 
think of her millions!” urged old Caleb. ‘* And 
she isa solitary woman. You're the sort of girl 
to make yourself of prime importance to her. 
Let me see. She had a son—one only one. Now,” 
pressing the tobacco thoughtfully down into the 
bowl of his pipe, ‘* what was it that I heard about 
that ‘ere son ?” The two girls waited for his mem- 
ory to revive. From the beach the laugh of little 
waves rose softly. Andy sat in a listening atti- 
tude, with vacant eyes half closed. ‘‘I heard,” 
continued Caleb, looking at Bess, who was his 
favorite, “‘ leastwise, I read in a newspaper, two 
year ago, how that son died—got killed in a rail- 
road accident. He was the last male Ellicott. 
"T'was his death, I s’pose, that left the old dame 
without heirs.” 

‘* How sad !” said Bess. ‘‘ An only son !” 

«Yes, ’twere hard lines, sure enough. I'd like 
right well,” wistfully, ‘‘to have you come in for 
that property, Bess. Why, what girl in her senses 
could refuse it ? It’s flying in the face of Prov- 


idence! Mrs. Ellicott will dress you in silks and 
di’monds. You'll ride in your carriage, with 
sarvants in plenty, and when she dies you'll be 
rich as the Queen of Sheby.” 

At this graphic picture Rose uttered a fresh 
ery of envious misery. 

‘T will kill myself, Bess,” she hissed through 
her little, white teeth, ‘if such splendid things 
fall to your lot, and I have nothing. Iam pret- 
tier than you—I am younger by a year. No, no, 
you could not be so cruel as to accept riches and 
happiness, and leave me here at Hillyer’s Cove, 
to bear my burdens alone ” 

Was there no struggle in Bess Ilillyer’s mind 
at that moment ? She was but nineteen, and the 
future which the unknown Mrs. Ellicott offered 
her was brilliant enough to turn an older and 
wiser head. Could this simple Maine girl resist 
the enticement of it ? 

‘Go, Bess !” urged Uncle Caleb, dryly. 

(io, Bess!” echoed the voice of Andy Gaff. 
He had roused himself a second time. Uncle 
Caleb laughed. 





to eat my heart out 


** Lord! hear the poor critter! Tow sensible 
he can be at times! One would think he knew 
what we were talking about.” 

Rose glanced scornfully at the inert figure, and 
sodden, soulless face of her husband. 
Dowt go, Bess— 


Don’t break my 


He! He knows nothing. 
don’t listen to anyone but me. 
heart !” 

Bess Hillyer clasped the pretty, selfish creature 
suddenly in her arms. 

‘*My decision is made,” she said, cheerfully. 
“You need say no more, Rose. I will never 
leave you while you and yours need me. I will 
not be bought. It shall be you to whom I devote 
my future, not a strange, rich woman, who has 
no claim whatever upon me. 
and to poor Andy.” 

* Tlow good you are said 
through her tears. 
fice easy. 


| belong to you, 


Rose, smiling 
‘You always find self-saeri- 
Perhaps you are quite ys happy here 
as you would be with Mrs. E,licott.” 

** Very probable.” 

** Will you let me take that grand dame’s letter 
in my own hands ?” purred Rose—‘‘ let me keep 
it till you write the answer ?” 

Bess laughed. 

“What! you mistrust me, silly Rose? You 
fear that Iam secretly longing for the fleshpots of 
Egvpt—that I may yet change my mind? Be at 
ease. If you like, you shall help to write my an- 
swer to Mrs. Ellicott.” 

She put the letter in Rose’s hand. The younger 
girl turned it over in helpless fascination. 

‘*Oh,” she sighed, “it is dreadful, after all, to 
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let so much money escape one’s grasp! How I 
wish that you were Rose, and I were Bess! I 
know what my answer would then You 
might all go down on your knees to me—you 
might die together, and I would walk over your 
dead bodies to clutch this Ellicott fortune. Yes, 
shrill little laugh. ‘‘See how 


what a contrast 


be! 


indeed !” with a 
wicked I ain- 

The sailor girl looked earnestly, pityingly into 
Rose’s flushed, feverish face. 

“If it were possible, poor child,” 
gravely, ** 1 would transfer this great chance to 
you. You should be Bess, and I would be Rose.” 

‘* Do you mean it—really ?” Rose cried, with a 
queer gleam in her lovely eyes. 

‘‘Indeed Ido. But you are not of the Ellicott 
blood—you would not be accepted in my stead.” 


"> 


to dear Bess ! 


she said, 
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Her eager face fell. 

“IT know, Oh, the pity of it! And if you do 
not take the money, Bess, to whom will it go ?” 

**T do not know; and why should I care ?” 
replied Bess. ‘*‘ Let us not bother ourselves fur- 
ther about Mrs. Ellicott or her fortune.” 

** It’s a heap to lose !” grumbled Uncle Caleb. 

Rose crushed the letter in her two pink palms, 
and so holding it, fled into the house, and up the 
stair to the little room which she shared with 
And as she went her eyes 
burned like stars, her heart beat madly; a strange, 
wicked purpose took form and life in her quick 
brain. 

‘‘Tf it were possible,” she muttered, ‘‘ Bess 
would transfer to me this offer of a fortune! Oh! 
oh! can such a thing be made possible ?” 


Bess under the eaves. 


, 


( To be continued. ) 
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SPOOKS. 


By CHares G. D. Roperts. 


low MANY a romantic and altogether satisfy- 
ing spook has suffered the despoiling of all its 
charm, just because some hard-headed and unim- 
aginative victim has insisted upon tco close an 
investigation of its claims! ‘To drive from its 
ancestral stamping grounds a spook of ancient 
name and comparatively well-regulated behavior 
is a piece of idle barbarity, as far as the spook is 
concerned, and moreover detracts materially from 
the interest of the stamping ground. To wantonly 
drag aside the veil that covers a dignified and his- 
toric ghost from modern air, t 
shatter a shapely illusion that it has taken cent- 
uries of strange coincidence and troubled con- 
sciences of blind and 
irremediable vandalism that can only be paralleled 
by the destruction of the Library of Alexandria. 
The hoary ruin without its well-adjusted ghost— 
its Wailing Lady, or its Wandering Footstep, or 
its Face at the Upper Window—is much like a 
roast of lamb without mint 
despised, but distinctly less adorable than it 
might be. Truly, when one contemplates the 
frightful mortality that has prevailed, during the 
last few decades, among spooks and cherished de- 


the corrosive ) 


to elaborate, is an act 


sauce: not to be 


lusions, it almost seems as if the time were ripe 
for an uprising of all that owe allegiance to ‘the 
light that never was on sea or land.” Enrolling 
ourselves beneath the banner of the Society for 
Psychical Research, we should boldly confront 
the Philistines, and demand : ‘‘ Because ye are 


gravel-blind, shall there be no more spooks and 
fays ? 


There has been, however, and probably always 
will be, a regrettable tendency to charlatanry 
among spooks. Many of these, of very question- 
able antecedents, are ready to assume a mystery 
if they have it not. The reputation of the whole 
class, moreover, suffers from the fact that other 
and inferior phenomena, such as man and beast 
and bird, or even stones and trees, or winds or 
the shadows of passing cloud, carried away by 
love of notoriety or power, or influenced by other 
unworthy motive, will at times endeavor to clothe 
themselves with the attributes of ghosthood. 
Masquerading as spooks, they enjoy a little brief 
authority. Then the exposure comes, and the 
World of the Invisible is brought into unmerited 
The puncturing of sham spooks and 
parvenu family ghosts should be undertaken 
boldly, indeed, but by reverent hands, lest we 
should be caught disfiguring an angel unawares. 

There have been cases, moreover, when the 
o’erhasty puncturing of ghostly pretensions has 
revealed personages whom one would not wish to 
meet—who might better have been left undis- 
A case in point is that of the familiar 
spirit of an old house that stood on the New 
srunswick shore of Passamaquoddy Bay. For 
years this spook lent dignity to the region round 
about, flashing lights of a more or less ghastly 
complexion from the dilapidated windows, shrink- 
ing approvedly from the cellar and dragging most 
comme il faut chains and manacles across the re- 
echoing attic floors, till a rash investigator dis- 
covered that these awful manifestations were 


disrepute. 


covered. 
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produced by a band of smugglers—and got 
knocked on the head for his imaginativeness ! 
At this ignoble exposure everybody but the 
officers of the revenue was disgusted ; the whole 
parish suffered in its prestige, and the smugglers, 
who were really men of enterprise and ingenuity, 
carried their talents elsewhere. As for the un- 
lucky investigator, when his health was restored 
he went away quietly, being about as popular in 
that neighborhood as if he had revealed to all the 
men the infidelity of their wives. 

Another case that may be cited is that of 
the haunted swamp on the Bay of Fundy coast. 
After lying for ages unhonored and unsung, and 
contributing not even blueberries to the prosper- 
ity of the county, this swamp, a dense jungle of 
cedars, bowlders and bogholes, sprang suddenly 
into repute with a well-accredited ghost of crusted 
pedigree. It was borne in upon the conscious- 
ness of men that here was the hiding place of 
Kidd’s treasures. Many a search party sank its 
time and money in those unlovely recesses, and 
shivered respectfully at the shrieks of the unseen 
guardian of the gold. After years of honorable 
distinction, however, which redounded greatly to 
the fame of all that region, the supernatural es- 
sence so far descended from his pedestal as to 
commit raids on the neighboring pigsties, and 
the low tastes thus acquired eventually ruined 
his career. He was encountered one night, after 
a lapse of this sort, by a young farmer whom he 
nearly tore to pieces. As it happened, the young 
farmer was armed with a weapon which serves as 
a magic wand to distinguish between true and 
false spooks—namely, a large-bore six-shooter. 
The consequence was, that, after recovering from 
his wounds, the young farmer made a handsome 
hearth rug out of the skin of the pretended 
spook, which was not unlike that of the ordinary 
panther, or, as he would have chosen to be called, 
Felis concolor. ; 

Remembering the innate depravity of inani- 
mate things, there is no cause for wonder if we 
find even stocks and stones attempting, on occa- 
sion, to pose as spooks. It may be urged in pal- 
liation of such impostures that stocks and stones, 
in the ordinary run of events, win really so little 
consideration or regard that they are obliged to 
resort to desperate measures if they would break 
the monotony of existence. No such plea, how- 
ever, should be accepted as justifying their pre- 
sumption—a presumption which has caused the 
fall of many a well-rooted credulity. Such might 
have been the result in my own case, had not my 
faith in spooks been firmly fixed, and my dis- 
crimination nicely sharpened by experience. One 
summer I had occasion to pass, almost every 
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night toward twelve o’clock, an old barn which 
stood near the wayside, with wide doors gaping 
on the passers-by. The barn was in a lonely 
place, on the naked marshes, and was used no 
more for the homely, comfortable uses of a barn, 
but only for the storing of hay and implements. 
Once, as I knew, it had stood upon the uplands, 
bya farmhouse ; but the farmer had hanged him- 
self in the big open doorway, and after that it 
had been hauled away and left to its desolation 
on the marshes. One night, after passing the 
open door, I suddenly looked back with an over- 
powering sense of dread; and there, swinging 
from a crossbeam in the doorway, appeared the 
distorted body of the suicide. The night was fit 
for such a manifestation—with a white moon, 
and small black clouds driving in terror across 
the face of heaven, and the tide crying on the 
dikes, and a fitful wind sobbing along the open 
spaces and through the chinks of the old barn. 
My first impulse was to proceed upon my journey 
with reverent haste, not intruding upon mysteries 
which I could not understand. But a suspicion 
of the genuineness of that spook took lodging in 
my mind, and as soon as I could persuade my 
trembling knees to bear me in that direction I 
retraced my steps to the barn door. This muddy 
vesture of decay which doth grossly close us in 
was very much averse to the undertaking, and 
went reluctantly; but in the course of time I 
stood in the open doorway. The manifestation 
was still perfect in every respect. I recognized 
the swollen and purple face. Then I stretched 
forth my hand to touch the body, and behold! it 
was nothing but a crooked piece of wood and 
iron, a portion of a patent reaping machine, which 
hung across the beam and swayed in the gusty 
moonlight. 

The remaining instance which I have to relate 
of a material phenomenon adopting ghostly guise 
and privilege is one in which there was probably 
no intent to deceive. The material phenomenon 
in question, we can hardly doubt, was acting in 
perfect good faith, believed itself an authentic 
spook, and should therefore be exonerated from 
the blame which must attach to all deliberate im- 
postures. My informant in this case was old Dr. 
McG , a Presbyterian divine who was once in 
charge of a parish in the most undeveloped in- 
terior of Nova Scotia. As most of the roads in 
his parish were mere bridle paths, and scarce at 
that, he prosecuted the cure of souls on horse- 
back, and escaped the cost and inconvenience of 
a carriage. One night, as the doctor’s homeward 





way took him along by the graveyard fence, he 
was startled out of his jogtrot meditation by the 
sight of a tall figure draped in white, which 














perched on the top of the graveyard gate and 
waved its long arms desolately. ‘The old gentleman 
rubbed his eyes and looked again. It appeared 
to be a genuine spook. He was stout of heart, 
however, and Scotch ; and the way to which he 
had set his feet led close by the apparition. What- 
ever it might be, he was not going to turn back 
for it. 

At first he took much comfort from the firm 
belief that what he saw was an optical illusion ; 
and he recalled many parallel instances, with a 
half-idea that here was fine matter for a learned 
disquisition. Then his horse shied wildly, and 
shattered the illusion theory. The old man set 
his teeth with an air of troubled defiance, forced 
the trembling horse back into the path, and pur- 
sued his way, looking neither to the right hand nor 
to the left. So occupied were his wits in master- 
ing his sense of apprehension, he altogether for- 
got to say his prayers. In a moment more he was 
past ; but ere he could draw a breath of relief the 
Thing, with a shrill gibbering, had sprung from 
its perch and alighted on the terrified horse’s 
back. A pair of chill and bony arms closed round 
the old doctor’s neck. ‘This was plainly no 
‘*speerit,” concluded the doctor, and forthwith 
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banished his supernatural awe. For no sham 
spook did he care so much as one of those small 
oaths of a tinker, which commentators say were 
not oaths at all, but brass coins of exceedingly 
low denomination. He grasped the skinny hands 
that met across his breast, and held them with no 
uncertain grip. In spite of the Thing’s struggles 
and angry gibberings, he rode on steadily to the 
nearest farmhouse. Here he knocked-on the door 
with the butt of his whip, and when the inmates 
appeared, staring with startled faces, he told 
them to “lift this crazy woman off the horse and 
take care of her.” The doctor had solved the 
mystery. The pretended spook, gorgeous in all 
the paraphernalia of ghostly awe and equipped to 
strike terror into the heart of man and beast, was 
nothing but a poor lunatic who had escaped from 
the asylum leagues away. There is no doubt, 
however, that the unfortunate pseudo-spook was 
sincere in her pretensions. When Dr. McG 
pricked the bubble that she had blown so enthusi- 
astically, it was the world only that lost an illu- 
sion. For her the rainbow hues were still unim- 
paired ; still was she clothed in the attributes to 
awe and majesty wherein doth sit the dread and 
fear of spooks. 
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‘“‘Iraty! It is the East !—a Christian Kast, 
if you will, but still the East.” These were the 
words of Mme. Félicie de Fauveau, the great fe- 
male sculptor, who spent part of her long life in 
Italy. And nothing could be more true. For 
women Italy is a Christian East. Not only are 
young girls perpetually watched and ‘‘accom- 
panied,” but in many families of the upper class 
even young married women are not allowed to go 
out alone. The first and only object in life of a 
young Italian woman of the better classes, indeed 
of all classes, is to get married—a good marriage 
if possible, but, above all, a speedy one. And 
considering that schoolgirls of twelve often carry 
on a correspondence with officers, assisted usually 
by the servant who accompanies them to school, 
perhaps it is as well if they do marry early. It 
often surprises foreigners to see that men servants 
accompany girls to school. The reason is that 
men servants rarely lend themselves to abetting 
the clandestine delights of such juvenile intrigues. 
Sometimes, but not often, this philandering leads 
to a serious engagement. If a marriage is pro- 
posed for a girl during its existence, she leaves 
her grenadier, or bersagliere, to cast sheep's eyes 
ai somebody else, and obediently follows the path 
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indicated by her parents. For, now, at last, has 
come the moment she has looked forward to. 
From her earliest babyhood her marriage chances 
have been openly discussed before her. The need 
to save for her dowry has always been pointed out 
to her as a motive for economy; her /rousseau 
has formed, even in her schoolgirl days, when she 
not seldom works at it, a topic of discussion be- 
tween herself and her confrades. When the pre- 
liminaries are settled, the young lady, with her 
family and betrothed, visit the theatre, as it were 
in state, which is a polite way of advertising the 
fact. Then, under the wing of her.triumphant 
mamma, she goes from house to house, exhibiting 
her betrothed (in photograph) and her engage- 
ment ring to her young girl friends, enjoying to 
the full their admiring envy. Soon comes the 
great day, for long engagements are not the cus- 
tom, with its double ceremony, its triple toilet-— 
the municipal, the ceremonial, worn at church, 
and the traveling dress. After a brief honey- 
moon she returns to her old home, or that of her 
husband’s parents. A house of her own she sel- 
dom can aspire to, unless she marries an officer, 
and then she only wanders from one lodging to 
another.—Helen Zimmern. 
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DICK TRUCK’S 





WIFE. 


By MAry A. DENISON, 


I KErT a store in Kit Carson Settlement, Col- 
orado, some years ago, and one of my best cus- 
tomers was Dick Truck. He was a handsome 
fellow, six feet two, and his curling hair was like 
a lion’s mane. 

Dick was very proud of his hair, and seldom 
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‘“*pIOK SAT IN A CUMBROUS CHAIR MADE FROM THE 


allowed it to be touched by the barber’s shears. 
It was the color of red gold shading on brown, 
and as he tossed it from side to side when in his 
merry moods it assumed both light and dark hues, 
and fairly glittered in the sunshine. 

The man had been successful, and made his 
‘little pile,” as the miners say, some years be- 
fore I came to the place. Ie had become tired 
of seeking new fields to conquer, and had built 
him a large house, quite the best in the town. 
He kept a sort of hotel, and made a very good 
landlord, only at times his hot temper got the 
Vol. XXXIII., No. 1—7. 


better of him. Dame Rumor said he had been 
lawless and murderous in his wilder mining days, 
but I never believed the charge. 

Dick was generous to a fault, and always ready 
to help the needy. Many a man owed all his 
prosperity to the timely aid of Dick Truck. 





TWISTED LIMBS OF SOME GRAND OLD FOREST TREE.” 


There were those who seldom saw the darker 
side of his character. I was one of them. To 
me he was always courteous. The man’s superb 
physical beauty delighted me, and I often re- 
monstrated with him on account of his drinking 
habits, though I knew my words fell like drops 
of water upon the restless sea. He would listen, 
nodding his head as if in approval of my argu- 
ments, then lift his broad shoulders, shake his 
glittering mane, protest that argument always 
made him thirsty, and off he would go to the 
nearest saloon for his habitual dram. 
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‘Dick, you ought to get married,” I said to 
him one day ; “‘ that would keep you straight.” 

‘Married !” and he laughed scornfully as he 
said, ‘‘ Where is the woman who would have me ?” 

‘Plenty of ’em in the settlement,” I said. 
“‘Go find a wife.” 

‘* The women as I want, pard,” he made reply, 
squaring his broad shoulders, *‘ wouldn’t look at 
me, and them as I could have I don’t want. 
No, no!” He strode to the door, then came 
back, eying me somewhat wistfully and a little 
suspiciously, as he half whispered: ‘‘ Besides, I’ve 
got a hant.” 

‘A what ?” I exclaimed, struck by the change 
both in his face and voice. 

‘* A hant, a ghost, pard—a regular ghost, some- 
thing like a letter that’s signed, sealed and deliv- 
ered ; you can’t git away from it. Oh, I don’t 
mind, you know !”—and he laughed uneasily. 
‘* Wouldn’t know what to do without it now.” 

‘‘T didn’t know you were one of that kind, 
Truck,” I said. ‘‘ What sort of a looking thing 
is it ?” 

“‘ Well, pard, it ain’t to be seen,” he made 
reply. ‘Can’t say that I’ve ever reely seen any- 
thing ; but he is thar, you bet your sweet life. 
Ther’s a pressure on my right shoulder always these 
times, by Jackson! and it’s like an iron hand, 
and as cold as ice on the flesh. Don’t mind it 
so much as I did—gittin’ sort 0’ use to it. I 
s’poze you remember that kid I shot. It was 
accidental, you know, though nobody believed it 
when I said so at the time, because I had a quar- 
rel with him. Yes, I had, but didn’t I give in 
to him because he wor such. a pretty, innercent 
sort 0’ chap ?” 

‘‘Come now, Truck,” I said; “‘we’re alone 
here. I never quite believed that shot was ac- 
cidental. You know you’ve got the reputation 
of having killed your man in one or two quarrels ; 
tell me in confidence, and whatever you ‘say I'll 
believe you.” 

An indignant fire flashed in his big blue eyes. 
He drew a deep breath. 

‘* Well,” he said, with an expletive that I won’t 
repeat, “‘I did think you believed me. I tell you, 
on my sacred honor, I didn’t go to shoot the kid, 
but I confess that I was drunk, and I only lifted 
the pistol to frighten him. Well, well, he’s got 
his revenge, poor fellow! I don’t like to think 
of it. But then he should have minded his own 
business. He’s not the only one that’s passed in 
his checks on account of bein’ too fresh. No, 
pard, before the Lord A’mighty, I didn’t go to do 
it. I liked the kid too well, though he had a 
temper as bad as my own; but I didn’t go to do 
it; and murder is something that you plans and 


means to do.” He came nearer, stooped over 
and laid his massive hand on my arm. ‘Do you 
believe, pard,” he whispered, in an awe-struck 
tone, ‘‘ that it’s him that comes? I tell you, sure 
as there is a heaven, somebody does, and has, ever 
sense the night he fell dead at my feet. Them 
ain't no mortal fingers that clutches my arm.” 

*‘IT have heard of such things,” I answered, 
lightly, seeing him in such dead earnest; ‘ but 
people get into queer habits of thinking some- 
times, and imagination leads us astray. If your 
conscience is clear, what do you care ?” 

**That’s what’s the curious thing about it,” he 
said, laying the two forefingers of one hand across 
the palm of the other. ‘I didn’t know before as 
IT ever had a conscience; I’ve done some rough 
things, too. But that poor kid, with a face like 
an innercent baby, he troubles me. Maybe it’s 
because his life was all afore him, and he couldn’t 
bear to go. Sometimes I think it’s that.” 

A dozen brawny fellows from the other end of 
the town came past the store. One of them, seeing 
Dick, stopped. 

‘*There’s news come of a raid,” he said, ‘‘ on 
half a dozen emigrant wagons, down near Tuck- 
er’s Spring, and all hands killed.” 

Dick turned to the door, 

‘“‘Them doggone Indians!” he said, his face 
ablaze. ‘‘ Wait till I gits my gun, and I’m with 
you.” 

In another moment he was off with a rough 
but friendly ejaculation. 

It was late in the evening when the men re- 
turned. Two of them bore a rude litter on 
which lay the body of a young lad. 

‘* Jest bring out a little brandy, will ye, colo- 
nel !” Dick cried out of the darkness. ‘‘ We've 
used up my flask.” ; 

I carried the brandy out. The light of the 
store lantern fell on the death-white, delicate 
features of the youth they had brought with 
them. He was a pretty boy with short curling 
hair, some of which Dick lifted to show me a 
wound. 

‘* It’s on’y a scalp wound, anyhow,” said Dick ; 
‘‘but that and the fright seem to have stunned 
him. I say, don’t he remind you of that other 
kid ?” he muttered. ‘ Maybe if I take good care 
of him, and bring him to, it’ll stop the hanting,” 
he added, in a whisper, aside. 

‘*Perhaps it will,” I said, willing to humor 
him. ‘‘ Where are you going to take him ?” 

‘“Where should I but home? Mine is the 
only house that has women in it, jest round here. 
You’ll “low that a rough fellow like myself couldn’t 
nurse him, but Aunt Susy knows how, so I 
thought we’d tote him there.” 

















“How is it they left him with his scalp on ?” 
I asked. 

‘‘The poor fellow crawled away into a sort of 
gully, and the murderin’ thieves overlooked him. 
Thank ye for the brandy till ye’re better paid.” 

I knew my man, he always paid his debts ; so 
the little procession moved away, only one or two 
remaining behind to buy some goods and to talk it 
over. 

The next day, as I had expected, Dick Truck 
was roaring drunk. He came by the store with 
two or three of his comrades, swearing ct a fear- 
ful rate, and I fully expected to hear of some ter- 
rible encounter; but nothing happened. The 
day had been passed in a fruitless search for In- 
dians, and Dick had gone for the purpose of 
‘* settling ” them. 

Early in the morning, the day after, Dick 
came rushing into the store, breathless. 

‘‘ Well, pard,” he cried, his broad chest rising 
and falling with his quickened breathing, ‘‘ what 
do you think ?” 

‘‘T think you are in a state of great excite- 
ment,” I made reply. 

‘*T am, and no wonder, by Here he used 
a forcible expletive. ‘‘The boy has turned out 
to be awoman! How’s that fer news? A gal, 
by Jupiter ! and a mighty pretty one, too.” 

‘A girl! The boy you brought by here, a 
girl!” I responded, quite as startled as he had 
expected me to be. 

‘Yes, sir; so Aunt Susy tells me. She hasn’t 
talked much yet, but—well, you see what I’ve 
got on my hands.” 

«© You'll have to adopt her, Dick,” I said, langh- 
ing at the idea of the man playing the rdle of a 
father. ‘Old Henfeathers left you a legacy by 
not scalping her.” 

Old Henfeathers was one of the hostile chiefs 
to whom the miners of Kit Carson County had 
given that sobriquet. 

“Thank you; I think I see myself,” Dick re- 
plied, with a double installment of naughty words, 
and stalked out of the shop. 

It took only a few days to set the town wild 
over the news. Poor Dick was badgered until he 
swore that he would put a bullet through the 
man who said girl to him. Naturally the house- 
keeper who looked after Dick’s house, the aged 
mother of a dead miner, talked of the matter to 
all who chose to listen. 

‘It’s a mighty dainty slip of a girl, she is,” the 
old woman said to one of the neighbors, ‘‘ and as 
pretty as a picture. She hasn’t talked much yet, 
but I’ve learned that she disguised herself because 
she was afeared o’ them red-skinned villains. 
From all I can learn, she come with a party of 
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emigrants. She might have had relations among 
‘em ; if she had, she lost ’em all, poor child !” 

Dick’s house was roomy and comfortable, 
though far from being elegant. It was only a 
story high, and the rooms were divided by a 
broad hall which was very rudely furnished, and 
served as a reading room. Dick seldom went in 
that part of the house tenanted by his women 
folk, so it was a long time before he saw the in- 
valid. When he did, she came for the first time 
to thank him for saving her life. 

Dick sat in a cumbrous chair made from the 
twisted limbs of some grand old forest tree, 
reading a paper. The Northern mail had come 
that morning. He was a slow reader, and with 
his head thrown on one side, the thick curls cling- 
ing to his brawny neck and shoulders, looked, in 
his grotesque hunting suit—more picturesque 
than dainty—a stalwart, handsome frontiersman. 
He was quite sober, and his big blue eyes were 
clear and sparkling. 

‘‘l’ve come to bring her, Mr. Truck; she 
wants to speak to ye,” said the housekeeper, 
pushing the slight figure of the girl into the 
sunshine of the room. 

“« Oh, yes, certainly,” and Dick rose awkwardly. 
** Won't ye sit ?” he asked, looking helplessly on 
two or three chairs, all. filled with either clothes 
or hunting implements. 

The girl shook her head and seemed a little 
frightened. The grand height of the man, the 
superior beauty of his features, the list of accom- 
plishments her whilom nurse, who was profoundly 
grateful to Dick and proportionately loquacious, 
had named in connection with his triumphs as a 
hunter of men and game, had awakened a mingled 
fear and admiration in the girl’s heart, and now 
she stood face to face with him. 

‘*T want to thank you for saving my life,” she 
said, quietly, the quick crimson surging all over 
her beautiful face. 

“‘Oh, well, little un, I dunno’ ’s you need to 
thank me. I was on’y one ov ’em, though I did 
happen to spy ye fust, down among the bushes,” 
he said, awkwardly enough. 

“TI hope to find something to do soon,” she 
rejoined, ‘‘ that I may not be dependent on your 
bounty.” 

‘“No hurry—no hurry,” he said, good-nat- 
uredly. ‘* Wait till ye get good an’ strong. Ye 
look desprit weak jest now. Le’ me see; what 
am I to call ye while ye do stay °” 

«My name is Lily May,” was her answer. 

‘‘ Well, Miss May, long as the place fits, you 
jest stay an’ git well. Bet your life you’re wel- 
come.” 

Delicacy of expression was not one of Dick’s 
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general habits, but underlying his roughness was 
the true instincts of gentlemanliness toward wom- 
en, and she could see it. 

“‘Did ye come out here for—for work ?” he 
asked, as she was on the point of turning away 
after thanking him. 

“TI came out here for—a purpose,” she said, as 
she faced him again. For a moment her great dark 
eyes blazed, then the lids dropped, ‘‘ But asall my 
friends are gone,” her voice faltered, ‘‘of course 
now I must work. I kept school in my own 
town,” she added. 

‘And you shall keep school here,” he said. 
**Don’t you worry; you'll find plenty to do. 
We’re rough, but we always know how to help 
our friends.” 

Of course, as Dick confessed to me, he fell in 
love with her on the spot, and there was no 
schoolkeeping or any other hard work before her. 
It was a foregone conclusion among the settlers 
when Dick eschewed all his former bad habits 
and bought new clothes, that set his handsome 
figure off to the best advantage. 

There was a merry wedding, and a handsomer 
couple never received the congratulations of 
neighbors and friends. As for the bride, I never 
saw a more beautiful creature. 

It was scarcely three months after the wedding 
day when Dick presented himself at the store with 
a woe-begone aspect that spoke but little for his 
happiness with his young wife. I happened to 
be alone. 

“‘T say, pard,” were his first words, ‘that 
hantin’ business is wuss than ever.” 

** Nonsense, Dick! it must be your imagina- 
tion,” I said. ‘‘Or maybe the ghost envies you 
your happiness. I wouldn’t mind it.” 

‘Mind it! MWlappiness!” he exclaimed, bit- 
terly. ‘‘Pard, I’m the most miserable man 
alive. What do you think ? That kid I sent to 
kingdom come was fer brother.” 

“Well, that 7s hard lines !” 
exclamation. 

**Do you think I’d a-married her if I’d known 
it? Never !’—and he thumped the counter with 
his powerful right hand. ‘God knows I love her 
better than I loved myself. What’s my life in 
comparison with her happiness ? To be sure, he 
was only her half-brother, but she didn’t know 
no difference, only loved him as a girl of that sort 
can love her own. And, pard, she came out here 
to find his murderer, and—to—kill him. What 
do you say to that ?” 


was my startled 


‘*T shonld say that she was rather revengeful ; 
but the thing is certainly unfortunate,” was my 
response. ‘*Can’t you make her understand that 
it was accidental ?” 


TRUCK’S 
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‘Good Lord! you don’t suppose I told her it 
was I, do you ?” he exclaimed, with a look of hor- 
ror. ‘When she found the photograph, in rum- 
maging over some old papers, you never see such 
a look as come into her face. 

«“* Where did you get that ? she cried out ; 
and she turned white and her eyes grew large. 

‘**T explained that I had known the lad. 

*** You knew him ? My poor brother !—when 
did you see him last ? He was all I had left to 
love. Do you know who killed him? Do you 
know that I came out here to avenge that boy’s 
death ?—and here she was took trembling and 
sobbing, and fell down in a dead faint. 

**Pard, you might a-knocked me down with a 
feather,” he continued, “‘ partickly as the hant 
had been specially hard on me. Lucky for me, 
too, that she fainted—I’d a-give myself dead away. 
I’d a-let her kill me whiles the mood was on, sure 
as guns. Poor little girl! And I love her that 
much, I’d die for her.” 

The strong voice broke. <A quick sob surged 
up, and his chest heaved convulsively. 

**T jest left her with Aunt Susy, and came over 
here to you. It seems nat’ral to come right here 
when I’m in trouble, pard ; but you see I wasn’t 
intended to be happy. She’s too good for me, an’ 
now I’ve lost her—confound the luck! Look 
here, pard, I’m goin’ to tell her all about it, and 
then she may kill me, if she wants to. I'd rether 
die by her hand then die a nat’ral death without 
her.” 

“Don’t be a fool, Dick,” I said. ‘‘ When she 
comes to understand it, it will be all right.” 

**No, pard; she loved that boy. She an’ the 
kid grew up together. He came out here to 
rough it for her sake, to git money for his sister. 
I wisht she loved me half as much as she did him. 
No, no; she wanted a home and a pertector. I 
filled the bill, and offered her both. An’ still, ’m 
blest if I don’t think she liked me jest a little. 
But now Well, it’s all over. I'd a-done the 
square thing in every way for her sake.” 

** Yes, Dick, we all know that,” I said. “ You 
are twice the man you were before you were mar- 
ried.” 

‘And I meant to keep it up for that little 
woman’s sake; but ’tain’t no use; some folks 
has hard luck in this world—and in t’other, too, 
I’m thinking,” he said, in a low voice, and turned 
away. 

I give the closing part of Dick’s story, as I 
learned it in an interview with him several weeks 
afterward. THis wife had been very ill, and now 
she was gaining her health but slowly. It was 





evident, Dick said, that she had suspected him 
She was very quiet, but seemed 


from the first. 
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to be wasting away, and her 
showed how changed she was. 

At last Dick could bear it no longer. One 
evening, when he was seated on the veranda in 
the moonlight, she lying in the rude hammock 
he had fashioned for her, he broke out: 

‘‘ Lily, girl, take your revenge. Kill me, for I 
killed Charlie !” 

The woman rose from the hammock, looking 
wild. 

‘“Why did you tell me—why ?” she cried, 
wringing her hands passionately. ‘‘I should 
never have spoken of it again. Oh, Dick, Dick !” 
she sobbed, convulsively. 

“You shall have your way, 
move,” he said. 

**Oh, Dick ! and I loved you so dearly !” she 


altered demeanor 


deary ; I won’t 
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cried, 
hands. 

The words electrified him. He could bear any- 
thing now. He knelt down beside her, and put 
his arms about her shrinking figure. Then he 
told her the whole story, and when he had fin- 
ished, her head lay upon his breast, where it had 
not rested for months, 

*‘ Tf she hadn’t said she loved me,” he w ae on, 
in a broken voice, as he told me about it, “‘I'd 
never a-tried to live. I didn’t want to. It would 
a-been better to die by her hand. But, pard, 
when she said that—well, it made me as strong 
as a lion, and then I wanted to live, and let her 
know how much I loved her. Yes, pard, it’s all 
right now, and the hant has gone. You see afore 
you the happiest man in Kit Carson Valley.” 


crouching low, her face hidden in her 
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THE car swings round the corner from Man- 
hattan Street into Tenth Avenue, and is brought 


. to a sudden stop by a quick turn of the brake 
x just in time to avoid a collision with a big, keg- 


laden truck coming from the brewery that stands 
cold and deserted-looking in its substantialness, 
towering high above the car stables and laborers’ 
dwellings that are its neighbors. Deserted in ap- 
pearance only from the street, for once inside the 
court, everything is teeming with life. 

Three small boys are riding into the court in a 
chariot consisting of a soap box mounted on mis- 
fit wheels, and drawn by a bleating, reluctant 
goat. They will return in fifteen minutes with 
their cart filled with “‘ brewer’s grains,” for the 
delectation of the old red cow at home. They 
will make the trip again this afternoon, probably 
inviting a couple of other boys to join them, and 
Hed silly will drag them all down the hill and pull 
the loaded cart up, with only an added note of 
querulousness in his bleat, or a defiant shake of 
his stumpy tail. 





Just opposite, and running west from Tenth 
Avenue, are the pretty buildings of the “‘ Shelter- 
ing Arms,” where all the deserted little ones of 
the city are gathered in and cared for without 
regard for color, age or sex. ‘They have only to 
need a shelter, and the arms are open. It is the 
* only institution in New York where there is not 
a lot of red tape to untie, and where the entering 
of a child is not a task equal in weariness to the 
labors of Hercules. One hundred and sixty chil- 
dren live tere now, under the care of Miss Rich- 
mond and her aids, and a jollier, healthier lot of 
. little ones I never saw. 
The guard of this car is a character in his way. 
Undersized, weather-beaten and grizzled, he has 
a certain dry sense of humor, and enlivens the 


trip with a running fire of description and com- 
ment vastly amusing, till one learns by sad ex- 
perience that the stream of words is turned off at 
the end of a trip, only to be turned on at the be- 
ginning of the next. For instance, as the car 
runs smoothly up the hill, he will point out the 
beautiful Convent of the Sacred Heart, rising 
from the trees and hills of its grounds, saying, 
“There are the Sisters on the right.” Then, 
indicating with a wave of his other hand the 
Jesuit College, wil continue, ‘There are the 
poor Brothers on the left — they are always 
left; while the ladies, bless ’em, are always 
right.” Even this introduction cannot prevent 
a desire to linger and look at the beautiful con- 
vent that has risen from the ruins of the old 
building that was burnt a year or more ago. So 
much of the old material was used in rebuilding, 
that the structure has no appearance of newness. 
Pope’s line, 


‘‘\ happy convent, bosomed deep in vines,” 


is realized here, and in the midst of this noisy 
city the nuns and pupils are buried as deep be- 
hind trees and shrubs as if they were way off in 
the sister institution at Boulogne -sur- Mer, in 
France. 

Gliding swiftly up the hill, one feels like con- 
gratulating the whole race of car horses on the 
invention of cable cars; the more so when a halt 
is made at the very steepest part to take on a 
Christian Brother from the Manhattan College. 
It is Brother Jesper, the most popular man in 
the fraternity, and he is going to look at a ball 
game, played by the college nine, named the 
Jaspers as a tribute from generations of boys to 
the instructor they adore. He is getting old now, 
but his heart is young, and he turns very readily 
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from the well-thumbed missal and the chapel 
priedieu to the open air and his beloved boys. 

One would not be so apt to rejoice in the cable 
if it were a sleety day in November, however, with 
the hillsides a glare of ice, and pedestrianism, ex- 
cept in a downward direction, a practical impossi- 
bility, for the cable usually selects this time to 
give out; something gets jammed, or the slot fills 
up, and the traveler has the option of slowly 
freezing during the hour or two that must elapse 
before matters can be arranged, or sliding down 
the hill and going home by the Elevated, with a 
nice walk in prospect. 

The Manhattan Hospital is halfway up this 
hill—an unpretentious little brick building, but 
one that has done heaps of good in its brief life 
of five years. Its first work was done among the 
poor Italian laborers on the aqueduct, a fruitful 
source of accident and death. ‘There is a grew- 
some little bridge leading from the main build- 
ing to a small house in the rear, and I once saw 
a couple of men carrying a long burden over it. 
There are generally blankets airing 
on its rails, but one remembers such 
things a long time. It is much more 
agreeable to remember the big tent 
next the hospital, where all the pa- 
tients live in the summer, and have 
the trees to look at and the cool flap- 
ping of the canvas sides to listen to. 
The hospital is the pet charity of all 
the wealthy women for miles around, 
and some of them are always there 
with books, dainties and old linen for 
the sufferers. 

This part of the way is through a 
very nest of institutions. First, at 
the top of the hill, is the Hebrew 
Orphan Asylum, a huge square build- 
ing, without a hint of architectural 
beauty, but with a roomy, substantial 
look that speaks well for the comfort 
of the 660 children sheltered there. 
Large as it is, however, it cannot ac- 
commodate all the little ones who 
want care, so it had to overflow last 
year into a big relic of war times 
further up the road, called ‘‘ Union 
Home for Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Chil- 
dren.” The little Hebrews have a 
very creditable band of their own, 
some of the musical talent being de- 
cidedly promising. 

The Montefiore Home for Indigent 
Hebrews is on the next block, and 
deserves mention as the most archi- 
tecturally beautiful institution on 
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Manhattan Island. It is a little off the line of 
cars, and the inmates like to climb the hill and sit 


_ ona bank for awhile in the sun, looking at the 


swiftly moving cars, some of the old women 
Wi itching with pathetic anxiety for the daily pass- 
ing on her way from school of this or that little 
girl, whose face makes all the mother in her rise 
and ache. The Home was erected as a memorial 
of Sir Moses Montefiore by a number of wealthy 
Jews. 

Three years ago the home of Alexander Hamil- 
ton stood sheltered among its groves, and pro- 
tected by its guard of thirteen trees, planted by 
the great man’s hand, in memorial of the thirteen 
States. 

Now, there are blocks of new houses on what 
was called the Grange. Graded and sidewalked 
streets replace the paths; the old box hedges 
have given way to curbstones; the very house 
has been moved to an out-of-the-way corner, and 
only the little group of historic trees stands, a 
relic of the past, just in front of the most modern 
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TREES PLANTED BY ALEXANDER HAMILTON. 
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OPENING A NEW STREET. 


of all the anachronized Queen Anne houses in the 
neighborhood. 

There is one of the loveliest views imaginable 
from Tenth Avenue and One hundred and Forty- 
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THE ISABELLA HOME. 





fifth Street. On the left isa broad sweep of the 
Hudson from Hoboken to the Palisades, with 
beautiful Fort Lee in the distance, so far away 
that its riotous fun is mellowed into harmony, 














View 
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CONVENT OF THE SACRED HEART. 


and only its picturesque side is seen. Then, on 
the left, look way down the hill over the East 
River and Randall’s Island to Long Island Sound, 
dotted over with white sails, and melting away 
into the sky just as the car slips by the open 
space and stops to let a couple 
of revelers off at the new Mount 
St. Vincent, a popular road house 
where one may dine in a demo- 
cratic manner on the broad piazza 
looking over the grounds of the 
New York Tennis Club; or, if 
more exclusive in taste, take a 
cool little room upstairs, with the 





LOOKING UP AMSTERDAM AVENUE, FROM THE FOOT OF THE HILL. 





quaint old fireplaces and furniture 
that were considered grand indeed a 
generation ago, when, as ‘* The Brad- 
hurst Place,” it was the show for 
miles around, from its wealth of real 
Norway pines, through the ragged 
branches of which the wind still sings 
a requiem for dead-and-gone glories. 
It is Carmansville now, and there 
is nothing pretty to be seen but an 
occasional village cart full of girls on 
their way to tennis. The cart passes 
through conventional rows of apart- 
ment houses, all built of red brick 
with brownstone trimmings, any num- 
ber of them having a page from some 
fashion paper pasted in the window to attract the 
feminine passer-by, who generally refuses to be 
tempted in, and continues on her way cityward 
when her wardrobe needs replenishing. It is only 
in passing that glimpses can be caught of beauti- 





CROTON AQUEDUCT GATEHOUSES, NEW AND OLD. 


ful homes in the distance where 
lawns aré‘like velvet and landscape 
gardening is brought to perfec- 
tion. St. Nicholas Avenue is 
lined with such homes, and one 
of the loveliest belongs to James 
Montieth, whose geographies have 
come near to making his kindly 
face hated by a generation of 
school children. 

The iron-and-granite fence of 
Trinity Cemetery only half hides 
the sloping lawns and flower beds 
that make less abrupt the entrance 
to the place of rest. A tall shaft 
or two can be seen among the 
trees, but most of the graves seem 
to hide themselves under bushes 
and flowers, so successful are the 
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THE HEBREW ORPHAN ASYLUM. 


~ gardeners employed by the corporation. Way Here are huge family vaults and colossal monu- 

down by the river, in the shade of stately old ments; here is the Astor vault, where for years a 

chestnut and ouk trees, everything is different. guard was stationed nightly for fear of grave 
robbers. In a quiet corner the great 
naturalist Audubon rests, and far off, 
in a little spot surrounded by mossy 
rocks, is seen a group of headstones 
lately brought from old Trinity, all 
bearing dates of the past century, 
and all apparently protesting at the 
newness around them. Very peace- 
ful it all is, with the river, the trees 
and the clouds; and it is almost a 
shock to hear the whir of the cable, 
and the clang of the bell as the jour- 
ney is continued. 


Audubon Park can scarcely be seen 
as the car glides between rows of 
little shops, but it is there in all its 
beauty. Trees that the last genera- 
tion remembers as old cast their shade 
over tennis courts and flower beds, 
and some of the houses are so covered 
with wistaria blooms in the spring 
that the color is not distinguishable. 
Many a family place holds three gen- 
erations, and more than one man has 
builded him homes for his children 
and grandchildren within a stone’s 
throw of the house to which he 
358 brought his bride. The graceful 
: - SxS spire of the Church of the Interces- 

a sion catches the eye in passing, and 
then come row upon row of small 
A BLASTING SIGNAL, stores and mechanics’ dwellings till 
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A RELIC OF THF SUMMER SEASON. 


the old Jumel property is reached. The historic 
house stands way back from the street, half hid- 
den behind a row of small dweilings, and only 
a few gnarled old trees remain of the grove where 
the world-famed coquette deluded alternately 
Aaron Burr and the very human Father of his 
Country. The house inside stands exactly as it 
was in Revolutionary times, the furniture and 


tapestries a little darker with age, The mirrors 
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only are constant, and have 

dimmed themselves, as if 

refusing to reflect anything 

more modern than the far- 
thingales, patches and pow- 
der they gave back so gayly 
, ‘in the brave days of old.” 
The car crosses the old 
Albany Turnpike here, and 
a group of men are stand- 
ing outside the old Fort 
Washington Hotel. They 
have evidently been lunch- 
ing, but they do not con- 
tinue their journey on a 
lumbering stagecoach ; they 
~ swing ov board a cable, and 
go jangling and buzzing 
down the street. 

Every house along here 
that is not Washington’s 
headquarters is called a 
casino, its claims to that 
imposing title generally 
consisting of a swing and 
four tables, erected to catch 
the Sunday tourist who enjoys this lovely country 
with his wife and children to the great chagrin 
of property owners, and proportionate delight 









LOOKING DOWN AMSTERDAM AVENUE. 
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and profit of itinerant dealers in sandwiches, 
popcorn and soda water. 

Right under the shadow of the water tower and 
reservoir, and just over High Bridge, is the old 
High Bridge Hotel. It adjoins the Carman prop- 
erty, which gave its name to the village, and, with 
its bright social appearance, presents a startling 
contrast to the prisonlike granite structure to the 
left of the road, the Juvenile Asylum, where 
youthful delinquents of both sexes are incarcer- 
ated until they become bad enough to send to the 
penitentiary. 

There is quite a little stretch of woods along 
Columbus Avenue here; no cross streets have 
been cut through for some distance, and one 
householder has endeavored to carry out the ide: 
of a “forest primeval ” by setting a number of 
iron deer about his 
grounds. Some of 
them look startlingly 
natural, but the ef- 
fect is marred by a | 
distinctly incongru- 
ous hitching post in 
the shape of a little H 
Moorish boy whose | 
gay raiment does not | 
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harmonize with the 
“dun deer.” 

The recently com- A 
pleted Washington 1 jpn 
Bridge spanning the 7 
Harlem River looks 
solid and firm as 
bed rock, yet hangs 3 
in the air as lightly 
as a cobweb. Once 
on the viaduct, the 
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mind can hold only admiration for this beautiful 
piece of engineering, than which there is nothing 
more imposing in the whole country. 

The most striking feature of the nearer land- 
scape along the avenue now is the sandwich stand, 
and a sense of the vandalism of the masses be- 
comes uncomfortably strong, when the car stops, 
and the road has ended at a little collection of 
cozy, homy houses with every old-fashioned 
flower, in odd little formal beds, around the 
doors ; overgrown box hedges shutting in a very 
riot of wild roses and honeysuckle ; gnarled old 
apple and cherry trees, one with a rope swing, 
from which the board has dropped; and great, 
old-fashioned red barns noisy with chickens and 
cows ; and from this enchanted spot there is such 
a view! ‘The land has been gradually and imper- 
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eeptibly rising, till here at Fort George the whole 
Valley of the Harlem lies beneath. Fordham 
Heights and the Berkley Oval are a little further 
on; and just to the left, a little way back from 
the bluff, stands the most perfect charity in these 
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United States, the Isabella Home, erected by Os- 
wald Ottendorfer, in loving memorial of his wife, 
where anyone, man, woman or child, so that they 
need help, has but to ask and receive, knock 
and it is opened unto them. 


FROM HIGH BRIDGE TO WASHINGTON BRIDGE, ON THE HARLEM RIVER. 





ANGELICA 


3Y EVELYN 


THE old Swiss town of Coire, or Chiir, as it is 
sometimes written, has seen many vicissitudes, 
for it is said to have been at one time overrun by 
the Huns and Saracens, who infested and swarmed 
over all that tract of cou try, and it has still some 
relics of the latter, in the shape of embroidered ma- 
terials in the cathedral. The ground slopes away 
abruptly from the back of the palace, and below, 
on various levels, are grouped the peaked, lichen- 
colored roofs of the picturesque houses. Was it 
here, we wonder, that little Angelica, whose fame 
was beginning to creep over the various cantons 
of Switzerland, and over the mountains beyond, 
was taken to be introduced to the cardinal, who 
had doubtless heard of the young girl painter’s 
offering of the picture of St. Lucius—patron saint 
of the town of Coire—to the cathedral, and which 
hangs still above the altar before which she was 
christened. It is no great work of art assuredly, 
but a certain interest and pathos are attached to 
it, inasmuch as from the date of its presentation 
to her church Angelica’s name began to be fa- 
mous. Women painters were rare in those days, 
and Angelica was scarcely yet in the rank of 
womanhood. Art with her from childhood had 
been a passion. Her early art studies, such as 
they were, had been directed and overruled by 
old Kauffman, who had no pity for the youth or 
sex of his pupil, where the length or hardship of 
her studies was concerned. But it is to his sever- 
ity and thoroughness of tuition, and to her old 
friend Antonio Zucchi’s caustic criticisms (whom, 
notwithstanding, she married long years after- 
ward), that Angelica owes whatever success she 
may have attained in later days. This presenta- 
tion to the great cardinal must have been the 
opening page in Angelica’s life to the ceremonies 
and state of the court life, if one may so call it, 
of an episcopal palace in a provincial Swiss town, 
and which was but a very faint reflection of those 
courts of kings in which the little painter played 
her part in after life. She must have passed up 
under the towered gateway and into the “ Hof- 
platz,” where dwelt, as they have always and do 
now, the Roman Catholic community of Coire. 
The palace itself extends all down one side, the 
arched gateway stands in one corner, and at the 
extreme upper end, and opposite the palace, is 
the old Roman Catholic cathedral, with its curi- 
ous gate opening between the quaint and ancient 
figures of the two apostles, standing on their 
crouching lions. 

If one could only conjure up a vision of the 





KAUFFMAN. 
M. Moore. 


processions which have found their way into this 
old court a few centuries ago, when the episcopal 
rule was as a rod of iron in its own diocese! 
With what state have a succession of bishops 
lived within these walls ! with what magnificence 
have they entertained archbishops and cardinals, 
and spiritual and temporal dignitaries of every 
degree! Now that spiritual power is almost a 
thing of the past, we can scarcely realize the mag- 
nificence of these small petty courts, as far as 
their own prominence in the world’s history is 
concerned, but illustrating the proverb that 
‘union is strength” by their combined power 
and influence during the Middle Ages. The 
palace is still an episcopal residence, but its day 
of power and glory is over. Now it has almost a 
deserted look, the staterooms are empty, we see 
the daylight shining through the great windows 
overlooking the terrace, on the other side—op- 
posite these which look down upon the court ; but 
there never passes a figure between them to awake 
the echoes of the past. Further on in that part 
of the building which is probably let out in flats 
there are more signs of human life and anima- 
tion. 

Flowers bloom on the sills, one hears the voices 
of children issuing from open windows; a woman 
Jeans upon her crossed arms, and looks down upon 
the court beneath. It is simply that with the 
progress of time and the revolution of centuries 
all things are changed ; the rooms once inhabited 
by priests and courtiers only resound now with 
the clang of the sabots and the patter of the chil- 
dren’s feet. No wonder that the dignity and 
quiet—only broken by the crack of the post driv- 
er’s whip and the bells of the horses—cast a gla- 
mour over the impressionable soul of Angelica 
Kauffman, and that she looked back upon Coire 
as a very haven of rest and peace. Even in Ven- 
ice, in the very atmosphere of her beloved art, in 
the companionship of those great masters for 
whose works all the passion and reverence in her 
enthusiastic nature were brought out, her heart 
must have throbbed sometimes with a pang of 
regret, as she thought of the little sleepy town 
which lay almost untouched and apart from the 
emotions which were moving the rest of the 
world. Angelica has in her nature a vivacity 
and quick sensitiveness which belong more to 
the Italian character than to the placid Teutonic 
race. But as we come into the precincts of the 


Engadine we see very clearly marked the inter- 
mixture of North Italian blood both in physique 
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and disposition. Here, in Pontresina, where I 
write, the men are dark, lithe, swarthy speci- 
mens ; the women picturesque, with fine color- 
ing, and in many instances well built ; one sees 
them in groups sitting by the roadside, their 
rakes in their hands—for, in spite of snow, hail 
and rain, it is August and haymaking time. 
There are three women we often watch of an 
evening coming into the village from the mount- 
ain sides. They are generally preceded by a line 
of men, careless, easy figures—mowers, with their 
scythes carried under their arms or over their shoul- 
ders. Behind follow the women, chatting and 
laughing with each other. All have fine, muscular, 
well-knit figures ; but one is magnificent—such a 
woman as Michael Angelo might have immortal- 
ized in marble. Her eyes gleam from beneath 
the brilliant reds and greens of the handkerchief 
which is twisted about her head ; her face, with- 
out being beautiful, is grand in form, burnt to a 
red olive by exposure from babyhood in the hot 
summer suns and bitter winds of the high Enga- 
dine. She moves with a free gait that one only 
finds in a mountain race, untrammeled by con- 
ventionality in dress and mind, and watches us 
English women with a look of undisguised curi- 
osity, not unmixed with contempt. Angelica 
must have been of a very different mold from 
this: slight, elegant, delicately made and grace- 
ful. 

There is an old house I know well enough in 
London, with a gréat bay window overlooking 
Bird Cage Walk. Angelica must have sat there 
often, gazing over those trees upon which we still 
look. She had in her all the daring confidence 
and assumption of youth; everything that made 
life worth living seemed to her to be within her 
grasp and the attainment of her genius—love, ad- 
miration, honor, wealth, and, beyond all, fame! 
The little painter, like most sensitive emotional 
people, had a wonderful capacity and need of 
affection. When it was withheld from her, the 
world changed color and seemed a very cold and 





cheerless place indeed. Vain, and possibly super- 
ficial, poor Angelica cannot fail to charm us with 
her perfect womanliness, her trust and depend- 
ence upon those whom she rightly felt to be 
stronger than herself, and sadden us with the 
thought of what she must have suffered in the 
unfulfillment of her many aims and ambitions, 

The bay window belongs to a large and nearly 
square room, upon the ceiling of which are groups 
of nymphs and Tritons reclining upon sea mon- 
sters of strange and unwonted form—the creation 
of her fanciful imagination. Did Sir Joshua ever 
come and watch the progress of her work, I won- 
der, with his kindly smile and words of encour- 
agement ? Not long ago, on the wall beneath 
hung a copy of that portrait of the painter by 
herself, the original now in the Uffizi Gallery in 
Florence. (See next page.) Fair, smiling and 
lovely ‘“‘ Miss Angel ”’— as the great master loved 
to call her—looks out upon us from her frame, 
with those azure eyes which played such havoc 
with hearts a century or more ago. Is thig An- 
gelica as she saw herself, I wonder, or as others 
saw her? las she enveloped herself, as she did 
all things, with a mist of unrealism and poetry ? 
I am inclined to believe not, and that it is An- 
gelica herself who smiles at us from the canvas, 
at the time when all the world seemed of couleur 
de rose to her, and before her bright eyes became 
dim with the tears which came to her too often 
in after life. When we think of little Angelica 
of Coire—half peasant—living in the poor house 
by the noisy mountain torrent, walking hand in 
hand with thé beautiful young mother from 
whom the girl probably inherited her grace and 
charm, and who passed out of life when her lov- 
ing guidance was most needed by the lonely, im- 
aginative child, who could have foretold that she 
would develop into the yoyng, fashionable artist, 
whose reputation became of almost European e¢- 
lebrity, courted, flattered and admired—in short, 
the fashion of a few brief London seasons and the 
idol of the hour ? 





ANGELICA KAUFFMAN.— FROM THE PORTRAIT BY HERSELF, NOW IN THE UFFIZI GALLERY, FLORENOE, 
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STAINED GLASS 


By RocEr 


T was not until a com- 
paratively re- 
cent period 
that much 
could be said (or 
anything in the way 
of praise) about 
American stained 
glass. Yet, to-day, 
much of our work 
can stand compari- 
son with good con- 
temporary Euro- 
pean work, and not 
a little is superior 
to the best of it in 
very important re- 
spects. Twenty 
years ago there were 
but eighteen makers 
of stained glass in 
the United States, and the work which they turned 
out was of the very worst description. Properly 
speaking, it was not stained glass at all. The 
enamel method was that which was most used. 
Coated glass—clear glass with a thin layer of 
color on one side—was employed to a certain 
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FIG. 1 —- ADORING ANGEL, FROM ‘‘ WINDOW OF THE 
VIRGIN.”” VENDOME, TWELFTH CENTURY. 
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extent. And when something extraordinarily 
fine was demanded, a few bits of imported ‘< pot 
metal,” colored en masse, were used to bring the 
work up to the highest standard that our people 
had any idea of. Specimens of this sort of work 
may be seen in plenty everywhere. The colors 
are dull, thin and raw, and, especially when the 
imported glass has been used with American, 
startlingly inharmonious. The design is almost 
invariably stolen or ‘‘cooked up.” The work- 
manship is feeble and uncertain ; the heavy lines 





FIG. 2.— FROM A WINDOW OF THE TWELFTH OR THID- 


TEENTH CENTURY. SAINT-REMI, REIMS. 


of the leading being sometimes properly used 
when a good original was followed, sometimes 
rendered an eyesore by being led across the 
design like the sashes of an ordinary window, 
sometimes run at random for no other purpose 
than to give the work an antique appearance. In 
all this the makers were but following the Euro- 
pean practices of a generation ago, and could not 
claim any originality in evil doing. Our people 
had simply reached the lowest point possible in 
the art at the moment when in England and 
France its true principles were being revived. 
Anyone who has passed an hour in one of the 
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great medieval churches of Europe, lit by win- 
dows that seem made of jewels, or even seen in a 
loan exhibition some fragments of ancient glass, 
knows at least what rich effects of color the old 
masters of the art produced with rude means and 
imperfect material, while modern workmen, with 
perfectly clear and even 
glass, tints at command, 
und a comparatively free 
technique, could not 
until lately attsin to 
similar results. This 
must seem all the more 
paradoxical when it is 
added that our recent 
progress is due to the 
fact that we have in a 
great measure renounc- 
ed these seeming advantages. It is explained, 
however, by an examination of the medieval glass 
and the methods employed by its makers. 
Windows were originally glazed with colored 
rather than colorless glass because it was easier 
-to obtain the former. The Romans certainly 
knew how to make perfectly clear glass—so clear 
as to be mistaken for crystal; but the earliest 
glass objects, Egyptian beads and Pheenician 
bottles and vases, such as those of the Cesnola 
collection, were always tinted, purposely or by 
impurities which the makers did not know how 
to remove. In the fourth and fifth centuries, 
when the art of glassmaking was reintroduced 
into Western Europe by Byzantine workmen, it 
had fallen back into its primitive condition in 
this respect. Even in the twelfth century the 
clearest glass was a rather dark horn green or 
dingy nacreous gray. Of other colors they had a 
splendid red, obtained by mixing little scales 
(paillettes) of copper in the melted glass, and 
blues much finer than the modern, got from 
pellets of blue Roman glass sold by the Byzan- 
tines under the name of *‘ sapphires.” They had 
several good greens, purple and mordoré. Their 
vellows only were inferior, being dull and smoky. 
Of all these volors there were endless tints, which, 
gained perhaps by accident, were used with the 
finest judgment. Their coloring matters were 
incorporated with the glass in the melting pot, 
and thoroughly fused. Their colors were, there- 
fore, deeper than those of modern coated glass, 
and both richer and brighter than those of en- 
ameled glass, which, besides being only on the 
curface, are seldom perfectly fused, and conse- 
quently tend toward dullness and opacity. Their 
pot metal—the glass colored in its substance— 
was heavy, of varying thickness and uneven sur- 





FIG. 3.— PORTRAIT OF 
HENRI DE MEZ. 


face; each piece had tone, changing in depth of 


shade from dark to light, and in tint from warmer 
to colder, according to its inequalities of thick- 
ness. ‘he red alone was coated on uncolored 
glass ; but they knew how to dispose the lamin 
of copper which colored it so as to let the light 
pass between, and thus were enabled to make the 
red coating of about half the thickness of the 
sheet. Modern reds, on the contrary, whether of 
copper, gold, or iron, are so dense that they can 
only be used in layers thin as paper. So much 
for the “limited palette” of which some writers 
speak, and which held two of the three primary 
colors of a strength and brilliancy that we cannot 
yet equal after years of experimenting, on which 
every color was a tone in itself, and which in- 
cluded almost as many tints as ours, although 
obtained by hazard. They had no entirely color- 
less glass to look like a hole in the window, and 
none that was without gradation. 

As to the texture of the glass, it was full of 
what a modern glass blower would be apt to 
regard as imperfections. In making a sheet of 
glass the workman takes a quantity of the ‘* met- 
al” from the melting pot on the end of his iron 
blowpipe, blows it into a somewhat globular or 
bottle-shaped vessel, and, if following the modern 
method for making crown glass, shapes that into 
a cylinder, which, being detached from the blow- 
pipe and slit longitudinally, is opened into a flat, 
square sheet in the * flattening oven.” ‘To obtain 
the cylinder form, the hollow glowing sphere has 
to be removed from the blowpipe by applying a 
solid iron rod, called a ‘ponty,” tipped with 
melted glass, to its opposite extremity. The 
opening left where the end of the blowpipe was 
attached is then enlarged into a circle of the full 
diameter of the vessel. A,straight strip of glass 
is placed across this opening, adhering firmly to 
its edges, and the blowpipe is again fastened to 
that. The other end of the vessel is then re- 
moved from the ** ponty,” and liquefied by heat 
until an opening is made in it, which is enlarged 
as before. The twelfth and thirteenth century 
workmen had a simpler but more imperfect way 
of producing thin sheets of glass. The blown 
globe, always attached to the blowpipe, was 
opened at the opposite side by being heated to 
liquefaction, and then, the tube being rapidly 
twirled around by the fingers, the edges of the 
opening diverged by centrifugal force until a disk 
was produced, striated concentrically, and thicker 
at the centre and circumference than elsewhere. 
In the flattening oven, and when firing after 
painting, their methods were as primitive and 
careless. There resulted a rich variety of ‘‘im- 
perfections,” which gave interest as well as tone 
to the glass, and lessened its transparency with- 
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out in any way diminishing its translucency and 
lustre. 

Lastly, as to technique. ‘The ancient windows 
were composed of pieces of glass, colored all 
through, with the exception of the red-coated 
glass, cut into the required forms, and leaded 
together. When shading was required to express 
folds of drapery, small ornaments, and the like, a 
thick brown enamel was applied in firm hatchings 
and burnt in. Later, at the best period of the 
antique style, broad shadows of a thinner prepa- 
ration of the enamel were added, and lights were 
taken out before the second firing by removing 
some of this ‘‘ smear” with a style or the handle 
of the brush. In very perfect work, to be looked 
ut from no great distance, a second application of 
the ** smear” was made in parts, and the dark 





with subdued color by the radiation of light from 
the unshaded parts; and compound tints were 
gained, in the same way, by the juxtaposition of 
two primitive colors. No attempt was made at 
aerial perspective or pictorial illusion. The lim- 
itations of the art were frankly observed. It was 
not sought with transmitted light to produce the 
effects proper to reflected light, nor to disguise 
the presence of the indispensable leading. Fig. 1 
will give some idea, such as can be given without 
color, of these early windows, in which strong 
feeling managed to express itself, in spite of 
poverty of acquirements and of means. Fig. 2, 
which is from Viollet-le-Duc, shows the manner 
of shading with enamel, and of taking out lights, 
and Fig. 3 shows the use of the leading as out- 
line, and also to give the effect of narrow lines 





FIG. 4.— SPECIMENS OF AMERICAN ‘‘ ANTIQUE” GLASS. 


hatchings were reinforced with absolutely opaque 
black. The background, if too brilliant, was 
toned down by a very fine cross hatching of dark 
lines, or covered with conventional ornamentation 
in the same manner. All this work was of ex- 
treme boldness and vigor, the object being to gain 
strongly marked form, and to subdue the glare of 
light without interfering with the purity of the 
color. Broad lights were left, particularly near 
the edges of a color mass, and the shadows were 
full of minor lights in the interstices of the dark 
hatchings and where the broader shading had 
been removed with the style. The effect was 
highly decorative and very little pictorial. The 
figures or other subjects, strongly outlined in 
every part by the leads which held them together, 
were easily distinguishable from a great distance ; 
the dark shading was softened and overspread 


of shade. Figs. 1 and 3 ‘are from Gailabaud, 
L’ Architecture et les Arts qui en dépendent. 

By the pure enamel method it is possible to do 
without much leading, but impossible to avoid it 
altogether. Very large sheets of glass painted 
with enamel colors cannot be burnt so as to vitrify 
the enamel without running great risk of spoiling 
the color. Still, much of the leading being got 
rid of, a softer and more delicate style of drawing 
and shading may be employed, and the work be- 
comes, so far, like a painting in oils rather than 
a mosaic. Unhappily, the mind resents this per- 
fection as if it were a trick. The window so con- 
verted into a painting is no longer a window. It 
does not merely subdue the light in letting it 
pass. It excludes the light without, and reflects 
the light within. It does not play its part in the 
general decoration, but is an independent work 





116 STAINED 
of art, badly placed. It has no appearance of 
structure or solidity. One wants to thrust his 
fist through it to make sure that something real 
is there. It is a nightmare—an anomaly. This 
unsatisfactory feeling is increased by the dullness 
and thinness of the colors; and, at a little dis- 
tance, al! the fine drawing and detail is lost— 
eaten away by such light as struggles through. 
The light which the old glass stainers knew how 
to make use of in giving softness and finish and 
harmony to their work is the enemy of their more 
pretentious successors, and destroys what they 
aap taken so much pains to create. 


‘The discovery of enamel colors,” says Win- 
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ric. 5.— WINDOW SCREEN IN PURE MOSAIC 


ston, the English authority on stained glass, ‘‘ was 
made at an unlucky moment. ‘There is no doubt 
that, if the masters of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries had known of other enamels than the 
brown, they would have used them as freely and 
legitimately as they used that. But in the six- 
teenth century the art had already abandoned its 
proper decorative and structural functions, and 
the discovery of the other enamels only encour- 
aged the glass painters in attempting to compete 
with oil. To do that they sacrificed color, solid- 
ity and intelligibility, and then, as might have 
been expected, failed of their aim. There is, I 
believe, some use in art for every imaginable proc- 
ess, and it is quite possible that enamel on un- 
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stained glass may have peculiar advantages as 
well as defects. It is its abuse in the production 
of windows, which look better by reflected than 
transmitted light, that is to be unreservedly con- 
demned. At the same time, I have never seen 
the work in pure enamel which, for a window, 
I would not prefer to have done in mosaic, or 
enamel on mosaic. The cheapness of the enamel 
method, both as regards material and labor, was 
perhaps as powerfal an inducement to its abuse 
as any other; for the decline which had already 
taken place in stained glass was, in part, due to 
the great cost of the ancient method. The twelfth 
century windows were narrow and not numerous ; 
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GLASS—EGG PLANT. BY LOUIS C. TIFFANY. 


but as the architects made their wall piers lighter 
and further apart, the great spaces between had 
to be filled with glass, and the costliness of col- 
ored pot metal led to the use of more and more 
white glass or grisaille windows. The invention 
of the yellow stain of silver led to the almost com- 
plete disuse of the pot-metal colors. The growth 
of the Renaissance feeling helped the downward 
progress of the art by introducing designs un- 
suited to the material; and, finally, the growth 
in purity and clearness of the unstained glass de- 
prived the grisaille windows of their last glory of 
pearly or greenish lustre, and left the whole ficld 
clear for the enamelers. The new form of glass 
painting did not thrive long, though great artists 
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It fell into disuse and dis- say. ‘The Germans were the first in the field, but 
the pot metal that they make is so thin that it 
must be backed up with thick plate glass to pre- 
vent it from being blown in by the wind, and se 


tried their hands at it. 
esteem as oil painting multiplied its triumphs ; 
and in 1768, according to Le Vieil, there was but 
one glass painter in Paris, and he could not main- 
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STAINED GLASS WINDOW IN TRINITY CHURCH, BOSTON. BY JOHN LA FARGE. 


glaring that they have been in the habit of coat- 
ing it with a layer of enamel over all, “of the 
thickness and the color of pea soup.” Winston 
was perhaps unduly elated over the result of his 


tain himself by his art, but had to gain a living 
by carrying on a trade in glass. 

To whom belongs most credit for the revival in 
Europe of the antique style it would be hard to 
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analysis of ancient glass when he boasted that he 
had ‘‘ beaten the French glass stainers so hollow 
that it is quite laughable.” Viollet-le-Duc is not 
likely to have been far mistaken in maintaining 
that some of the modern French restorations can- 
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FIG. 6.— DESIGN FOR HARVARD MEMORIAL WINDOW. BY JOHN LA FARGE. 


not be distinguished from the ancient work. It is 
certain that the opinion became general in Eng- 
land, France and Germany about the same time, 
that, if the ancient windows were to be equaled, 
a return must be made to the ancient methods. 
That opinion was long in making its way across 
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the Atlantic. Our manufacturers and their cus- 
tomers were equally opposed to it; the former, 
because the “‘ antique” glass required labor, taste 
and skill; the latter, because it was costly, old- 
fashioned, and lacked the false finish which dis- 
tinguished the better specimens of 

enameled glass. A people like ours, 

new to art, and accustomed to ad- 

mire in all their surroundings the 

y regularity and evenness of machine 
work, could hardly be expected to 
appreciate at once the mosaic style. 
It required some courage and a 





ia lee _~_4 great deal of constancy to introduce 
pam it. But when the universal revival 

= lod a ee oe — of interest in artistic matters began 
meant “a to — . a = inevitable that 

_ or on its effects shou seen most de- 

— os ? 4 cidedly in stained glass. The very 
ov ¥ narrowness of the limitations within 
aN: fl which it is properly bound guaran- 

; — teed rapid progress as soon as the 


true path was entered. And, on 
< the other hand, the strong tempta- 
tion to experiment with the material 
could hardly prove to be thrown 
away on American workmen. No 
other material used in any of the 
fine arts so well repays experiment. 
The infinite variety of effects af- 
forded by its natural accidents of 
striez, bubbles, unequal blending or 
distribution of the coloring matter, 
etc., leaves always room to hope for 
something not yet attained. Asa 
consequence, notwithstanding the 
immense progress which all the 
forms of decorative art have made 
with us in the last few years, it is 
safe to say that none of them have 
improved as much as our work in 
stained glass. 

Page, McDonald and McPherson, 
of Boston, were among thie first to 
make good pot-metal glass in Amer- 
ica. Some of Page’s glass was 
- shown to Mr. Russell Sturgis in 
1870, and he found it difficult to 
believe that it was made here. Ba- 
ker, of New York, began to make 
**antique ” glass some years later. 
His work was and is distinguished by good feel- 
ing for color and a determination to use artistic 
material only. 

Cottier & Co. about the same time introduced 
here what is known as the English Domestic 
Style of Stained Glass. This is in some respects 
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a new departure, but we cannot say that it is one 
which ought to be widely followed. The glass 
used is English pot metal, clearer and poorer in 
effect than the American. The coloring is low, 
thin, but harmonious. The drawing is reason- 
ably good. The distant effect is better than that 
of many American windows, while still far from 
admirable. The prevalent English ‘‘ fads ’—the 
affectations and the unintelligible symbolism of 
modern British painting—have a weak echo in 
the figure designs of this school, and the purely 
decorative part of the work is as far removed 
from a healthy style of art. The leaded lines are 
little insisted on. The beauties of the material 
are never fully developed. The surface painting 
and staining are not calculated to help it, but are 
used for their own sake ; and weakly convention- 
alized forms of foliage, sunflowers, etc., are drawn 
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upon the glass as if it were paper. The cartoon 
is generally as interesting as the window. 

On the contrary, good American pot metal, 
such as is now made, is often as heavy and as rich 
in color, tone and texture as any of the twelfth- 
century glass. In Fig. 4 we have attempted to 
convey some notion of its varied surface and 
markings. Tig. 4 is a clear, slightly greenish 
glass, streamed with ruby, black and purple. 
Fig. 4 d is full of bubbles and long tangled fibres 
of iron red. Fig. 4 c¢ is of a changeable blue 
green, and impressed on both sides with an ir- 
regular linear pattern. There are almost count- 
less other varieties as interesting and as firm in 
color. The ‘ opal” glass which has been intro- 
duced by Mr. La Farge and Mr. Tiffany is one of 
these, which is itself capable of an infinity of uses, 
and of entering into combinations, more or less 
intimate, with every other variety. 

The stained glass window screen represented in 
Fig. 5 is a good example of the mode in which 
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Mr. Tiffany handles his splendid material. The 
thick stalks of the vines, the outlines of the 
latticework which supports it, and the veinings 
of the leaves, are all designed by the leading. 
The modeling of the leaves and fruit is given by 
the inequalities of the glass itself, and the play 
and gradation of color in its substance. When 
the sunlight streams in through such a window 
the effect is as if the real object, rendered trans- 
parent in all its tissues by some unwonted in- 
tensity of the ray, filled the space. No enamel 
painting, no work in any other medium, could be 
anything like so “realistic”; yet it is plainly 
glass, and one is fully as much impressed with its 
decorative and structural as with its picturesque 
value. It is like one of those little landscapes by 
Dupré, in which the loaded sky, while manifestly 


and unmistakably paint, is vet more distant, 
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7.— VARIETIES OF AMFRICAN OPAL GLASS. 


aerial and full of motion than if the painter 
had taken the greatest pains to hide his methods 
and his means. 

Trinity Church, Boston, in addition to its archi- 
tectural merits and the wealth of ornamentation 
which Mr. La Farge has lavished on its interior, 
contains what will probably be considered in the 
near future as the first example of an American 
school of stained glass. ‘The beautiful grisaille 
window shown in the accompanying woodeut 
(page 117) is in fact the first now extant which 
was designed by Mr. La Farge, and consequent!) 
the first which we owe to an American of any 
prominence as an artist, for Mr. Tiffany did not 
enter the field until some time later. The failure 
of the other windows, in the modern English 
style, to harmonize with the mural decorations, 
was what caused Mr. La Farge seriously to turn 
his attention to the making of stained glass, and 
the first fruit of this was the strikingly successful 
window in question, the only one in the church 
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which is in keeping with the general scheme. 
It was made as an experiment, of the cheap- 
est pot metal, painted and put together in 
the simplest manner, yet the effect is as ad- 
mirable as it is unique. It was not designed 
for its present position, and therefore does 
not give to the full the effect of pearly light, 
at once illumining and toning the wall dec- 
oration, which it ought to produce. Still, 
the eye instinctively turns to that part of the 
building where it is situated, finding there a 
degree of completeness and harmony of which 
the other windows rob the rest of the interior. 
In medieval churches either the wall decora- 
tion was distinctly subordinated to the glass, 
or an attempt was made by the use of the 
strongest and most brilliant tones, often 
glazed over gold, to bring it up to the same 
pitch of power and luminosity. At the same 
time the intensity of the glass was lowered, 
as before described in this article, by the ap- 
plication of the brown enamel; still, it was 
impossible to completely harmonize it with 
the wall surfaces. For this reason the borders 
of the windows are in all medieval work a 
very prominent part of the design, and the 
outer edge was almost invariably left white. 
The two incongruous elements of the decora- 
tion were thus kept separate from one an- 
other, and the eye was not offended by the 
immediate contrast of the strongest tones of 
the glass with the necessarily darker wall 
paintings. The trouble was, however, still so 
apparent, that it certainly had its share in 
bringing about the final disuse of stained 
glass; and if the reader will bear in mind 
that the problem presented to Mr. La Farge 
by his own previously executed work in Trinity 
Church was even more embarrassing, though 
not, as it turned out, so hopeless, and that 
it was solved with perfect success, he will 
begin to perceive why it is that this hundred- 
dollar window, made with a little cheap glass 
and some brown paint, should be worthy of 
attention even now, when so much has been 
done by Tiffany. La Farge himself, and others, 
and when so much mvuie may be confidently 
looked forward to. The general tone of the 
interior of Trinity Church is rich and mellow, 
but not overpowering or ‘‘ heady.” Highly 
finished figure subjects like that of Christ and 
the woman of Samaria, which is shown in our 
illustration, form the most striking part of it. 
It is evident that no similar subjects should 
be introduced in the windows, for while, ow- 
ing to their brilliancy, they might distract 
attention from the wall paintings, they could 
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FIG. 8.— REDUCED WORKING DRAWING OF 
A WINDOW IN PURE MOSAIC. 
BY JOHN 
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not possibly compare with them in expressive 
power, even if done by the same hand. It is 
the worst fault of the other windows that they 
are thus unsuited to their surroundings. In 
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Fic. 9.— THREE LIGHTS OF A MEMORIAL WINDOW. 


color, also, they are too weak and glaring, and 
while the strong coloring of the medieval glass, 
if anything comparable with it had been attain- 
able at the time, would be equally out of key, 
what was wanted was a design which should be at 
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once rich and subdued, neither falling behind the 
general scheme nor standing apart from it. The 
grisaille answers these conditions ; the other win- 
dows do not, and are a positive eyesore. The 
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complicated wheelwork of Mr. La Farge’s win- 
dow serves to continue the convolutions of the 
painted moldings and friezes which lead up to it. 
Though only black and white, it positively has 
more value as color than have the stained glass 
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windows near it, and its ornament is 80 disposed as 
to lead the eye gently across it, and allow it to 
dwell at full leisure on the more important wall 
paintings. 

Mr. La Farge had, however, made an earlier 
attempt in stained glass, which it is important to 
mention, as it led him to the adoption on a large 
scale, in his subsequent work, of what is practi- 
cally a new material-—opal glass. He had, while 
still engaged on the frescoes of Trinity, begun to 
make a small colored window from specimen 
pieces of glass which he had collected, combined 
with thin slices of onyx and other semi-precious 
stones to give the richness that was then unat- 
tainable with the best modern glass to be found. 
Some pieces of opal glass accidentally produced 
at one of our glasshouses were found to be a 
good substitute for the onyx. He tried to get 
the glassmakers to make him some in panes. The 
process was perfectly simple, but was not appar- 
ently believed in. The window was abandoned. 

Next came the commission for the Harvard 
memorial window, which was to be one of a num- 
ber; and, after an unsatisfactory carrying out of 
his designs by other hands. he set to work in ear- 
nest to produce or procure good colored glass, and 
do the work himself. Much of the window now 
in place is made of his own material. We give 
an outline of it (Fig. 6). On entering into the 
practical business of making the colored pot 
metal, Mr. La Farge found himself again con- 
fronted, as all modern makers have been, by the 
difficulty of obtaining the richness of tone so ob- 
servable in ancient glass. The Munich artists, 
as already pointed out, tried to obviate this diffi- 
culty by using a backing of enamel of the color 
and consistency of pea soup. Many English 
makers purposely dirtied their work with a smear 
of brown paint and wax. La Farge returned to 
the idea he had of making use of the opal glass. 
This in its chemical composition is the same as 
the opaque white glass, known as fusible porce- 
lain. Phosphate of lime (bone dust), peroxide 
of tin, or arsenic, are the coloring matters. The 
arsenic gives the shifting orange tinge which sim- 
lates the fire of the opal. If evenly mixed in 
the melting pot, aud not pressed, any or all of 


these ingredients would only give a plain opaque 


white, or, if subjected to an even pressnre, a 
milky white glass, slightly tinged with orange, 
if the arsenic is used ; but if corrugated or rolled 
by hand, different degrees of translucency and a 
shifting play of color are produced, which render 
the material invaluable to the glass stainer. The 
opal ‘‘ body ” can be used in positive-colored glass 
with somewhat of the same result as if it were 
backed up with opal glass. Used as a color among 


others, it takes the place of the medisval nacre- 
ous white, and gives value to all the other colors 
in a window, making the red redder, etc., serv- 
ing, when properly chosen, as a pearly gray with 
a slight tinge of the complementary. Small win- 
dow screens of glass mosaic are sometimes entirely 
lined with opal, for the purpose of breaking and 
diffusing the direct sun rays, which would other- 
wise penetrate into the room in pencils of colored 
light. However beautiful this effect may be high 
up in the vaulted roof of a cathedral, it may be 
inconvenient in a dwelling house. The ‘‘ warm 
gules” may not always, as in Keats’s poem, fall 
on ** Madeline’s fair breast ”; and patches of pris- 
matic colors wandering across one’s pictures or 
one’s face may produce an impression the reverse 
of agreeable. The outer casing of opal makes it 
impossible for this to happen, and gives the col- 
ored glass inside a richness and atmospheric effect 
which in itself is worth the added trouble. In 
very large work it cannot be sail to render unnec- 
essary all further experimenting toward getting 
the brilliant but deep-toned colors of the ancient 
glass, but it is still the most important addition 
to the matériel of the glass stainer since the dis- 
covery of the yellow stain and of enamel colors. 

Mr. La Farge has taken out patents for the 
manufacture of ‘‘ opal.” Some glass stainers say 
it does not harmonize with other glass, which is 
absurd. ‘The opaque fusible porcelain may be so 
used with other glasses as to be very disagreeable, 
but it is quite impossible to find a colored glass 
which cannot be harmonized with opal. It is ad- 
mitted without contradiction that Mr. La Farge 
and Mr. Tiffany have preceded all others in the 
use of it, and have done much more than all oth- 
ers to develop it. Mr. La Farge’s patent rights, 
enforced, will be likely to be exercised for the pro- 
tection of good work against such as may by their 
inartistic use of the material tend to lessen its 
value. It has always been possible to obtain opal 
glass as an imperfect fusible porcelain, and as 
such it may have been used over and over again ; 
but until Mr. La Farge and Mr. Tiffany took it 
up it does not appear that any effort had been 
made to regularly produce it, or to develop its 
peculiar qualities. It is entirely different in ef- 
fect from the German milk glass, and even from 
the Venetian opal, which it most nearly resem- 
bles, for neither of these has its body or tone. It 
is an American contribution to the art. 

All the varieties of artistic glass are now made 
here as well as anywhere in the world. At pres- 
ent no one goes abroad for his pot metal ; each 
makes it for himself, and does his best to outrival 
others in quality and color. To give a list of the 
various effects of iridescence, semi-opacity, of 
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surface corrugation and internal stratification, of 
lamine, fibres, striw and bubbles, would fill some 
pages. There are not only imitations of the old 
ruby, topaz, purple, etc., but there is also glass 
which imitates the chalcedony and the moss agate, 
and glass which is inlaid or sprinkled with glass 
of another color. We have given some illustra- 
tions, a reference to which will help to a concep- 
tion of its diversities of texture, but the best which 
can be done with drawings and description com- 
bined must fail to convey an adequate idea to 
those who have not seen its many artistic qual- 
ities. Some of the effects produced in the melt- 
ing pot are extremely curious, and even pictur- 
esque. A piece of sprinkled glass may, for in- 
stance, show a very suggestive storm scene—a 
mass of wind-swept twigs and branches in dark 
brown, the emerald leaves torn from them filling 
the sky, which, with its flying, shapeless clouds, 
is represented by the murky-white foundation. 
Another variety of glass is of a dark sea green, 
through which play long fibres of red, which 
seem to sway up and down, like seaweed in the 
waves, with the undulations of the rough surface. 
In this the red fibres are developed by heat to any 
length and degree of complexity. The glass when 
first made is entirely green. Glass has been made 
by Mr. Tiffany, for special purposes, over an inch 
in thickness ; and rough-faceted glass, looking at 
a distance like the unpolished stones of Indian or 
old Gaulish jewelry, is much employed by him. 
It is, of course, extremely costly, but fairly solves 
the problem of richness. 

But, given good glass, it by no means follows 
that you will have a good window. Artistic ac- 
quirements and faculties of atvery high order are 
as requisite as the material itself. Few people, 
even of those who are continually handling color, 
have the color sense ; and yet this is more neces- 
sary in dealing with stained glass than with any- 
thing else. The entering light carries every color 
up to such a pitch that discords, which would be 
scarcely noticeable in work seen by reflected light, 
are unbearable in stained glass, ‘‘ The ancients,” 
says M. Bontemps, ‘‘ with the palette that we call 
incomplete, produced effects of harmony to which 
we have not yet attained. People have imagined 
that this was owing to the quality of their colors, 
while it was really the result of the well-balanced 
powers of the different colors, and of their artist- 
ically combined oppositions.” According to M. 
Labarte, the success of the medixval glass stainer 
was due to ‘“‘the skillful arrangement and _har- 
monious distribution of his colors.” ‘‘ A knowl- 
edge of the relative values of tones” is reckoned 
by Viollet-le-Duc as the first requisite of success 
in stained glass. As the blending of tones cannot 
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be carried to any great degree of accuracy or re- 
finement, it is all the more essential that each 
piece of glass should be chosen with reference to 
its effect on every other. What is known as the 
orchestration of color, i.e., the massing of color 
harmonies—attempted by very few painters on 
canvas—is almost necessary in glass. In color, 
again, as in music, there are harmonies which 
cross and blend ; others, of which the component 
notes are scattered apparently at random through- 
out the composition. In work like stained glass 
the absence of these implied harmonies is at once 
felt, for only by them can the colorist reach the 
expression of infinity. But it goes without say- 
ing that genius only is capable of supplying all 
this. Bontemps is right, therefore, when he says 
that the one thing needed for modern glass paint- 
ing is a great artist. And yet it could hardly 
seem likely, when the difficulties peculiar to the 
art are taken account of, that an artist, great or 
small, could be found to take it up. It is, as has 
already been shown, an art in which the painter’s 
skill is as nearly as possible useless ; in which 
nothing is to be gained with facility but brilliancy, 
and that is more likely to be attributed to the 
material than to the artist. 

It is impossible to overrate the difficuities in. 
volved. The distant appearance of a work may 
be wholly different from what one would expect 
from a near view. Everybody has noticed the 
effect of a bright light coming from behind a 
dark object, in apparently eating it away or re- 
ducing it to a shadow. Trees and branches seen 
against a sunset are an example. If the light is 
cenfined on all sides, this effect is much stronger. 
When a figure or other subject of a window is not 
positively outlined, shaded vigorously, and ex- 
aggerated, rather than the reverse, as to move- 
ment and expression, it hecomes, when the win- 
dow is in place, weak, confused antl unintelligible. 
It is, as it were, melted down in light. The 
French artists of the twelfth and thirteenth cent- 
uries understood this, and used their lead outlines 
with a boldness which showed their fhorough ac- 
quaintance with the conditions of their art. In 
the head of Henri de Mez (Fig. 3), the heavy Title 
across the face serves -at a distance but to mark 
the prominence of the cheek bone on one side, and 
of the muscles of the cheek and jaw on the other. 
The lines which cross the forehead and the neck 
are similarly reduced to shades, marking what a 
modern painter would call the great planes of the 
head. If the illustration is held at a distance of 
a couple of yards from the eye, something of this 
effect will be given by the radiation of reflected 
light from the white spaces between the lines. 
In the original, the light coming through must 
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act much more sensibly. The background, which for reducing and confining it, most are at times 
is of red glass, has been purposely made up of inadmissible. If very heavy glass is used, cnamel 
little bits, so that the multiplied lines of leading paint must be eschewed, and likewise very small 
might reduce the glare of light and tone the leading. If form is of great importance, and 





color. Viollet-le- 
Duc gives some 
striking illustra- 
tions of the power 
of light to modify 
forms in this man- 
ner. (In Diction- 
naire de tl Archi- 
lecture Francaise " 
Art. Vitrail.) 
Color is affected 
by it in as great a 
degree. Some col- 
ors, more radiant 
than others, are 
spread over the 
latter as a glaze by 
the light. Red, 
in the Chartres 
windows, is pur- 
pled by the neigh- 
borhood of light 
blue. Our mod- 
ern .blues are not 
radiant enough to 
distribute them- 
selves with any 
great effect over 
surrounding col- 
ors, but the yellow 
stain, the most 
brilliant color now 
in use, does so 
very perceptibly. 
The ancient reds, 
which are quite 
black near by, are 
brilliant and strik- 
ing when seen far 
off. And, per 
contva, our mod- 
era blue grays and 
purples are apt to 
look muddy, slaty 
or obscure when 
seen a hundred 





much leading er 
enameling is nec- 
essary, corre- 
spondingly thin 
glass is required. 
We cannot, unless 
in exceptional in- 
stances, use rich- 
toned glass, close 
leading, and 
strong shading, 
with dark enamel. 
Ilence advantage 
should be taken, 
whenever — possi- 
ble, of interven- 
ing pillars, hang- 
ing lamps, carved 
screens, and what- 
ever else may dif- 
fuse the glare of 
light, and compel 
one to look ob- 
liquely through 
the glass, which 
obviously is equal 
to a thickening of 
the glass. Mr. 
Tiffany, to this 
end, systematic- 
ally inserts his 
glass at different 
angles in the lead- 
ing. But, if posi- 
tion is important 
in more or less 
pure mosaic, it is 
still more so when 
enamel is used in 
uny quantity. 
The windows in 
St. Thomas’s 
Church, New 
York, which are 
uwbout as good 
specimens as can 
be found of the 


feet away. 
ee CHANCEL WINDOW, CHAPEL OF THE CONVENT OF THE SACRED HEART, : 
he position of NEW YORK CITY. BY ZETTLER, MUNICH. sort of work which 


i window is also was most ad- 
of the utmost consequence. An unobstructed mired here until recently, would not look nearly 
front view is not always desirable. In modern so bad as they do if they had been properly de- 
churches a great deal of light is considered nec- signed for the place and the light which they are 
essary, and of the many devices of the old masters in. They are pretty completely covered with 
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enamel. The two side windows are much lighter 
than the centre, which sets back of them—a good 
plan enough in mosaic, but always dangerous in 
enamel. IITere, at least, as the dark central win- 
dow, on account of the orientation of the church, 
receives only a side light, while the sun enters 
directly through one of the side windows, this 
arrangement has proved admirably calculated to 
bring out all the defects of the enamel method in 
the most striking manner. The central window 
looks like a badly done mural painting, through 
which absolutely no light at all seems to pass. 
Its dullness, instead of helping the rich color 
around by contrast, effectively destroys it by 
spreading over it a dirty-brown obscurity rather 
than a light, in which, too, Mr. St. Gandens’s ex- 
quisite groups of angels in relief are as much lost 
as if they were packed away in a basement. These 
windowsare of French manufacture, and it would 
be interesting to know if their designer would 
have done any differently had he been aware of 
the position which they were to occupy. Mr. 
Tiffany’s mosaicwork, in which the forms may 
be said to be molded in thick glass, or are put 
together from small pieces so as to have adequate 
relief without requiring to be touched with the 
brush, would take away the breath of any modern 
Kuropean glass stainer. And Mr. La Farge’s 
management of enamel on mosaic in important 
figurework is just as much beyond all contem- 
porary competition. 

It is unquestionable that in small work of 
simple design enamel should not be used at all. 
To belabor a small screen or window light with 
painted decoration in the English style is to spoil 
good or middling glass, and to throw away work. 
Where the highest decorative results are aimed 
at, or a certain degree of realism is required, as 
in the Harvard window, and where the texture 
of the glass cannot, on account of size and dis- 
tance, be conspicuous, the covering of some por- 
tion of the windew by vigorous shading with 
enamel may be of the greatest benefit, even in 
a decorative sense, for it tends to intensify the 
light and color in the portions left uncovered. 
But in the case just mentioned—in the case of 
small work which may be examined part by part— 
nothing can make up for the loss of color and the 
hiding of the material which is involved. In this 
sort of work the style should always be the pure 
mosaic. There need be no lack of variety. Be- 
sides the endless combinations of geometrical 
forms, derivable from medimval designs, the 
Arabesque and Japanesque systems of abstract or- 
namentation are in practice drawn upon by all our 
designers. Mr. La Farge has led off (Fig. 8) with 
Renaissance designs in pure mosaic, of one of 


which we give a fac-simile of the working draw- 
ing. The simple shapes of the lower animals and 
plants are easily imitated in this manner. Their 
forms may be indicated by the leading alone, or 
may be rendered with an almost illusive natural- 
ness by the choice of wrinkled, bulging or con- 
cave pieces of glass, as is done by Mr. Tiffany. 
Many of the lower marine animals would make 
peculiarly good subjects, as their bodies are often 
transparent or diaphanous, and beautifully tinted. 
The reproduction of simple artificial objects is 
likewise allowable, and may be made very inter- 
esting, as is shown by the pretty designs in the 
New Casino at Newport. Even in the case of 
the largest and most important work, the benefits 
conferred by enamel are, for the most part, ob- 
tainable also in mosaic. The partial opacity 
which it gives, at some artistic cost, can be got 
in the glass itself without any loss of surface qual- 
ity. The legitimate use of enamel is thus reduced 
to the gaining of additional form by vigorous 
drawing in dark hatchings over the colored and 
self-shaded pot metal. Its use in other ways can 
be defended only on business grounds, not on 
artistic. 

The attention paid in our country to these re- 
quirements and capabilities of the art seems, with 
all drawbacks, to be greater than that bestowed 
on them anywhere else at present, and marks the 
inception of a distinctively American school of 
stained glass. If the progress so far made is 
equaled in the future, it is easy to see that no 
foreign competition need be dreaded. Twenty 
years ago there was hardly a bit of good glass 
made in the country: to-day we produce better 
glass than has been made since the sixteenth 
century, and some that has hardly been equaled 
since Roman times. Quite recently it was found 
impossible'to have a fine figure subject properly 
treated. The very parties’who failed then would 
probably carry it out successfully now, such has 
been the force of the general tide of improve- 
ment. Our workmen are as skillful as any ; our 
public are rapidly becoming educated to appre- 
ciate good work ; and, for the first time since the 
revival of the art, it has been taken up by artists 
of acknowledged power. Both Mr. La Farge and 
Mr. Tiffany are born colorists, and each of them 
has a profound acquaintance with all forms of 
decorative design. As is usual with ‘‘ those who 
know,” their influence is one, although their dif- 
ferences are all the more striking, because their 
methods grow out of the same root—an apprecia- 
tion of what is and what is not ornament. Mr. 
Tiffany’s Oriental leanings are well known. He 
is in favor of the boldest, strongest, most telling 
method. Ile never hesitates to join cloth of gold 
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to cloth of trieze, to inlay rough cast with fine 
marbles, or to use the cheapest along with the 
most gorgeous glass, when an artistic result may 
be secured. He is without any touch of the 
‘‘literary sort of thing.” He speaks, as nature 
does, through the eye to the mind and the feel- 
ings, in a manner which is too little understood 
at present. The effect of color on the emotions, 
the food for thought which may be conveyed by 
the simple presentation of natural form, are not 
generally appreciated to the full by modern art- 
ists, who very often seem to aim at results which 
can only be obtained in literature. Mr. Tiffany 
handles his theme as boldly and naturally as he 
does his material. His way of regarding his sub- 
ject implies his technique. He has carried the 
use of pure mosaic further, perhaps, than it has 
ever been carried before. It used, for example, 
to be a question whether landscape motives were 
admissible in stained glass. It was said, justly 
enough, that in a window, as in any flat decora- 
tion having such intimate structural relations, 
every portion must come out to the same plane, 
and in appearance as in reality contribute to the 
support of the whole. Nothing must appear to 
lie behind or be detached from another. It was 
thought that landscape, depending so entirely on 
the expression of distance for all its higher effects, 
was in consequence out of the province of stained 
glass. But Mr. Tiffany has shown that it is fully 
within the scope of the most severe and legitimate 
mosaicwork, and, further, that many of the most 
poetic passages of landscape can be better repre- 
sented in glass than in paint. In Fig. 9 the central 
light is mostly filled with a landscape, which, 
though in the original full of light and air, is 
perfectly well held in place. Mr. La Farge has 
not yet attempted in mosaic what Mr. Tiffany 
has, but in his Harvard window a distinct Jand- 
scape effect, though of an extremely simple char- 
acter, has been produced. In all attempts’ of the 
kind ** opal” glass is invaluable as a means of 
giving sunlight and atmosphere. 
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288 pp. Cloth, $1.25. Roberts Brothers, Boston. 
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trated. 319 pp. Cloth, 1.25. Roberts Brothers, Bos- 
ton. 
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Smith. Illustrated. 347 pp. Cloth, $1.25. Rob- 
erts Brothers, Boston. 

A Lost Hero. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward and 
Herbert D. Ward. Illustrated. 74 pp. Cloth, $1.50. 
Roberts Brothers, Boston. 

A CaLenDar oF Sonnets. By Helen Jackson. Illustrated. 
Cloth, *2.00. Ruberts Brothers, Boston. 


Asmopevs. From the French of A. R. Le Sage. Ilius- 
trated. 332 pp. Cloth. Worthington Company, New 
York. 

Nurse HearHerDa.e’s Story. By Mrs. Molesworth. Il- 
lustrated. 191 pp. Cloth. Macmillan & Co., New 
York. 

Ipeaus or Beauty. Fac-stmrtes oF WateR Coors. By 
Mand Humphrey. Cloth, $7.50. Frederick A. Stokes 
Company, New York. 

Cooxrry wira a Cuarixa Disu. By Thomas J. Murrey. 
40 pp. Boards, 50c. Frederick A. Stokes Company, 
New York. 
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#7.50. Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York. 
Tue Browntr Parer Douiis. By Florence E. Cary. Tlus- 
trated. Boards, 75c. Frederick A. Stokes Company, 
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Sones or THE Sea. By Reynolds Beal. Illustrated. 
Boards, $1.50. Frederick A. Stokes Company, New 
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Dirt rrom THE Sea or Lire. By C. McKnight Smith. 
Illustrated. Boards, #2.50. Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany, New York. 

Tue Kyicuts oF THE GREEN CLotH. From the Italian by 
Isabel Le Dyrol. 467 pp. Paper. ‘The Price-McGill 
Company, St. Paul. 

NEIGHBORLY Porms. By Benjamin F. Johnson, of Boone 
James Whitcomb Riley). 90 pp. Illustrated. Cloth, 
#1.25. The Bowen-Merrill Company, Indianapolis. 


An Ovp Sweerseart or Mine. By James Whitcomb 
Riley. Flat quarto, 10x12. Colored and monotint 
plates. Cloth and gilt, $2.50. The Bowen-Merri!] 
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Srupres: Lirerary anp SocraLt. By Richard Maleolin 
Johnston. 241 pp. Cloth, $1.25. The Bowen-Mer- 
rill Company, Indianapolis. 


* Licut o’ Lovr.” By Clara Dargan Maclean.  I)lus- 


trated. Cloth, $1.25; paper, 75e. Worthington Com- 
pany, New York. - 














LITERARY MEMORANDA. 


Tue sad and untimely death, on November 4th, of Colo- 
nel John Flavel Mines (‘* Felix Oldboy ”’) robs coutempo- 
rary periodical literature of one of its brightest ornaments, 
and Frank Lescir’s Poputar Montuuy of a favorite con- 
tributor. Colonel Mines’s chosen literary field was old 
New York. He brought to bear upon this subject a rare 
and minute erudition, combined with a sympathetic charm 
of style which won for his ‘* Felix Oldboy ” papers a pop- 
ularity unrivaled, probably, by anything of the kind since 
Washington Irving. A collection of these papers is about 
to be given to the public in book form. One of the most 
notable of them was that devoted to the romantic legend- 
history of Charlotte Temple, whose alleged grave in the 
Trinity Churchyard has been and still is the shrine of 
countless sentimental pilgrimages. It appeared originally 
in Frank Lesuie’s Poputar Montuiy, November, 1890. 
Next month (in the February number) this magazine will 
have the melancholy pleasure of presenting to its readers 
a new article by ‘* Felix Oldboy,” in his happiest vein, and 
almost the last he wrote. It is entitled, ** Historic Homes 
and Haunts in New York,” and will be interestingly 
illustrated. 

** Bens. F. Jonnson, or Boone,” is an old and now well- 
known alias of James Whitcomb Riley, under which he 
originally contributed some of his most popular dialect 
poems to the Indianapolis Journal. These quaint and 
lovable verses —‘* The Old Swimmin’ Hole, and ’Leven 
more Poems ’’— together with a score of subsequent ones 
in the same vein, are now collected and published by 
the Bowen-Merrill Company, in a neat little volume under 
the general title of ‘* Neighborly Poems of Friendship, 
Grief and Farm Life.” It is illustrated with half a dozen 
delightfully Hoosierish scenes and types. The same pub- 
lishers issue Riley’s tender poem, ** An Old Sweetheart of 
Mine,” in flat quarto book form, with colored and mono- 
tint plates, making an elégant holiday publication. 


A voLUME containing nine ‘*‘ Studies: Literary and So- 
cial,” by Richard Malcolm Johnston, is published by the 
Bowen-Merrill Company, of Indianapolis. Some of these 
essays have already had currency in the form of magazine 
articles ; and, as most readers will probably judge, possess 
qualities of observation, thought and style of expression 
which justify their preservation in permanent form. 

‘* Lieut o’ Love” is the unique title of a Southern novel 
of peculiar charm, written by Mrs. Clara Dargan Maclean, 
and just published by the Worthington Company. The 
scenes are laid in Charleston, 8. C., in ante-bellum days, 
when its society was sui generis refined, cultured, hospita- 
ble; and, under a slight disguise, the wits and belles of a 
now almost forgotten period move before us in a glamour 
of grace and beauty and chivalric splendor. The story is 
full of brilliant local color, and abounds in dramatic situ- 
ations. As a study of character, it rivals the best intro- 
spective productions of the subjective school, while the 
lofty ethical tone will make the book acceptable to those 
whose consciences disapprove the ordinary modern ro- 
mantic novel. 

Youne folks who like books are to be envied as the holi- 
day season approaches, they have such a beautiful array 
of good things set before them for their edification and 
amusement; and this year they are more than ever to be 
envied. The publishers have given them a most delight- 


ful feast of literature. Charming writers and pleasing 


artists have joined in making handsome and _ readable 
A volume that will especially delight the boys is 


books. 
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‘* Little Smoke,” by William O. Stoddard (D. Appleton & 
Co., New York). It is a stirring and realistic story of ad- 
ventures among the Sioux Indians, and is full of spirit and 
go. Then there is ‘* We All,” by Octave Thanet, from the 
same publishers, a most interesting story of outdoor life 
and adventure in Arkansas ; ‘* Midshipman Paulding,” by 
Molly Elliot Seawell, also from the Appletons, telling of 
life on the ocean wave and of exciting sea battles. Then 
from Roberts Bros., of Boston, comes ‘* Betty, a Butterfly,” 
by A. G. Plympton, a charming little story for children ; 
‘*Last Words,” being « collection of the latest short stories 
of Juliana Horatio Ewing, who died a few years ago; 
** Old Rough the Miser,” by Lily F. Wesselhoeft, a pret- 
tily told little fable for children ; ‘‘ In the High Valley,” 
by Susan Coolidge, being the fifth and last volume of the 
Katydid Series, which has delighted thousands of girls 
who will gladly welcome the new addition to it; ‘* Jolly 
Good Times at Hackmatack,” by Mary P. Wells Smith, 
which will give a jolly good time to all the young folks 
who read it; ‘‘ A Lost Hero,” by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
Ward and Herbert D. Ward, a beautifully gotten up little 
book, telling a good story in a good way. Very little folks 
will be tickled to death over a book the Frederick A. Stokes 
Company of New York has just published. It is called 
‘*The Brownie Paper Dolls,” and consists of a series of 
costumes, which are to be cut out and fitted on to the 
figure of the well-known Brownie, which is also given in 
the book. With these costumes any of the principal 
Brownies can be made. 

Granp and solemn old Westminster Abbey, with its 
beautiful architecture, its historic memories, royal tombs, 
etc., has been brought over here to America by Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co., in the form of a well-printed, well-illus- 
trated book. It is written by W. J. Loftie, F.S.A., who 
does not attempt to make of it a history or a guide to the 
ancient church, but treats of the significance of its archi- 
tecture, of the art displayed in the royal tombs, of the 
early examples of heraldry to be found on the walls, and 
of the history of English epitaphs as illustrated by the 
monuments. The illustrations in the book, of which there 
are a large number, are well-nigh perfect, being composed 
principally of sketchy drawings by Herbert Railton, which 
give a good idea of the artistic beauty of the old building. 

‘*A THING of beauty is a joy forever.” This applies to 
books as well as to anything else. The pleasure to be de- 
rived from a beautiful book is indeed never-ending. Joy, 
therefore, should reign supreme from now henceforth, for 
this holiday season has produced many fine-art books. 
For instance, there is ‘“ Ideals of Beauty,” containing six 
very handsome women’s heads, from water-color paintings 
by Maud Humphrey. These heads are real marvels of 
beauty, and the eye could gaze upon them for hours with- 
out tiring. It would be hard to imagine a prettier face 
than that of Marguerite, which forms the frontispiece to 
this book. The type of beauty, the drawing and the color- 
ing are all delightful. The other ideals are just as charmw- 
ing in their way. There are other illustrations to the book 
in the form of head and tail pieces accompanying a number 
of poems on woman by various poets. Another new fine- 
art book is ‘** Favorite Water Colors,” which, as its name 
indicates, contains reproductions of some of the best 
modern water-color well-known 
artists. There are six of these pictures, all well executed. 
‘At Your Service,” by Francis Day, which serves as a 


paintings, by several 


frontispiece, is perhaps the best, although ** Vain Regrets,” 
by H. W. MeVickar, comes very close after it: but they 
are all worthy of more than a 


easnal glance. Besides the 
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two mentioned, the artists represented are Charles Howard 
Johnson, Percy Moran, James Symington and James M. 
Varnsley. The book has a pretty cover designed in white 
and gold. Two fine volumes very much alike are : ‘* Drift 
from the Sea of Life,” with illustrations by C. McKnight 
Smith, and ‘“‘ Songs of the Sea,” illustrated by Reynolds 
Beal. There is a delightful nautical flavor about these 
books, every page containing verses that sing of the sea 
and of life on the ocean wave, accompanied by appropriate 
and prettily designed illustrations. Rolling sea, fine ships, 
fishing smacks, schooners, tugboats, ropes and pulleys, 
logbooks, anchors and chains, storm-tossed and becalmed 
vessels, wrecks on the reefs, are all pictured in such a way 
as to almost smell of the briny deep. These fine gift books 








** Cookery with a Chafing Dish,” by Thomas J. Murrey 
(Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York). It is a small, 
unpretentious volume, but it contains nearly a hundred 
recipes. 

A very pretty little edition of Whittier’s ‘‘ Snow-bound”’ 
has just been issued by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
It is illustrated with nine small but beautiful photogravures 
and an excellent steel portrait of the poet. The binding 
is of white cloth ornamented with blue-and-gold letters. 
Another holiday book of poetry from the same publisher 
is a leather edition of Dr. Holmes’s three great humorous 
poems, ‘‘ The Deacon’s Masterpiece; or, The Wonderful 
One-hoss Shay,” ‘‘ How the Old Horse Won the Bet,” and 
‘* The Broomstick Train.” These poems have all gained 














THE COLD BLAST—A FAN-CY SKETCH. 


are all published by the Frederick A. Stokes Company, 
New York. 

From winter to winter, touching at the months of 
spring, summer and autumn, Helen Hunt Jackson delight- 
fully escorts us in her ‘‘ Calendar of Sonnets” (Roberts 
Brothers, Boston). Each month as we pass through the 
year is described to us in charming poetry emphasized by 
pretty head and tail pieces and beautiful pictures. We 
feel ourselves passing slowly from frigid zones into tem- 
perate and torrid climes, and again into temperate and 
frigid countries. The book is a very handsome one, being 
most prettily covered. 

Some dainty meals may be prepared with the aid of the 
chafing dish, and just how to do this may be learned from 


a widespread popularity, and will be gladly welcomed in a 
volume by themselves. Sketchy drawings by Howard Pyle 
accompany the poems. 


Recent paper novels include ‘The Knights of the 
Green Table,” from the French of Antonio Scalvini (the 
Price-McGill Company, St. Paul), a thrilling story of the 
secret societies of Italy ; ‘‘ The Shoplifter,” by Georges 
Ohnet (the Waverly Company, New York), containing 
three short stories; ‘‘ Morphine,” by Dubut de Laforest 
(the Waverly Company, New York); ‘‘ The Hidden Sin: 
or, The Mysteries of Arden Hall,” by Eliza A. Dupuy 
(T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia); ‘‘ The Story 
of Colette.” translated from the French (D. Appleton & 
Co., New York). 




















